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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 1333 © 133.3 153.1 7155.0 *155.8 
PRODUCTION 
NE, MELOOOL. © on cae ewe ebed are dae ee yiaewe tnéevecmeans 2,032 1,751 2,644 +2,604 2,631 
eC Oe Ae ee rn ee eee 132,806 105,566 172,659 162,200 165,090 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412  $80,03 $70,752 $86,365 $89,752 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)................c0cceeececes 10,819 12,109 12,684 13,023 13,503 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)............ Sieh eerelate 6,536 6,335 7,178 032 7,010 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)................ cee eeeecccces 1,455 1,228 1,392 1,405 1,421 
Paperboard (tons)........ eo Gisl aide diet mdblatag wn dr eig mie whe eid betes aalene tea 247,488 290,704 322,778 295,007 330,025 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and lI.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 58 66 65 64 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)............... 2.2 cece 47 44 47 4 50 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 135 158 122 150 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............... cece eececces 198 254 311 314 295 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 412.8 399.7 386.6 390.5 389.0 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 81.6 91.5 92.5 92.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).................2006. aa 90.5 91.1 82.9 81.9 2.0 
ee ee CO I oss be sore sic due ea vn e wba eee ped Seno 19.8¢ 17.4¢ 19.0¢ 19.3¢ 19.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc ccc cree cccccce 143.9 131.5 186.7 186.7 186.7 
ee ee DY CID NL DOD oie rics veceeqessdekeuepaseves $36.10 $35.50 $34.17 $37.50 $38.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)..... eee eee ee ee eee 32.394¢ 25.220¢ 31.560¢ 31.555¢ 31.505¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ £2.34 $1.98 $2.04 $1.99 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ **33.77¢ 34.80¢ 34.62¢ 34.60¢ 34.54¢ 
See MUNIN UND oad dns0wrtCeen Meese ekemede cuendeoacvedoues $1.96 $1.65 $1.78 $1.81 $1.82 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 31.64 45.09 58.22 57.09 57.04 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 4.54% 4.96% 5.03% 5.03% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2 % Wz% 32% 3% % 37% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................04- 57,848 57,100 56,184 56,054 57,387 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................4. 84,642 93,534 95,384 94,452 94,700 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. 24,180 29,790 31,587 31,614 31,856 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... 33,275 31,216 29,675 28,538 28,453 
Total federal reserve credit ovistanding..................ecceeeeeeeees 26,424 25,440 27,563 27,650 27,736 
1953-55 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK iieien po ine pita 
Ps Cee GRE TINE 6 oc hence esedcctccecececscveseséeeded ee 101.5 108.5 137.0 134.0 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................... Sere $296.1 $351.4 $373.2 $376.2 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...............0eeee00- | Se ee $16.0 $19.0 $17.3 $17.2 
ES Se PE ee ee Pe ee ee A ee $158.1 $195.1 $226.4 $216.0 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ eee 110.4 119.5 120.0 119.8 
* Preliminary, week ended June 13, 1959. ++ Estimate. poe 8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised, ** Ten designated markets, middling \% in. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Grant Compton; 26—Jack Fuller; 28—Richard Green; 30—W.W.; 32—John Hillelson Agency; 33—{top) McGraw-Hill 
World News, (bot.) John Hillelson Agency; 48, 49, 52—Ed Malsberg; 68, 71—Grant Compton; 96—Carl Vermilya; 97—(top) Carl Vermilya, 
(bot. It.) David Falconer, (bot. rt.) Marshall Lockman; 98—Oregonian; 99—{top) Carl Vermilya, (bot.) Boeing Airplane Co.; 105—{top & bot 
rt.) Culver Service, (bot. It.) Bettman Archieve; 106—{top It. & rt.) Bettman Archieve, (bot.. Culver Service; 126—{top) Grant Compton, 
(bot.) Studebaker-Packard Corp.; 127—Grant Compton; 139--Jay Leviton; !40—W.W.; 145, 147—Genera!l Electric Co.; 148—Paris Match 
From Pictorial Parade; 152—Pictorial Parade; 153—(top) Black Star, (bot.) Pictorial Parade; 154—(top It.) Black Star (top rt. & bot. It.) 
W.W., (bot. rt.) Pictorial Parade; 175, 177—Herb Kratovil; 190—{top) U.P.I., (bot.) Doak Aircraft Co.; 192, 193—Herb Kratovil; 201—A. A. 
Smyser; 202—Grimson Color Inc. 
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Gas pipe leaps over a river 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Le that bridge lifts to let boats 
pass underneath, a pipeline 
Carrying natural gas across it has to 
stretch 30 feet at each end. Flexible 
metal tubing was first used to span the 
gap, but the constant bending weak- 
ened the metal, caused the tubing to 
break. Some lasted two years, others 
broke down in only six months. 

The B.F.Goodrich man who heard 
the problem suggested that a special 
B.F.Goodrich rubber hose be tried. 
This hose is made of a thick, resilient 


rubber. Special reinforcement of nylon 
cords makes it so strong it can stand 
constant bending without breaking. A 
coil of round steel wire buried in the 
hose keeps it from collapsing even 
when bent at a sharp angle. 

For over two years the B.F.Goodrich 
hose you see hanging from the bridge 
‘above arrow) has been stretched out 
ca the average of 20 times a day as the 
briage is ratsed and lowered. It still 
shows no sign of wear, is expected to 
last at least five years. 


This B.F.Goodrich hose is exposed 
to all sorts of weather, but its thick 
tough cover can take terrific punish- 
ment. Sun, wind and rain can’t weaken 
the rubber. It resists gouges, scrapes 
and tears. 

Your B.F.Goodrich distributor has 
the exact specifications for the B.F 
Goodrich hose described here. And, 
as a factory-trained specialist in rubber 
products, he can answer your ques- 
tions about a// the rubber products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Com- 
pany, Dept. M-587, Akron 18, Ohio. 


BE Goo drich industrial rubber products 
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With this high speed digital computer on 
the staff, time no longer tells Kellogg engi- 
neers when their search for better process 
and mechanical designs should stop. Re- 
lieved of the burden of routine computation, 
engineers can put their creative and profes- 
sional talents to greater use. Man-hours are 
more productive. Costs are lower. Above 
all, every Kellogg client is assured the opti- 
mum investment in his future plant. 

Now, complex problems that once took 
days can be completed in minutes, and a 
greater number of alternative designs may 
be evaluated in seeking the ultimate. For ex- 
ample, a Kellogg computer study of anexist- 


KELLOGG ENGINEERS MASTER THE 


FOURTH DIMENSION 


IN PROCESS AND PLANT DESIGN 


ing process examined 19 alternates and re- 
checked suggested modifications of each. 
All this ordinarily would have required hun- 
dreds of engineering man-hours over a peri- 
od of about two months. With the computer, 
only two hours of machine time and few 
engineering man-hours were required to de- 
termine the optimum design. 

Details on Kellogg’s approach to engi- 
neering problems with the computer 
are documented in the current computer 
Kelloggram, available on 
request. For the complete 
story of Kellogg’s coor- 


PLANNING 
dinated engineering, 
procurement, and con- | !’ROFIIS 
struction services, ask for 6 ’ 
brochure, “Planning the [ = 
New Plant for Profits’. : eS 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies 
are in Toronto, London, Paris, 
Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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Robbing Peter 


Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in 
the calm announcement on your 
Washington Outlook page |BW 
May23’59,p41] reading “Tax-ex 
empt income may be abolished.” 
If this is in the realm of probability 
it would surely deserve some head 
lines and trumpets! There is, no 
doubt, a strong sentiment in Con- 
gress to kill this tax exemption as 
there are strong sentiments in Con 
gress this year to do a lot of things 
which might not be for the good 
of their constituents. 

It seems to me that abolishing tax 
exemptions on state and local ob- 
ligations would meet with tremen 
dous and possibly successful resist 
ance from all state and municipal 
authorities. If the exemptions were 
removed, wouldn’t the rates have 
to move up to meet competition 
from high grade corporates and 
federal corporations? Looks like 
a “Robbing Peter to pay Paul” 
dem. .:. 

J. P. CALDWELL 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Unions—Stay Out 


Dear Sir: 

With regard to your article 
Strikes that Hit the Public [BW— 
May23’59,p151]. 

Walkouts in New York hospi- 
tals and New Jersey Utility revive 
the question of how to protect the 
innocent bystander without curbing 
the freedom of labor, business. 

Solution: Have the unions stay 
out of places where they are not 
wanted. 

F. R. PROSER 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mechanized Mailman 


Dear Sir: 

You can automate the hell out 
of the postal system [BW—Apr.25 
°59,p166], but you won’t see any 
big results until something is in- 
vented to take the place of the post- 
man trudging door to door to de- 
liver the mail as he has been doing 
for many generations. 

Some sort of a “mechanized mail 
call” or locked boxes on street 
corners might merit some consid- 
eration. A little walk ta the corner 
might stir up a lot of sluggish blood 
streams... 

TED GANGER 
THE CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Taken a drive 
in the country lately ? 





Driving through-the country you usually take for 
granted the ordered scenery about you—the geo- 
metric cropland patterns, unobstructed roadsides and 
crossings, the precision neatness of electric power 
lines standing at rigid attention. 


Yet, despite their orderliness and beauty, these vital 
countryside areas are prey to constant attack by 
one of Nature’s most persistent arch-villains 

the weed! 


Today, potent weapons are on the firing line in the 
battle against weeds and brush. They are the chemi- 
cal weed killers. And foremost in this arsenal of 
chemical warfare are ‘“‘Weedone’”’ and ‘‘Weedazol”’ 
Weed and Brush Killers produced by Amchem 
Products, Inc. 


Amchem weed and brush killers are at work every- 





where keeping thousands of miles of utility power 
lines, railroad rights-of-way, roadsides, ditchbanks 
and fence rows free of entangling growth and open 
for maintenance. In the forests of many lands special 
Weedone chemicals control the growth of brush, 
permitting reclamation of millions of woodland acres. 
When chemical spraying against weeds is carried on 
—by airplane, helicopter, truck, tractor, or hand— 
chances are the chemicals used were developed, 
patented and produced by Amchem. 


Amchem produces a complete line of chemical weed 
killers and plant hormones for the improvement of 
crops and control of weeds in agriculture, industry 
and home gardening, as well as chemicals and 
processes for the metalworking industry. Find out 
how Amchem products can protect, decorate, beautify 
or improve your products, your plant or your home. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER 35, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem, Weedone and Weedazol are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 

























When you compare office copiers, 
one of the most important points 
to check is the quality of the 
copies each machine turns out 


Verifax copies, unlike others, are 
on familiar white bond-type paper, 
not on tissue-thin or glossy paper 
stock. 

They look and feel like a good 
letterhead—are as easy to handle, 
file, mail or write on. And they're 
just as permanent, too! 


Verifax copies are the ones you 


* * 
erifax 
DOES MORE... COSTS LESS 
MISSES NOTHING 





Price shown is manufacturer's suggested price 
and is subject to change without notice. 


Verifax 


Bantam 
_ Copiers 


*99°° 


each 








.... White, ary, easy to read’ / 
Verifax copies look and feel like letterheads 


like best to read . . 
send out! 


. are proud to 


Outperforms any other copier 
you can name! 
A Kodak Verifax Copier does 
much more than give you the most 
usable copies at very low cost (5 
at a time for 214¢ each). 
It copies all types of writing, 
typing, drawing. It lets you make 
one- or two-sided copies . . . trans- 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Name 





Company 


Gentlemen: Send booklet describing Verifax Copiers and short 
cuts for boss and secretary. Also names of nearby dealers. 


Position 


fer data to printed office forms o1 
card stock . . 
masters for whiteprint machines 


. make translucent 


Even offset masters in 1 minute, 
with low-cost adapter. 

See how you can quickly save 
the cost of a Kodak Verifax Copier 
(models priced at $99.50 and up 
in your department or office. Call 
your Verifax dealer, listed in th 
“Yellow Pages” under duplicating 
or photocopy machines. 


eeeeeeeecesceosseees MAIL COUPON TODAY «eee eeeeeeeeeeeces 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
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Land of Plenty 
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the Norfolk and Western 
has more freight cars 

per mile of line 

than any Class 1 

railroad in the nation 

250 or more miles in length 





This sturdy and ready supply of top-condition 
cars is just one example of the way the Norfolk and 
Western keeps its railroad plant up-to-date and a 
leader in dependable service for shippers, round- 
the-clock and round-the-calendar. 

In the post-war period, 1946 through 1958, the 
N&W has spent more than $416 million for improve- 
ments all over the railroad and for new equipment 
—the newest, most modern fleet of diesel 
locomotives, expanded yards, centralized traffic 
control, track relocation and grade improvement, 
electronic communications, new bridges and tunnels 
and scores of other betterments. Research is 
constantly underway to improve facilities and 
service to shippers. 

This continuous program of improvement is 
evidence of the Railroad’s confidence in the future 
of the progressive six-state territory it serves. 
Growing population and expanding economy need 
more freight transportation, and the Norfolk and 
Western is determined to provide the Land of 
Plenty with the very best in rail transportation. 

In addition to efficient and dependable rail 
service, this rich area offers many other definite 
advantages for industrial expansion. Let our 
plant location specialists tell you about them, in 
confidence. 


Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Division B-841 (Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


RA «Mes 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk 
with the N&W freight traffic Sales and Service representative 
nearest you . . . in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 
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* QUALITY PROTECTED 
BY LYON 
=a “POINT-CHECK’ SYSTEM 


MADE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


v FABRICATING | ¥ ASSEMBLING 
Vv FINISHING Vv PACKAGING 


Look for the "'QP”’ 

on every Lyon Carton. 7 
It is your assurance 

of quality equipment. 


See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 
the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 610 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 


\ ® 
J 


THE WORLD'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S FREE! 

















USCOLITE PLASTIC PIPE 


Sm oo —— 





CONFUSED ABOUT PLASTIC PIPE? 


(MOST EVERYONE IS) 


Here’s your guide: 

U.S. Uscolite® CP acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene co- 
polymer (ABS-I) pipe is best where maximum resistance to 
impact is demanded. It will safely handle most chemicals of 
industrial importance at working temperatures up to 170°F. 
This is the major plastic pipe used by chemical processing 
industries. 

U.S. Uscolite RV polyvinyl chloride (PVC-I) pipe is best 
for extremely active oxidizing agents such as strong sul- 
phuric, nitric and chromic acids. This unplasticized, un- 
modified Type I PVC has high impact strength and handles 
temperatures up to 140°F, far in excess of normal require- 
ments. 

Uscolite HT (ABS-II) pipe is a new addition to the resin- 
rubber compounds. HT stands for exceptionally High Ten- 
sile qualities, plus much better retention of physical 
properties at High Temperatures. 

These types of Uscolite Pipe cover all requirements, not 
only because they are virtually immune to internal and 
external corrosion, but they are non-contaminating, odorless, 


Mechanical Goods Division 


impart no taste or discoloration. Because of these qualities 
they are approved by the National Sanitation Foundation 
for carrying drinking water. The use of Uscolite results in 
a saving of appreciable dollars in installation costs and 
reduction in man-hours. The skills to install metal pipe are 
not required to install Uscolite. Assembly can be accom- 
plished in half the time. Not one foot of Uscolite Pipe has 
ever failed in service when used in accordance with our 
recommendations. 

A fourth pipe, UscoFlow HT (ABS-II) is a black utility 
pipe, especially suitable where low first costs are a factor. 
It’s a blend of styrene-base resin and synthetic rubber for 
good impact resistance and high tensile strength. UscoFlow 
is the ideal answer to builders and large developers who 
are seeking long-lived, maintenance-free pipe for plumbing. 

We invite detailed inquiries or call your “U. S.” plastics 
distributor. He has the largest line of plastic pipe and fittings, 
plus an experienced background to settle any and all ques- 
tions about which pipe to use. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 




















No business calculation is complete until it is 
recorded on paper. The Olivetti Divisumma 24, 
which combines in a single machine the advantages 
of a super-automatic calculator and a fast adding 
machine, provides a clear, logical printed tape of 
all figurework steps. All entries, whether for addi- 
tion, subtraction, division or multiplication, are 
identified by appropriate symbols, so the tape can 
be filed with work sheets and quickly checked at 
any future time. (Olivetti is today the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of printing calculators.) 
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with a memory. This exclusive feature automati- 
cally retains a constant, stores figures for later use, 


and eliminates mistakes due to manual re-entries. 
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product re-entry key 








The Divisumma 24 is noted for sturdy construction 
and trouble-free performance. It has a single ten- 
key keyboard, designed for simplicity and speed, 
and most office workers can learn to operate it in 
thirty minutes. Because it’s so easy to operate and 
so versatile, the Divisumma 24 gets full usage all 
during the working day. It can handle figurework 
associated with purchasing, production, payroll, 
inventory, sales, billing and accounting operations. 
(The Olivetti Tetractys is a dual-register version 
of the Divisumma 24, with duplex advantages.) 


divisumma 24 








The Divisumma 24 is one of 14 Olivetti office 

machines now used by American business. Each 

i a offers exclusive time-saving features. There is 
olivetti usually one machine that will fit your particular divisumma 24 
requirements as if custom-made. There are Olivetti 

dealers and service facilities in every major city. 

Ior information, write Olivetti Corporation of 

America, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




















The picture above is a sign of the times. It shows some 
of the 16 Carrier Heat Pumps that air condition the 
ten-story Odd Fellows Building in Raleigh, N. C. These 
all-electric Weathermakers* provide clean, dependable 
warmth in winter and in summer the cycle automatically 
reverses to cool indoor air, removing heat and humidity. 
This system actually cost less than conventional air con- 
ditioning and the price of a necessary new boiler. Every 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


Are Carrier Heat Pumps 
going into office buildings ? 


Just look out this window! 





year it has returned almost $2000 in operating divi- 
dends — such savings as the $1000 once paid a mainte- 
nance man, for example, the $300 cost of cleaning and 
repairing a boiler, $77 for explosion insurance and $100 
on fuel. Plus $500 in rent for the space the boiler oc- 
cupied. Similar economies can be made in air condi- 
tioning your building. Your nearest Carrier office has 
the facts. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


* hie U.S. Pat. O 














ELECTRONIC LIFE PRESERVERS FOR THE MISSILE AGE 


They’re known as countermeasures. 

To you, they could represent the 
difference between life and death. 

Their job: to make missiles miss. 

Active countermeasures may jam the 
radar which guides a missile. Or blind 
its electronic eyes. Or deflect it from its 
course. Or help seek it out and destroy 
it—miles from its target. 


They Cannot Wait 


If an attack ever comes, there are only 
minutes in which to act. 

ITT is one of the companies holding 
the stop watch. 

More than 15 years ago, in fact, the 
Department of Defense anticipated mis- 
sile warfare and assigned the ITT System 
to the development of countermeasures. 

Since then, many have been perfected. 
Others are now being tested. Still others 
are being rushed to completion. Some 
are active countermeasures. Others are 


passive countermeasures, which record 
hostile electronic activities. 

Hundreds of ITT scientists and tech- 
nicians, specialists in fields such as 
physics, astronautics, electronics, chem- 
istry and metallurgy, are devoting their 
energies to the job. 

At their disposal are the facilities of 
101 growing research and manufactur- 
ing plants. 


Many Other Big Jobs 


Countermeasure development is one of 
the many areas in which ITT is engaged 
for the defense of the United States. 

Guiding, controlling and testing mis- 
siles—to defend, to retaliate—is another 
vital area of activity. Still another is 
the creation of a split-second global 
communications system for the Strate- 
gic Air Command. And the develop- 
ment of earth satellites is another. 

The all-important job of operating 
and maintaining the DEW Line, our 


Distant Early Warning radar network 
in the Arctic, is also an ITT assignment. 


Countermeasures Come First 
The potentiality of missile warfare is a 
fact we must face squarely, realistically 
and quickly. Countermeasures must be 
on call. ITT will help to get them there 
in time. 


. . the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise 
with 101 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 130,000 employees 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION © ITT FEDERAL DIVISION «+ ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + ITT LABORATORIES + INTELEX SYSTEMS INCORPORATED 
AIRMATIC SYSTEMS CORPORATION * KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY * ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO CORPORATION * INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION * INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


ITT COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS, INC. 


* LABORATORIES AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 





This is The Center of Industrial America 


The exhilaration of water skiing ... 
the quiet contemplation of wetting a line in shady pools 
... these are bright facets of life in this part of America. 


There are few sharp divisions here between farm and 
village and city. City workers can live on farms. . 
farmers can spend their evenings in the city . . . pleasure 
spots are only a hoot and a holler away. 

Yet within a short drive through this area are makers 
of chemicals . . . builders of machine tools. Here are 
produced many things from ships to beeswax, from 
automotive parts to children’s storybooks. Turnpikes 
and railroads, airports and busy lake ports open the 
markets of the world for these products. 


Ohio Eaton System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 


14 


Few areas offer so many advantages for living, educa- 
tion, industry and commerce as The Center of Industrial 
America . . . so well served by the Ohio Edison System. 


BEY : 
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It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 
North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsyl- 
vania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Penna. 
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Above all, a Gold Bond Ceiling... 
the beautiful way to a quiet office 


It’s no secret that sound conditioning im- 
proves office efficiency. Now you can have that 
welcome quiet — and beauty, too. 

With a Gold Bond Acoustical Ceiling, your 
office suddenly becomes more dignified, more 
modern, more businesslike...easy on the eyes 
as well as the ears. In the handsome office 
above, for example, the ceiling is made of 
deep-textured Striated Acoustiroc. 


If you’re remodeling or planning a new 
office, don’t forget sound conditioning — Gold 
Bond sound conditioning. (Only Gold Bond 
offers such a wide range of incombustible 
acoustical tiles.) Installation can be made 
overnight or over the weekend. 

Write for Acoustical Design folder, or call 
a Gold Bond® Acoustical Contractor. National 
Gypsum Co., Dept. BW 39, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


Gold Bond 





Acoustical products made by 
National Gypsum Company 
...a@ step ahead of tomorrow 
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You CAN'T 
BARGAIN 
WITH SAFETY 


WICKWIRE ROPES 
FOR 
ALL INDUSTRIES 


Aviation 
Construction 
Elevators 
Fishing 
General Industry 
Logging 
Marine 
Mining 
Petroleum Drilling 
Pipe Laying 
Quarrying 
Water Well Drilling 


For detailed recommendations on 
particular applications, write 
the nearest CFal sales office and 
ask for Catalog WR 722. 











For safety and performance 
... order CFaI-WICKWIRE 
“job-designed”’ wire ropes 


The Image of CF&Il—a giant steelman—stands for the rigid quality- 
controls and testing procedures that are carried out in the production 
of Wickwire Rope. This Image also reflects CF&l’s ability to design a 
specific product to meet a particular need. 


These are the very reasons why CFel-Wickwire Ropes are both safe 
—as only a quality wire rope can be—and suitable—because they are 
available in a complete range of wire grades, types, sizes and construc- 
tions, designed to meet each industry’s requirements. 


Avoid the losses—due to injuries and wrecked equipment—that can 
occur when a “‘bargain’”’ rope fails. Buy a quality wire rope that’s de- 
signed for the job it must do—a CFel-Wickwire Rope. 





WICKWIRE ROPE CF 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
STEELS 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION— Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings * Boise * Butte + Denver 
El Paso + Farmington + Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln * Los Angeles * Oakland * Oklahoma City + Phoenix 
Portland * Pueblo + Salt Lake City * San Francisco + San Leandro * Seattle * Spokane * Wichita 
In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston + Buffalo * Chicago * Detroit * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia 
Cfal OFFICE IN CANADA: Montreal * CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary * Edmonton* Vancouver + Winnipeg 

6794-K 
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Fast-growing, publicly-owned Ryder System also operates truck lines in 22 Eastern and Southern states. 


Lease your trucks 
from RYDER 

and budget 
transportation cost: 


in advance! 


You do away with all “guesstimating”’ of 
truck transportation costs when you lease 
your trucks from Ryder! Because you buy 
your trucking “‘by the mile,”’ you can budget 
accurately, in advance. 


Ryder supplies everything but your drivers 
. . - provides you with exactly the kind of 
Fords or other dependable trucks for 
your needs, painted to your specifications. 
Perfect maintenance is guaranteed. 


And don’t overlook these advantages, too: 


1. You free working capital for more 
profitable uses, and investments. 


2. You get uninterrupted transportation 
—no delays, no stoppages at any time. 


3. You free valuable executive talent for 


more productive functions. 


You’ll find it worth your while to get the com- 
plete Ryder Truck Rental story. Ask us now! 


Write today for free brochure, “‘How Modern 
Management Can Profit from Truck Leasing” 
and/or Ryder System’s 1958 Annual Report. 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


Leasing Division 
GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLA. 
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This frame building housing The Black Kettle Restaurant didn’t stand a chance when fire started during the night. The 
structure was well involved by flames before anyone was even aware of the blaze. Loss: one building; one business; $30,000! 
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unoer Newowners| When a carelessly discarded cigarette started a fire in The Meadows, Framingham, Mass. 


, Grinnell Sprinklers stood the 


norman ramsey | building in good stead. One sprinkler head detected and doused the blaze quickly, before serious damage could occur. 
BERNARD GOOOMAN | 


Grinnell Sprinklers are always a sound in- 


Ask a Grinnell representative to give you 
vestment. They are ready ... any time... to 


a free estimate. Be sure to check the insur- 


stop fire whenever and wherever it starts. 
Grinnell Sprinklers are easily installed. In 
existing buildings, a Grinnell System can be 
added with a minimum of inconvenience or 
disruption to normal routine. The complete 
system ... pipe, hangers, valves, sprinkler 
heads...is normally prefabricated in 
Grinnell shops, then shipped to location. 
Expert crews provide careful installation. 








ance savings which are possible, too — sav- 
ings which frequently pay the entire cost in 
a few years. Grinnell Company, Providence 
1, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS SINCE 1870 
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“Long playing” penicillin owes its longer 


effectiveness to a release-controlling chemical made 





with Diethylaminoethanol (say: dye-ethyl-ameeno-ethanol) 
one of hundreds of chemicals researched and produced by Pennsalt. 
Pharmaceuticals are but one of many types 

of products improved through Pennsalt chemical research. 

It’s likely we can help you make your own product better. 
Write or call Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


620 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ia 


Pennsalt 


PLANTS IN CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA.: NATRONA, PA.; DELAWARE, OHIO 
em ica S eet Se ene a 
MONTGOMERY A.; 8 TON, DALLAS. BRYAN, TEX.. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 PORTLAND, ORE TACOMA, WASH.; OAKVILLE, ONTARIO; MEXICO CITY. 














Pritchards solution to volume hydrocarbon recovery... 


with,above all, GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


One of the largest petro-chemical plants ever 
built — National Petro-Chemical Corporation’s 
Tuscola plant—has changed an entire industry’s 
thinking about hydrocarbon recovery. Designed 
and built by J. F. Pritchard & Company, Tuscola 
extracts ethane, propane and butane from nat- 
ural gas using an oil absorption cycle in the 
extraction section shown above. The result: 
50% more ethane per dollar invested than with 
low temperature condensation plants, and ap- 
preciably lower operating costs. Tuscola has set 
new profit potentials for the fuller utilization of 
natural gas. 

Creative engineering as exemplified by Tus- 
cola is only part of Pritchard’s over-all approach 
to plant construction. Pritchard services — rang- 








ing from economic surveys to delivery of a turn- 
key job — all focus on one main consideration: 
good financial design. Engineering and con- 
struction are our long suits — but profitable, on- 
stream operation is the basis of our reputation. 

If you are planning new construction in the 
gas, petroleum, petro-chemical or power fields, 
give us an opportunity to show you how good 
financial design can work for you. 










INDUSTRY'S 
PARTNER FOR 
PROGRESS 


s¥. Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 400, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 























BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Surging hardgoods are lifting the whole economy. 


JUNE 20, 1959 Industrial production is at a new high—152 on the Federal Reserve’s 
index. The index jumped two points in May, is now six points above its 
peak in 1956. It’s the surge in durables that is chiefly responsible. 


The effects are spreading. Climbing factory payrolls help to power 
the rise of personal income. That reached $376-billion in May, a new high. 
And higher incomes are helping merchants set records in retail sales. 





A BUSINESS WEEK ee 


The resurgence in durables has already come a long way. Factories 

and mines are producing 20% more than they did at the bottom of the 

SERVICE recession—only 13 months ago. The pickup has been faster than it was 
in 1955. 


With the upswing, more and more industries in the hardgoods class 
are stepping up production. Some have topped old peaks; others are close. 


It all adds up to new records for hardgoods as a whole. At 168, the 
index for production of durables is four points above its old high, set in 
December 1956. 


Some of the spurt in hardgoods is illusory—in the sense that customers 
have been building up inventories, so raising production above the level 
of sales. That’s true—up to a point. 


Look at the record for this year. Makers of durables have raised 
their output 10% since January. Detroit has raised auto production by 
the same 10%. But production of primary metals—mostly steel—has shot 
up twice as fast. It has gained 20% this year. 


But what’s going into inventory is only part of the story. 
Both current use of steel and auto sales have been gaining steadily. 


Production for inventory probably accounts for no more than two or 
three points of the 152 showing on the Federal Reserve index. 


It’s steady gains—scored by a whole host of industries—that are 
powering this rise. 


Makers of farm machinery and construction equipment have been in 
the vanguard of the resurging industries since last winter. Lumber, stone, 
clay, and glass have been lifted by the boom in construction. Office equip- 
ment, electronics, aircraft and missiles stay at a high level. 


Most encouraging—the 10% rise since January in industrial and com- 
mercial machinery. That’s solid evidence that business is investing more. 


The people who turn out softgoods don’t have quite as much zip in their 
sales and production charts. 


But they started up from the recession much earlier—got back to their 
old highs sometime last summer. 


They’re still going up. The Federal Reserve’s May figure for produc- 
tion of nondurables was 143—a one-point gain. That’s a good 11 points 
above the index’s previous high. 

Practically everybody is in on this boom. Textiles, apparel, paper, 
chemicals, foods—and others—are all comfortably above their old highs. 21 
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The customers are raining money on retailers. Store sales in May—by 
the Commerce Dept.’s advance report—were $18.2-billion. 


That rate may wrinkle brows in Washington. 


If people continue to spend this way, it may raise questions of con- 
trolling the boom. May sales were up 1.7% over April. That raised 
spending to an annual rate of $219-billion. That suggests a sales total for 
the year as much as $19-billion above 1958’s $200.5-billion. 


What’s surprising is the size of the surge. Even in 1955, when custom- 
ers went on something of a spree, sales gained only $15-billion. 


This year’s consumer boom is different from 1955’s, however. It’s a 
bigger country, for one thing. And the buying is spread more widely. 


In 1955, the buying binge centered on autos. Now auto sales have only 
recently gotten back to what you might call a “normal” level. 


This time, it’s apparel and other softgoods that are getting the bigger 
chunk of the householder’s dollar. 


—oe— 


There’s a new battle for savings. 


More and more, the customers are using their savings to put down 
payments on new homes and autos. Others are putting money into stocks 
and real estate. This, of course, reflects confidence in good times. 


Savings institutions are seeing the effects. Shareholders in savings and 
loan associations withdrew $5.5-billion in the first four months of this year— 
almost $1-billion more than they did last year. 


New accounts came in even faster, so the S&Ls have more than offset 
their losses. 


Savings banks are having a little more trouble. They’re taking in more 
new deposits than a year ago, but withdrawals are sharply higher. So the 
banks’ net gain is off sharply from last year. 


Weakening copper prices this week mirrored the belief among metal 
traders that U.S. miners would stay on the job after wage contracts expire 
on June 30. 


Custom smelters chopped their price by 42¢ to 3142¢ a pound. This cut 
was foreshadowed by sagging prices in the metal markets in New York 
and London. Professional traders there were betting that miners would 
keep working until a steel settlement sets a wage pattern. 


Record-high mine output—both here and abroad—is putting an addi- 
tional damper on copper quotes. But metal experts say demand should 
match output as industrial activity in the U.S. and Europe climbs higher. 


Worry over a drastic decline in homebuilding may be premature. 


Housing figures for May show private starts at an annual rate of 1,340,- 
000 (p. 34). That’s a respectable showing even by boom year standards. 


Starts are bound to fall off, of course, as higher interest rates pinch the 
supply of mortgage funds, but commitments already made should carry 
home building through the second half at close to a 11%4-million rate. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 20, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 






































fast start-up... 


when > designs, engineers and constructs 
your new process industry plant 


Over 50 years of world-wide experience on over 800 major installations for the process indus 














| “1 inn the [ Ss virtualls all new tran ISSLOTL Les ind rut listril t I mes are aluminum. 


In the electric power business, 
the big switch is to aluminum 


Today the electric industry is growing by leaps and opment by Aluminium Limited in aluminum cable 
bounds spending 5 billion dollars a year in new anodized wire, connectors and alloys, will lead to even 
nstruction getting ready to furnish the U.S. with wider applications. 
the 3 trillion kilowatt hours well be using by 1979. To the businessmen who make these parts and prod- 
Phat’s almost 5 times the amount of power we use ucts, a dependable source of aluminum will become 
today Electrical World increasingly important. 
Hand in hand with this enormous growth, our need In neighboring Canada, Aluminium Limited has har- 
for aluminum will grow. More and more, the power nessed water power resources to create the vast amounts 
mmpanies are turning to aluminum, not only for con- of electricity needed to make high-quality aluminum 
luctors, but for hardware structural components even ingot. Many U.S. businessmen rely on this ingot to 


complete sub-stations. Continuing rese arch and devel- assure them a continuing supply of metal essential to 


de Ti = 
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worse Aluminium 
Limited 


<“ cecil. RP —--—Aayee. ae In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales. Inc., 
> . _— 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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Variety, Sobriety in 60 Cars 


@ With the “compact” Corvair, Falcon, and Valiant 
and Chrysler’s new Dart, there'll be more to choose from. 


@ Many more cars will have unitized, frameless 


bodies. 


@ Styling will mute the colors and chrome, tame 


down the flying fins, feature cleanness of line. 


@ It should be an interesting market year, with the 


new nameplates to confuse comparisons and with a fourth 


price class to complicate things. 


In only three weeks, U.S. automakers 
will begin shutting down plants to 
make ready for the changeover to the 
1960 models. ‘The Dodge main plant 
in Hamtramck, Mich., for instance, will 
be closed down in mid-July for six 
weeks—to prepare for production of 
Chrysler's two new cars, the Valiant 
and the Dart. Studebaker goes down 
a week later. 

Although the new models are ex- 
pected to go on sale at about the same 
time as last vear—September, October, 
and November—their debut will mark 
some of the biggest changes—and the 
widest choice—the U.S. auto industry 
has ever offered. 

General Motors’ Cadillac and Olds- 
mobile will probably appear first, in 
September, followed late in the month 
by Pontiac and the three Ramblers. 
Most of the other cars will be out in 
October, with the Chrvsler cars trail- 
ing in November. 

Depending on the outcome of the 
steel negotiations, some prices may be 
raised slightly. But the anticipated 
reduction of the number of models in 
some medium-price series may result in 
what might appear to be price cuts for 
some cars. 


|. The Market 


The big news, of course, will be the 
Big ‘Three’s compact cars. The Chevro- 
let Corvair, Ford Falcon, and Chrysler 
Valiant constitute not only a new di- 
mension to the industry—a fourth price 
class—but the unknown quantity in the 
1960 auto market as well. Auto officials 


still have misgivings about that market. 
¢ Price and Volume—With prices for 
the new brands, according to latest 
information, beginning about $2,050 
f.o.b. Detroit for a two-door sedan, 
the new small cars will be slightly 
costlier than the lowest-priced Larks 
and Ramblers, well above the most 
popular of the imports, and roughly 
$200 below the cheapest Ford, Chevro- 
let, Plymouth, or Dart. 

Ford reportedly figures it will have 
to sell around 150,000 Falcons to make 
a normal profit, which would indicate 
the Big Three are thinking in produc- 
tion terms of at least 500,000 units 
among them. 

The total market for small cars, in- 
cluding imports, is variously estimated 
for 1960 from 1-million to 2-million 
cars. This year, Lark and Rambler will 
produce about 500,000, with another 
500,000 being imported. Thus, Big 
Three officials know the market is there, 
but they don’t know how much of it 
their new cars will take. 

Will they cut into imports, into 
Lark and Rambler, or into the volume 
cars already made by the major manu- 
facturers? Will they entice entirely new 
buyers—people who, for one reason or 
another, haven’t bought and wouldn't 
buy an import or a domestic “off- 
brand”? ‘The answer is “yes” on all 
these points, but in what proportion 
is anyone’s guess. 
¢ Total Sales—The over-all auto market 
for 1960 looks like less of a puzzler for 
Detroit. Barring a long-drawn-out steel 
strike, the economy will be booming 
and employment at a high level. The 


great and clusive mass of buyers of 
1955 models—sought but not seen in 
the market place every year since 1957 
—will have paid-for cars with an averag 
of 50,000 to 60,000 miles on the speed 
ometer and repair bills threatening 

More than that, prospective buyer 
will have more choice of new mod 
and different features than has been 
available in U.S.-made autos in five 
vears. All this adds up to a market 
tor 6-million to 6.3-million U.S. cars 
e Confusion—One element of confu- 
sion in the market place will be in the 
registrations race. Undoubtedly, the 
Corvair and the Falcon will be regis- 
tered respectively as Chevrolet and 
Ford. But Chrysler’s Valiant has been 
announced as a “completely separate” 
car, implving that it will not be regis- 
tered as a Plymouth. 

Plymouth also stands to lose as much 
as 25% of its registrations to the Dart, 
which will be offered by Dodge dealers 
in licu of, and in competition with, 
the Plymouth. The Dart will be Ply- 
mouth in size and price but with styling 
more like the Dodge—such as a car Chry- 
sler has made in Canada. So, it is likely 
that Plymouth will never again be in 
third place in registrations, though 
Chrysler Corp. may raise its total shar 
of the market. 

Ford, Chevrolet, and Plymouth also 
in effect become medium-priced cars 
with the introduction of a new linc 
of lower-priced cars. This probably 
means a reduction in the number of 
model series offered by these and by 
the traditional middle-bracket cars. 


ll. New Features 


Heading the list of new features 
(next pages) are the new body shells 
offered by Ford, Edsel, all the Chrysle: 
cars, and the new compact cars. 

The Ford-Edsel body shell will be 
conventional, but the others will be of 
unitized or single-unit construction, lik« 
the Ramblers, ‘Thunderbirds, Lincoln, 
and many imports. Historically, Chry 
sler had unitized bodies on its Airflow 
models in the mid-1930s, as did Ford's 
prewar Lincoln-Zephyr. Nash got it in 
1941 and Hudson in 1948. 
¢ Body Balance Sheet—Single-unit con 
struction, where body panels are welded 
together without benefit of separate 
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Here's what these companies => 
will do in these size ranges Vv 


COMPACT 


(unitized bodies on all except Lark) 





100” to 114” wheelbase 


*‘LOW-PRICED’’ 





114” to 120” wheelbase 


MEDIUM 








120” 


to 128” wheelbase 





128” and up wheelbase 


offers lighter weight, more in- 
and _ potentially tighter, 
The big bugaboo 


frame, 
terior space, 
longer-lasting bodies. 
has always been rust. 

Without heavy chassis-frame sections, 
when rust eats through a panel, the 
basic body strength may suffer. Early 
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THE 1960 CARS: 


ae 


air-cooled, 92 hp., mounted in 


rear, No station wagon, 





PONTIAC— 1 22-124-in. wheel- 
base. New, more massive grill; 
floor pan lowered for more 
comfortable seat height; new, 
smaller Hydramatic transmission 
. that requires less hump in floor. 
OLDSMOBILE — 123-126-in. 
wheelbase. Less chrome trim; 
new, smaller Hydramatic trans- 
mission, less hump in floor. 
BUICK — | 23-126.3-in. wheel- 


_ base. More massive appear- 
ance. Transmission hump and 


: drive shaft tunnel cut down. 
LARGE LINCOLN and CONTINENTAL 


CADILLAC _ 1 30-in: wheel- 


in 1958, Rambler began dipping the 
entire bodies of its Americans in a rust- 
proofing paint vat. Lincoln and T-bird 
dip only the lower section. 

Chrysler is going all the way to 
achieve freedom from rust in the unit 
bodies it will offer on all 1960 models 


babes MOTORS 





down, crisper lines, less chrome. models will probably have a less 
Less hump in floor for transmis- squared-off look. 
| ‘gion and drive shaft, 





Peis. a 3 } 


FALCON — 109.5-in. wheel- 
base, about 181 in. over all; 70 
in. wide, 54 in. high. Engine: 6- 
cyl. valve-in-head, cast iron 
block, water-cooled, 86.5 hp. 
Styled with Thunderbird-like 
slopes front and rear. 


THUNDERBIRD — 113-in. 
wheelbase. Restyled for even 
more slope, front and rear. 


i 4 
‘CHEVROLET — 119-in. wheel- FORD — 119-in. wheelbase. 


base. Major restyling front and 
rear; fins refined, and cat's-eye 
tail lights abandoned. Floor pan 
lowered for more seating com- 
fort; ‘‘greenhouse"’ unchanged. 


New body shell and chassis, 
about 54 in. wider than current 
models; more interior space. 
“Crisp"’ styling continued, with 
new sloping front end. 


EDSEL — 120-in. wheelbase. 
Shares new body shell with Ford; 
continues to use its own distinc- 
tive vertical grill. 








MERCURY—1 26-in. wheelbase, 
Major restyling below belt line 
for torpedo or oval silhouette; 
center vertical emphasis in grill; 
doors may cut into roof a bif 
more. 


—Both 131-in. wheelbase. New 





except the Imperial. Chrysler bodies— 
which will differ from other unit con- 
structions in that they'll bolt onto the 
front fender, suspension, and engine 
section—will be “sheep-dipped’”’ no less 
than four times in rust preventives. 

e Flatter Floors—Chrysler’s new bodies 
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They'll be more conservatively styled, with less chrome and fewer 
colors. There'll be a wider use of unitized bodies (integrated with 
the frame). Most significant: a wider range of sizes. 


CHRYSLER 


116s Baie aubeimectioe 
the perpendicular to allow hood 
line to be lowered. New auto- 
matic transmission. 


PLYMOUTH — 118-in. wheel- 
base. New 6-cyl., 130-hp. en- 
gine. Unitized body, continued 
finned styling; lower transmis- 
sion hump in floor; return to 
chair-height seating. 


DART—118-in. wheelbase; on 
Plymouth body shell, but styled 
more like Dodge. To be sold by 
Dodge dealers, who no longer 
sell Plymouth. 


DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER 
— 122-125-in. wheelbase, all 
on same new unitized body. 
Newly styled in more Continen- 
tal look but retaining the fins; 
torpedo silhovette with clean 
sweep of lines; more glass area. 
Lowered transmission hump; re- 
turn to chair-height seating. 


+ 


AMERICAN — 100-in. wheel- 
base. Four-door sedan will be 
offered for first time. 


RAMBLER—6-cyl. and 8-cyl, on 
108-in. wheelbase. Major re- 
styling. New instrument panel. 


AMBASSADOR — 117-in. 


wheelbase. New styling inside 
and out, more distinctive of its 
own nameplate. 





AMERICAN MOTORS 





door station. Zen per- 
haps pickup truck on station 
wagon chassis, Dual headlights; 
new tail-light treatment, 





HAWK — 120.5-in. wheelbase, 
sports coupe only; little change, 





will also include a return to 


“chair- 





General Motors will 


height seats.” 
lower the floor pans in its cars to im- 
prove seat height. 

Ford’s new body shell will be longer 
and wider, and all the Big Three cars 
are expected to reduce the transmission 
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hump and driveshaft tunnel in some 
degree. Ford and Edsel, for instance, 
will probably move the engine and 
transmission forward, as in the 1959 
Mercury. GM’s Olds and Pontiac will 
reduce the hump with a new, smaller 
Hydramatic transmission on some 


models, while Buick may revert to a 

simpler transmission to do the same. 
It’s expected that new, less expensive, 

automatic transmissions will be offered 

on the Falcon, Corvair and Valiant. 

¢ Power Plants—New 6-cyl. engines 

will appear in the Corvair, Falcon, and 
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STYLE ELEMENTS from existing cars 
that will show up in the 1960 models. 


OVAL PROFILE 











FORD Thunderbird 





GENERAL MOTORS Cadillac 


CROSS SHAPED FRONT 





FORD Edsel 


Chrvsler cars. The Corvair, of course, 
will offer the radical aircooled, alu- 
minum-crankcase, rear-mounted power 
plant. Falcon will have a small over- 
head-valve 6 much like the Ford (of 
England) Zephyr. Valiant will have a 
larger, new ohy. 6, which will be canted 
to one side to lower the hood line. 
The Plymouth and Dart will have a 
larger new ohv. 6. 

Other new features you can look for 
on some 1960 models this fall will be 
a radical alternating-current electrical 
system; front suspension bearings of 
plastic fiber, and better braking through 
return to 15-in. wheels and adoption of 
aluminum brake drums. 


Ill. Styling 


Styling for 1960 will generally be 
more conservative, more subdued. 
Chrome and stainless steel trim will be 
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GENERAL MOTORS Pontiac 


reduced, colors will be quieter, with 
fewer two- or three-tune finishes. Fins, 
except on Chrysler cars, will be refined 
or eliminated. 

Engineers and others who have seen 
the new models say that Ford appar- 
ently is embarking on a new styling 
theme for all its cars, with emphasis on 
slanting front and rear ends, as in the 
Thunderbird, to render a somewhat oval 
silhouette (drawings). The center ver- 
tical emphasis in the grill, as demon- 
strated in the Edsel and the 1959 Pon- 
tiac (drawings), will be expanded 
throughout the industry. Headlights 
may appear to be nearer the ground, 
and the grills of GM cars will have a 
more massive appearance. 

People who have seen the 1960 Chev- 
rolet and Buick comment that they 
appear to be “‘face-lifted one year back- 
wards’—that is, they look less like ’60s 
than like ’59s. Generally, rear ends will 


probably be deemphasized. The tor- 
pedo-like side panel theme of the 1959 
Cadillac will be evident in some Ford 
and Chrysler models next year, some 
observers sav. 

GM is not expected to change its 
“greenhouses” —the part above the belt 
line—much this year. Ford and Edsel 
will adopt the ‘Thunderbird-Galaxie 
roof line, and Mercury may have doors 
cutting into the roof. Chrysler green- 
houses will have more glass. 

American Motors cars for next year 
will be extensively restyled, inside and 
out, but the basic body shell, in use 
since 1956, won’t be changed. The 
100-in.-wheelbase American will offer 
a four-door model. 

Studebaker-Packard will offer new 
body styles for its Lark—a convertible, 
a four-door wagon, and a new pickup 
on the line of the Ford Ranchero 
(which will be dropped) and the Chevy 
FE] Camino. Dual headlights and minor 
restvling are also looked for in the 
1960 Lark. 


Senate Committee Votes 
To Renew Renegotiation 


Che Senate Finance Committee voted 
this week to renew the controversial 
Renegotiation Act for 30 months. 
Under this law, which expires June 30, 
the government can recapture “‘exces- 
sive” profits on defense contracts. 

Extension of the law has already been 
approved by the House. ‘The Senate 
committee’s bill differs from the House 
version in two respects: 

e The committee killed the House- 
passed amendments to liberalize the law 
by simplifying contractors’ appeals from 
Renegotiation Board rulings. The 
House amendments would require the 
board to spell out precisely how exces- 
sive profits are calculated in individual 
cases, thus making it easier for con- 
tractors to plan their appeals. It would 
also allow contractors to carry U.S. ‘Tax 
Court decisions on board rulings to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals. 

¢ The House voted to extend the 
law for four years (the Administration 
sought a two-year extension). In approv- 
ing the 30-month extension, the Senate 
committee called for a broad-gauged 
Congressional investigation of defense 
procurement policy and of the renego- 
tiation program itself. 

The Senate committee, like the 
House, turned down defense producers’ 
pleas for an exemption from renegotia- 
tion for contracts with incentive clauses 
—the type of contract that makes up 
most of the cases in the aircraft indus- 
try’s pending ‘Tax Court appeal from 
renegotiation rulings amounting to 
$72.1-million in allegedly excessive de- 
fense profits, 
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A Win for Free Trade at OCDM 


@ The Administration rejects an industry plea for 
protection against imports of heavy electrical equipment. 


@ Purchases of foreign gear don’t threaten national 
security, OCDM says, and curbs would hurt U.S. trade policy. 


@ The decision doesn’t establish a pattern, though, 


because several similar cases 


The Office of Civil & Defense Mobi- 
lization last week ended 15 months of 
study by coming to a conclusion the 
electrical equipment industry didn’t 
want to hear. Imports of heavy elec- 
trical equipment, OCDM Director Leo 
A. Hoegh held, are not a threat to 
national security. 

Thus Hoegh rejected petitions from 
General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Assn. for protec- 
tion from their foreign competitors. 
The requests prompted a debate over 
U.S. foreign trade policy, resolved in 
this case with a finding that harmonious 
relations with the nation’s allies take 
precedence. 
¢ Protective Acts—The industry was 
seeking relief from the rivalry of foreign 
hydraulic turbines and turbogenerators, 
transformers, and circuit breakers under 
two pieces of protective legislation: 

¢ Sec. 8 of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, under which quotas 
or other restrictions can be imposed on 
imports if OCDM finds they are a 
threat to domestic production capacity 
that is vital to the national security. 
¢ The Buy-American Act, which 
gives domestic bidders an advantage 
over foreign concerns in vying for fed- 
cral government business. The price 
differential for U.S. companies is 6% 
in all cases, 12% if thev are in de- 
pressed labor areas, and unlimited if 
the national security is involved. 
¢ Precedents—The electrical equipment 
makers’ plea was not the first test of the 
national security provisions of these two 
acts. In 1956, petitions of domestic 
watch manufacturers for protection un- 
der the provisions were turned down. 
Last winter, however, OCDM invoked 
the Buy-American Act to award a con- 
tract to Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
for an Army Engineers’ hydraulic tur- 
bine generator installation at Greer’s 
Ferry, Ark., even though Baldwin- 
Lima’s bid was 18% above one from 
English Electric Co. Last spring, the 
Administration placed oil imports un- 
der mandatory quotas in response to ap- 
peals from domestic producers. That 
action was the first taken under Sec. 8. 
Five other cases are still pending at 
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are still pending. 


OCDM. One involves steam turbines 
and generators; a second concerns wool 
knit gloves, but mav be expanded to 
cover all cotton textiles. Three others 
deal with strategic minerals—cobalt, 
fluorspar, and tungsten. 

Despite the additional “no” handed 

down last week, it’s too early to detect 
a pattern in Administration policy be- 
cause of the cases still hanging fire. 
* Relative Share—The electric equip- 
ment makers conceded that the volume 
of competing imports is small. In the 
last seven years, installed capacity of 
foreign generating equipment came to 
about 370,000 kw.—or only about 
1/400th of total U.S. capacity. Imports 
of all electrical products are running 
about $100-million annually; the U.S. 
exports seven times more than it im- 
ports in this category. 

Most of the heavy power equipment 
that comes into the U.S. is from 
Britain’s English Electric and C. A. 
Parsons, Ltd., Switzerland’s Brown- 
Boveri Corp., and Italv’s Ferranti Elec- 
tric Corp. It has gone mainly to the 
U.S. government, through the Army 
Engineers, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
or other public power agencies. Foreign 
bids in this market are subject to Buy- 
American, but so far this act’s national 
security provisions have been applied 
only in the Greer’s Ferry case. 
¢ Accusations—The foreign ' manufac- 
turers, much rejuvenated, are campaign- 
ing vigorously for U.S. business. The 
domestic industry resents this invasion, 
especially since Westinghouse, for one, 
used to enjoy exclusive U. S. distribution 
rights for English Electric. With U.S. 
electric generating capacity growing at 
an estimated 15% a year, both sides 
crave the market. 

In seeking protection, the U.S. 
manufacturers took advantage of the 
broader criteria added to Sec. 8 by Con- 
gress last year. They charged that for- 
eign equipment is inferior in quality and 
harder to maintain and repair. If it 
were allowed to enter the country 
hampered only by existing restrictions, 
the industry complained, the growth 
of domestic production would be 
throttled. 
¢ Hoegh’s Thinking—In his turndown, 


OCDM’s Hoegh held that further re 
strictions would have “‘deleterious ef- 
fects” on U.S. foreign trade policy and 
that these effects “would themselves be 
inimical to the national security.” New 
curbs, he ruled, would damage the pol 
icy of trade cooperation with the al 
lies, impair resistance to Soviet eco- 
nomic penetration, stimulate retaliation 
abroad, and be interpreted as “‘a retreat 
from the basic concept of interdepend- 
ence of the free nations of the world.” 

However, Hoegh did offer some glim 
mers of hope to the seekers of trad 
protection. He accepted the contention 
that the electrical equipment industry 
is “defense-essential,” even though h« 
felt imports were no threat to this. He 
reminded the industry that OCDM 
has yet to make up its mind on a similar 
case, filed by the same companies, in 
volving steam turbines and gencrators 
And he recommended that all govern 
ment agencies purchasing heavy clec 
trical gear require foreign bidders to 
have repair and maintenance facilities 
on the North American continent. 
¢ Political Decisions—All the fuss over 
foreign competition in this and other 
cases points up one fact on which al 
most everyone—even OCDM. staffers 
readily agrees: Any finding under the 
national security provisions of Sec. 8 
and the Buy-American Act must, in the 
final analysis, be a political decision 
It can’t be based solely on economic 
factors, because no one can say fot 
sure exactly what level of foreign im 
ports would impair productive facilities 
at home in a national emergency that 
might arise years hence. 

In last week’s decision, free trad 
won out over protection in the political 
arena. Pres. Eisenhower directed Hoegh 
to rule as he did on the urging of Under 
Secv. of State C. Douglas Dillon and 
British Prime Minister Macmillan 
One source close to the White House 
says Clarence Randall, Presidential 
adviser on trade policy, swung the out- 
come in the final week. 

The related steam turbine case may 
turn out differently because of different 
political circumstances. In the oil case, 
the domestic producers prevailed despite 
objections of the politically influential 
international oil interests. The do- 
mestic watchmakers had the support 
of the Pentagon in the bitter three- 
vear fight they ultimately lost. 

Now the electrical equipment makers 
will take their quest for protection to 
Congress. They favor amending the 
Buy-American Act to require considera- 
tion of all a domestic company’s cost 
factorsy-including such items as cor- 
poration taxes and Social Security pay- 
ments- before awarding a foreign bid. 
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Wings Clipped 


Pentagon letter indicates 
a victory for airlines in their 
long fight to keep MATS from 
competing with them. 


Mhere’s a chance that the wings of 
the world’s largest airline—the Military 
An l'ransportation Service—may be 
clipped. MATS has been under fire 
for vears from critics in the airline in- 
dustrv and in Congress, who demand 
that it stick to its strictly military mis- 
sion of standing bv for airlift and leave 
the hauling of passengers and routine 
cargoes to the airlines. 

Pressure from the House Government 
Operations Committee and the Senate 
Commerce Committee, backed bv Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator Elwood 
Quesada, appears to have forced some 
rethinking in the Pentagon. 

Sen. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), 
chairman of a special Commerce sub- 
committee to investigate MATS, got a 
letter from Asst. Defense Secv. Perkins 
McGuire substantially agreeing (1) that 
MATS’ essential dutv should be to 
stand ready to provide a strategic airlift 
in a military emergency and (2) that 
routine hauls, to the greatest extent 
possible, should be handled by com- 
mercial carriers 
¢ Lot of Business—If the Pentagon 
means what it savs—and there’s con- 
siderable skepticism in Washington— 
the policy switch is a major victory for 
the airlines. 

I'he House Government Operations 
Committee noted recently that 600 of 
MATS’ more than 1,400 aircraft fly 
worldwide over scheduled routes and 
that 500 flight attendants, 480 of them 
female, are on duty. 

(his year, military travelers are ex- 
pected to fly 2.5-billion passenger-miles, 
ind military cargoes will account for 
$00-million ton-miles. About 35% of 
the passenger business and 10% of the 
cargo business are being channeled now 
to the commercial airlines—upward of 
$70-million worth per vear. 

Monroney says that 57% of the pas- 
senger traffic and 29% of the cargo car- 
ried by MATS could be handled im- 
mediately by the certificated airlines 
with their present equipment. 
¢ Need Planes—Not even the most 
optimistic airline official expects a 
sweeping change. The lines hope only 
for a shift toward use of their services. 

For a complete takeover, especially 
of the military cargo, the airlines admit 
they need new, more efficient planes. 
Monroney and Quesada see a govern- 
ment program to help develop such 
planes, and to finance their purchase, 
as the next item on the agenda. 
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Liberties to Go for Scrap 


Succumbing to time and progress, the 
war-built Liberty ship is slated for the 
scrap vard. After keeping some 1,400 
Liberties mothballed in reserve fleets in 
the Hudson River (above) and seven 
other spots around the country for the 
past decade, the Administration has 
finally decided to sell them for scrap. 

(he economics of maintaining the 
vessels—it costs around $3,500 a vear to 
keep a ship preserved—has finally out- 
paced their potential military useful- 
ness. Their slow speeds, only 10 to 1] 
knots, make them undesirable for pos- 
sible wartime use today; the Navy wants 
merchant ships to have at least 15-knot 
speeds, in view of the potent Soviet sub- 
marine fleet that could be unleashed 
against them. 

So Maritime Administrator Clarence 
G. Morse has told Congress no money 
is being requested this vear to maintain 
the Liberties in the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet. Instead, they will go up 
for sale. 
¢ Heyday—The Liberty ships achieved 
fame in World War II, when the U.S. 
had the staggering job of transporting 
millions of tons of military supplies and 
millions of troops to every corner of the 
globe. A round-the-clock building pro- 
gram, on an assembly line schedule, 
turned them out in a matter of days 
rather than the normal one to two vears 
required to build a merchant ship. 

Some 2,708 Liberties were built be- 
tween 1941 and 1945—1,208 of them 
in 1943 alone. The first, the Patrick 
Henry, was sold for scrap a few years 
ago. Adapted from a British ship de- 
sign, the Liberties measured 441 ft. 
long, could carry over 10,000 tons of 
cargo. 

Because of their slow speed, only 816 


were bought after the war by commer- 
cial operators—and only 129 are still 
used by U.S. shipowners. The rest are 
operated by foreign merchant fleets—35 
by the Russians, who got them on war- 
time lend-lease, and kept them. Con 
gress recognized, however, that they 
were an emergency product, for quick, 
cheap, simple construction. 

After the war Congress set up the 
reserve fleet to preserve surplus mer- 
chant ships in case they should be 
needed again. These are mothballed in 
the Hudson, in the James River of Vir- 
ginia, at Wilmington (N. C.), Suisun 
Bav (Calif.), Astoria (Ore.), Olympia 
(Wash.), Mobile (Ala.) and Beaumont 
(Tex.). Of 2,054 merchant ships in the 
eight fleets, 1,407 are I iberties. 

e Economics—Efforts have been mad¢ 
to step up the speed of the Liberties t 
prolong their military use. In 1954, the 
Maritime Administration — started 
$12-million program for changing thei 
design and propulsion to increase 
speeds. One Liberty had an engine 
change to see if the existing hull design 
could withstand 15-knot speeds. ‘Thre« 
others were lengthened by 25 feet and 
got new types of engines. Speeds were 
increased up to 18 knots. 

The ships performed well, but it is 
generally conceded that it is not eco- 
nomically sound to convert more of the 
aging Liberties. 

Some 114 Liberties have already been 
sold for scrap at an average price of 
$75,098. The government has set a 
minimum scrap price of $70,000, but if 
they don’t sell at that level it may be 
forced to cut the price. The ships cost 
around $2-million apiece to build orig 
nally. After the war they were sold fo 
around $1-million. 
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How to Make Productivity Spurt 


@ A slowdown is likely in U.S.’ fast postwar rise in 
productivity, National Bureau of Economic Research finds. 

@ This could brake U.S. growth, in face of rapid— 
though possibly also dwindling—Soviet gains in output. 


@ So Bureau is tackling question of how to keep 
U.S. productivity gains climbing at a fast pace. 


Growth in productivity has, of course, 
been one of the big elements in over- 
all U.S. economic growth. Over the 
long term, however, it has not pro- 
ceeded at a constant pace, but rather 
in a series of spurts—with two of the 
major spurts coming after World War 
I, and again after World War II. Now, 
a period of slower growth may lie ahead. 

What this means for the U.S., in 
terms of its own advance and in the 
world struggle with the Soviet Union- 
and what should be done about it—is 
the subject of a new report of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 

The National Bureau, whose _presi- 
dent is Arthur F. Burns, former chair- 
man of Pres. Eisenhower's Council of 
Economic Advisors, is a private, non- 
profit research agency. Its purpose is 
to ascertain and present to the public 
“in a scientific and impartial manner” 
important economic facts and their in- 
terpretation. The findings on produc- 
tivity appear in its 39th annual report. 
* Rates and Cycles—In their study, 
Bureau economists have found: 

¢ During the quarter-century be- 
fore World War I, output per man- 
hour grew at a rate of 22% per decade. 

¢ Since World War I, it has aver- 
aged 29% per decade. 

¢ Since World War II, growth in 
output per man-hour has stepped up to 
a rate of 35% to 40% per decade. 

The National Bureau’s research di- 
rector, Solomon Fabricant, thinks it 
would be a mistake to assume from this 
that the pace of productivity gain will 
go on speeding up. It’s far more likely, 
he finds, that there will be some slow- 
down in the rate of gain in the vears 
just ahead. This view is based on pub- 
lished work—and work in progress—by 
three National Bureau research associ- 
ates: Johns Hopkins’ Simon Kuznets, 
George Washington’s John Kendrick, 
and Stanford’s Moses Abramovitz. 

Their studies, covering nearly a cen- 
tury since the Civil War, suggest that 
changes in the rate of growth of prod- 
uctivity come in long cycles, lasting one 
to two decades. Periods of rapid gain 
centered in the late 1870s, the late 
1890s, the early 1920s, the late 1930s, 
and the late 1940s. or early 1950s. Pe- 
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riods of slower gain centered in the late 
1880s, the late 1910s, the early 1930s, 
and the carly 1940s (though the evi- 
dence for this period is somewhat con 
fused because of recovery from the 
Depression and the switch to war pro- 
duction). 

* Soviet Comparisons—This possible 
slowing in the rate of productivity gain 
disturbs Fabricant, because of what it 
could mean for the pace of over-all U.S. 
cconomic growth and the struggle with 
the Soviet Union. 

The National Bureau has not taken 
the Soviet Union’s own glittering 
growth claims at face value. Instead, 
it has backed studies of Soviet growth 
under the University of Virginia’s War- 
ren Nutter (BW —Jan.4’58,p74). 

Nutter’s results thus far appear to 
water down Soviet claims greatly. Yet 
Fabricant doesn’t find even these results 
especially reassuring. “While the Soviet 
figures do not look quite so bad as they 
otherwise might,” he told Business 
WEEK, “nevertheless, the Soviet rate of 
growth in industrial output since 1928 
is something we need to worry about.” 
Soviet output appears to have been 
growing at 6% to 7% a vear, about 
double the U.S. rate. 
¢ More Workers—The National Bu- 
reau’s studies throw new light on what's 
behind these faster Soviet gains. ‘They 
have not resulted from a faster climb in 
Soviet productivity. From 1928 to 1955, 
U.S. labor productivity rose about as 
rapidly as Russia’s in terms of output 
per worker, and probably more rapidly 
in output per man-hour. 

Over the 27 vears, Soviet productivity 
rose by 52%, but with the steepest rise 
—21% in output per worker—bunched 
at the end of the period, from 1950 to 
1955. This implies a gain of better than 
40% for the whole 1950 decade—equal 
to or better than the hot post-World 
War II U.S. rate of gain. 

Over the long haul, the big boost for 
Soviet output, the National Bureau 
studies suggest, came instead from rising 
industrial employment. In the U.S., 
employment in industry rose at about 
the same pace as labor productivity—but 
in Russia it rose much faster. Fabricant 
concludes that Russia’s great gains in 


output came primarily from diversion of 
manpower from agriculture and other 
lines to industry. He sees in this im 
portant implications for Sovict nonin- 
dustrial output—and for the future rate 
of Russia’s industrial growth as the pos 
sibility of such transfer runs out 

e What to Do—That doesn’t mean, ac- 
cording to Fabricant, that the U.S 
like a prize fighter bruised by a power 
ful opponent—should console itself with 
the thought, “He can’t last—he’s wear 
ing himself out.” ‘The National Bureau 
means to devote a major share of its 
resources to trv to discover just what 
will keep up and speed up the pace of 
U.S. productivity and economic growth 

Increases in the “tangible capital” 
plant and equipment—behind cach U.S 
worker have had a “‘significant’” role in 
raising labor productivity, but Burcau 
researchers no longer regard this role 
as “dominant.” 

John Kendrick’s studies show that 
since 1889 the productivity of labor and 
capital, when combined into a single 
index, has increased at an average rate 
close to 20% per decade. What made 
the combined index rise so fast? ‘That's 
what the bureau aims to find out 
through a series of studies it will launch 
into what it suspects are the major fac 
tors in economic growth: 

¢ Technology—“‘a factor not meas 
ured by volume of capital or by number 
of workers,” savs Fabricant. 

e Education—‘‘a major investment 
activitv,”” really a capital investment in 
human beings, both through regular 
schools and colleges and through corpo 
rate in-plant training. 

e Research and development—‘‘the 

main task . . . is to develop ways to grasp 
the elusive qualities and quantities in 
volved,” Fabricant comments. 
e Incentives-The National Bureau 
means also to take a profound look at 
the incentives—or  disincentives—foi 
U.S. economic growth, such as the ef 
fects of the present U.S. tax system, be 
havior of labor and business under pres- 
ent legislation, government subsidies for 
agriculture or other industries, barriers 
to labor or capital mobility. 

Fabricant asks: “Have we been mov- 
ing away from a sound position on in 
centives, while the Russians have been 
moving toward it?” He thinks prime 
emphasis should be given to incentives 
—‘‘of which the Russians were thor- 
oughly aware when they abandoned 
their policy of equalitarianism almost 
30 vears ago.” 

At the same time, Fabricant feels that 
in some things essential to growth—such 
as extra support for education and basic 
research—the U.S. government may 
need to do, not less, but more. 
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Medical Switch 


AMA’s decision to end 
fight closed - panel 
health plans may spur new 
worker fringe demands. 


against 


Organized medicine in the U.S. 
made a complete and pretty well unex- 
pected about-face last week. ‘The Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., the 
conservative organizations in the country 
id one of the last refuges of the non- 
organization man, decided it was time 
to make with doctors who have 
illied themselves with so-called closed- 
panel plans for health insurance. ‘These 
plans offer prepaid medical care to their 
long as thev use the serv 
ices of doctors already approved by the 


one of most 


pe 1c 


. 
subscribers, so 


plans 
Until last week the more conscrvative 
clements in AMA regarded these doc- 


tors as aiding and abetting the creep 
of socialism, and of dislovaltv to the 
profession because they allowed out- 


the laymen who run the plans— 
to decide which doctors were fit to work 
with the plans. Now, in the words of 
AMA staffer. “We've recognized 
that the 20th century is here.” 
¢ Probable Effects—But the 

more than that 


lay 
S1dCT 


one 


ANMIA has 
It. lias, by decid- 
ing to seek “closer liaison with closed- 
panel plans,” opened the way to the 
spread of those plans, to the broadening 
of voluntary health insurance, and to 
the probability of a change in the pat- 
tern of union-management bargaining 
over fringe benefits. 

lor years, the AMA, which through 
its state chapters can wield vast influ- 
ence over the career of an individual 
doctor, has maintained that one main 
cornerstone of medicine is a patient’s 
free choice of his physician. Since the 
closed-panel plans don’t offer that, the 
AMA has frowned on them and on 
doctors who cooperate with them. 
¢ Different Approaches—More than 
200 of these plans operate in the U.S 
today. More than 5,000—and probably 
closer to 10,000—of the national total 
of some 165,000 physicians work with 
these plans. And more than 5.5-million 
persons are covered by them. 

In contrast, about 55-million people 
are covered by the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield hospital and surgical insurance 
schemes, which do allow free choice of 
doctors. But there are several vital dif- 
ferences between these schemes and the 
closed panel plans. ‘The most impor- 
tant is that the panel plans usually offer 
complete coverage—they meet the cost 
of every visit to the doctor and every 
item of medical care, whether the pa- 
tient is in hospital or not. The Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield schemes usually cover 
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only part of the cost ot illnesses tor 
which a patient is hospitalized. 

¢ Broader Coverage—In thee carly post- 
war years, few groups insisted on 
broader coverage. The United Mine 
Workers, for one, used welfare and re- 
tirement funds to build hospitals (it 
has 10 of these now) and to pay fees to 
1 selected list of doctors for the care 
they gave UMW members. On the 
West Coast, Henry J. Kaiser's com- 
panies set up a scheme to provide full 
medical and hospital service to their 
employees. (This is open to the public 
now and has 650,000 subscribers; it op- 
crates 13 hospitals, has the full-time 
service of 625 physicians.) In New 
York the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union set up a plan similar to 
the UMW’s. And the city admuinistra- 
tion's employees formed the basis for 
establishment of the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York. (This, too, 
is open to other employee groups, has 
350,000 subscribers; its 1,000 contract 
doctors run their own approved clinics.) 

These are among the largest of 
closed panel health plans, and local 
chapters of the AMA have in the past 
fought them bitterly. Ten years ago, 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, 
its doctors were ostracized, profession- 
lv and socially, by many county medi- 
cal societies. 
¢ “Blues” Trouble—A lot of this antag- 
onism has waned in the last few vears. 
And meantime the AMA-approved Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield schemes have been 
having trouble meeting rapidly climbing 
pavments to hospitals and doctors. 

Some of the “Blues’” troubles, say 
insurance company executives, arise be- 
cause patients persuade their doctors to 
put them in the hospital unnecessarily, 
just so their expenses will be covered. 
Doctors, too, are inclined to hospitalize 
patients unnecessarily, just so they will 
have the assurance that they'll get pay- 
ment from Blue Shield. 

Unions complain that this waters 
down the value of their hard-won bene- 
fits. Managements publicly complain 
far less. But each Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield rate increase today adds to the 
costs of most industries. 

It’s unlikely that the AMA’s decision 
will prompt any quick expansion of 
closed panel plans. But it will make it 
easier for the plans to recruit doctors. 
It will push Blue Shield and commer- 
cial insurance companies to expand still 
further the benefits they offer. 

One of its earliest effects could be 
to speed the establishment of what 
would be the largest of all panel plans— 
Detroit’s Community Health Assn. 
sponsored by the United Auto Work- 
ers, most of whose 1-million-odd mem- 
bers are now Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
subscribers. CHA, “gratified by the 
AMA’s recognition,” says it plans to 
start operating within less than a year. 
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BRITISH engineer at Durgapur steel mill 
site draws plan on palm of Indian aide. 
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1 Help Indians Meet Steel Goal 


Britain, which used to run India, is 
now helping the country’s industrial ex- 
pansion—on a contract basis. At Dur- 
gapur (pictures), 118 miles from 
Calcutta, the Indian Steelworks Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., (ISCON) is build- 
ing a l-million-ton steel mill. The 13- 
company British consortium hopes to 
wind up the $345-million job in July, 
1961. 

Russia has attracted worldwide atten- 
tion for its l-million-ton mill at Bhilai 
(BW —Apr.18’59,p164). But Britain, 
West Germany, and the U.S. all have 
been working, in a quieter way, to ex- 
pand India’s steel capacity from 1.5- 
million tons to a planned 6-million ton 
goal. At Rourkela, the Germans last 
l‘ebruary started the first blast furnace 
of their mill—-on the same day the 
Russians started theirs. Kaiser Engi- 
neers, on its part, has just completed 
a large expansion for privately owned 
ll fata Iron & Steel. By October, the 
British will have coke ovens and a blast 
furnace operating at Durgapur. 
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CONSTRUCTION provides jobs for some 25.000 workers from West Bengal. Communists have created minor labor disturbances. 
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FIRST STAGE of steel mill—coke oven (foreground), blast furnace, and cooliag towers— 
will be completed by October. Soviet and German steel projects are in partial operation 





Housing Demand Looks Solid 


@ This year’s 1.3-million dwelling units reflect high 
demand for both single-family homes and rental units. 


@ = The biggest market for houses is among second 


home owners who have outgrown their old quarters. 


@ This market looks strong enough to last until family 
formations pick up in the mid-60s. 


Ihe housing boom that got under 
Way OvVeCT a VCal ago promises to roll 
up into the third-largest housing vear 
in history, behind only 1950 and 1955. 
\nd it’s based on Customer demand that 
hows no sign of saturation. 

his time, it’s second- or third-home 
buvers who are giving the boom to the 
ingle-family house. In most cases, 
these people have outgrown their first 
nest, or want to upgrade their living. 
While money was tight and building 


upplies scarce, they were content to 
xpand and improve existing homes 
But as credit conditions eased, they 


to bu homes 

It's this type of purchaser who is 
xpected to sustain the boom until the 
mid-1960s, when the family formation 
rate will begin to bulge again and take 
ver as a building stimulant 
¢ Prospects—Last year, 1,142,000 pri- 
ite nonfarm dwelling units were 
started. This vear, the forecast is for 
|.3-million. Even though the Labor 
Dept. reports that the May rate was off 
lightly from April, housing economists 
refuse to be budged. Almost half the 
1.3-million starts already are fact, and 
the recent tightening of money won't 
have a damaging effect on housing until 
late this year, they insist. 
¢ Credit Terms—Two factors above all 
iccount for the forecast: credit 
wailability and consumer demand. 

Housing is a counter-cyclical indus- 
try. When demand for long-term cap- 
ital by government and other businesses 
falls off, there is plentv of money avail- 
able for housing. When government or 
business steps up borrowing, mortgages 
face tough competition for long-term 
funds—especially limited-interest Veter- 
ans’ Administration and Federal Hous- 
ing Administration mortgages. 
¢ Sales-Rental Demand—F:ven though 
money for mortgages has been ample 
until recently, credit isn’t the whole 
story. Somebody has to want to borrow, 
somebody has to want housing. In the 
hungry years, housing was a question of 
shelter—any shelter. But people no lon- 
ger are homeless. So, what's behind the 
demand now? 

Essentially, there are two kinds of 
demand: sales and rental. Demand for 
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single-family homes is holding up well. 
In the first five months of this vear, 
there were 443,400 starts—38% ahead 
of a vear But the demand for 
rental housing, while smaller in propor- 
tion, is the strongest in decades. Last 
year, 209,000 rental units were started— 
the highest since 1928—and this year’s 
pace is 57% ahead of a vear ago. 

¢ The Market—T'o examine the market 
for sales and rental housing, Business 
WEEK reporters talked to lenders, build- 
crs, realtors—and buvers and_ renters 
themselves. ‘This is what they found: 

¢ The most significant thing about 
purchasers is that an increasing number 
are buying their second or third home. 
lhev need or can afford a bigger one. 

¢ Demand for low-priced homes— 
where buyers have a harder time scrap- 
ing up downpayment or closing costs— 
is softer than that for medium-priced 
or even high-priced homes. 

e Availability of mortgage money 
not only enables a family to buy a sec- 
ond house; it also makes it easier to 
sell the old one. 

e Luxury apartments are going up 
all over the country, both in town and 
in the suburbs. Here and there, a few 
families are moving back to the citv. 
¢ Three Factors—So long as household 
formation is running humdrum at a 
stable level—as it will be until the mid- 
1960s—any surge in housing demand 
must come from other sources. Accord- 
ing tO BUSINESS WEEK’S survey, three 
other forces are now at work: 

Upgrading: The desire or need for a 
larger home. 

Migration: The continued shuttling 
of the population. 

Demolition: Razing of homes for 
freeways, urban redevelopment, etc. 
¢ High Standard of Living—Of the 
three, upgrading stands out. Somewhere 
between 40% and 50% of today’s home 
buyers are selling their home to buy a 
new one. That compares with 32% in 
1951. Some are driven to buy because 
their children require separate bed- 
rooms. Others earn more, and can afford 
a better house. 

For all families, but particularly for 
those with lower incomes, inflation has 
been a boon. The veteran who 10 vears 


g 
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ago bought a house in Levittown, N. Y., 
with no downpayment for $7,900 can 
get $12,000 for it today. Even if he has 
reduced his mortgage only to $6,000, he 
can clear something like $6,000 in cash 
to apply on a new $18,000 home. 

In cases where space is not a need, 
families simply are able to afford a bet- 
ter home. The husband is making a 
larger income than ever before. With 
the children growing up, the wife may 
have taken a job to provide a second 
source of income. And now that the 
recession is well past, they feel sufh- 
ciently confident to improve thei 
standard of living. 

The majority of the second- or third- 
home buvers are going for houses in 
the middle-price range. he actual price 
bracket varies. It starts at $12,000 in 
Portland, Ore., at $14,000 in Muinne- 
apolis, at $16,000 in the Philadelphia 
area, and $18,000 around Boston. ‘The 
buvers are usually white-collar workers 
in their thirties or early forties 

First-home buyers make up the bulk 
of the market for lower-cost 
Chev are likelv to be truck drivers, fac- 
torv workers, or policemen who have 
reached the place where they want a 
house for their children, and probably 
have to scrape to get the downpayment. 
In Houston, prices start around $8,000, 
range around $14,000 in Pittsburgh. 

A number of first-home buvers aren’t 
buving new homes at all, but provide 
a good market for the existing homes 
being sold by others who are better off. 
These homes are likely to be roomy and 
less expensive in proportion. 

What surprises and delights builders 

in many cities is the market for expen- 
sive homes. This class of buvers in- 
cludes transferred corporation execu- 
tives, doctors, wealthy widows, newly- 
weds whose parents stake them to the 
house. On Philadelphia’s Main Line, 
says realtor Alan Emlen, “It’s ring 
around the rosy, over and over again, 
with the same clientele.” 
e Newcomers Help—Migration from 
other areas is another factor in the 
housing market. Transfer of company 
personnel promotes sales in cities such 
as Dallas, which has a large concentra- 
tion of regional offices. 

Movement — within metropolitan 
areas, too, continues unabated. ‘There 
is no end to the flight from city to 
suburbs. Some of the slack in the city 
is being taken up by families moving 
back from the suburbs—people who pre- 
fer the stable, if high, tax rates of the 
city against the soaring taxes of the 
suburbs, or people who are fed up with 
commuting. 
¢ What They Want—No matter what 
the motives, buyers seem agreed on 
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Unique barge moves lubricants up- 
river in bulk for canning at Sinclair's 
new Birmingport, Ala., plant. Deck 
warehouse holds packaged products 
for deliveries en route. 





Cleopatra Would Love Sinclair 


For the fabulous Egyptian queen, only the 
rarest of barges served for sailing the river Nile. 
“The poop was beaten gold . . . the oars were 
silver,” Shakespeare tells us. 

As a connoisseur of the finest in river carriers, 
Cleopatra would be intrigued by this unique 
barge developed by Sinclair. Not precious metals, 
but a wealth of new ideas went into it. Designed 
by Sinclair Refining Company engineers, it is the 
first ever built to carry many grades of finished 
lubricating oils in bulk. A special “double skin” 
insures against contamination, a danger that dis- 
couraged such barging before. 

Used to move lubricants from refinery to a 
regional packaging plant, the new barge affords 


substantial economies in distribution to growing 
Sinclair markets. It demonstrates concretely the 
Company’s leadership in pioneering new and 
more efficient operating techniques. 





Sinclair 






A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








what they want in their new home. 
Above all, they want more bedrooms 
and more bathrooms. Built-in kitchen 
appliances are in demand. Some build- 
ers note that clients are increasingly 
concerned with heart attacks, and are 
going in for a minimum of steps. Most 
second-home owners are more sophisti- 
cated than when they made their first 
purchase. They now know more about 
such things as the performance of dif- 
ferent heating units, quality of win- 
dows, and the need for ample wiring. 
* Apartments Share Boom—Despite 
the trend to more bedrooms and patios, 
rental units are sharing the coast-to- 
coast boom. Apartments are still 
favored by many newlyweds, single per- 
sons, older couples whose children 
have grown up, and families that are 
still shopping for a home. 

In Boston, the first high-rise apart- 
ment house is about to go up. In Los 
Angeles, where single-family construc- 
tion has devoured close-in land, apart- 
ment houses are mushrooming. Minne- 
apolis, never much of a city for renting, 
is putting up a number of apartments. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) residents are building 
duplexes, getting “‘free’”’ rent by renting 
out half the building. 

In a number of cities, the construc- 
tion of apartments has pushed the 
vacancy rate of rental units to 15%. In 
Los Angeles, it reached the point where 
the Apartment Assn. asked savings and 
loan associations to stop financing rental 
housing. The Building Contractors 
Assn. reported that apartment owners 
are rfe mad because they have been 
able to collect high rents on older build- 
ings; now most improve their proper- 
ties to compete with the new buildings. 

Luxury apartments are the big thing 
evervwhere. Often they are all a builder 
can afford to put up on expensive, cen- 
trally iocated land. 

In some cities, such as Baltimore, 
single-family homes—often _ trade-ins 
that builders accept on a deal for a new 
house—are available for rent. Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, and other minorities 
that can’t buy homes in many areas 
provide another market for rental units. 
¢ Long-Term Prospects—Against this 
growing demand, the outlook for hous- 
ing looks strong for the long term if 
the money market should tighten. 

It’s the money market that dictates 
largely how many, or how few, houses 
will be built with FHA or VA mort- 
gages. If the rates are attractive to 
lenders, there is plenty of demand from 
borrowers. (This week, the Senate 
passed a House bill to raise the VA rate 
to 54%.) Applications for inspection 
by FHA and VA are running ahead of 
last year, assuring a continued backlog 
of housing. 
¢ Steady Market—Conventionally  fi- 
nanced mortgages, which traditionally 
support more than half the housing 
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construction, are less vulnerable to mar- 
ket fluctuations. Their volume con- 
tinues to hold steady. As the BUSINESS 
WEEK survey turned up, the inflated 
values put on existing homes is enabling 
many second-home buyers to put up the 
cash to buy new homes through con- 
ventional financing. 


For the next three or tour years, 
builders expect to benefit from the up- 
grading and migration factors and, to a 


lesser extent, from demolition of 
houses. Then they look for household 
formations to step up again, and can 
hardly contain their enthusiasm for 
the prospects beyond 1965. 


Congress Turns Liberal on Aid 


The Administration is opposed to a change in foreign 
assistance for an unfamiliar reason—both House and Senate 
approved more than it asked for underdeveloped lands. 


A radical change in the Congressional 
debate over foreign aid has taken place 
in recent weeks. What looked like a 
field day for the opponents of foreign 
aid now may turn into a slugging match. 

Internationally minded Democrats on 
both the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have quietly launched a 
counterattack that has gone so far that 
the Administration finds itself—for the 
first time in the history of the program 
—opposing a major change on the para- 
doxical ground that it is too liberal. 

The outlook still is uncertain. Sub- 
stantial cuts in military aid and some 
cuts in economic aid still are probable. 
But it looks as though the liberal Demo- 
crats’ drive, at the least, has blunted 
the ax of anti-aid forces. 
¢ More for Development—The main 
push of the two committees is toward 
increasing long-term economic assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. They still 
want cuts in military aid to Asian and 
Middle Eastern allies, although they 
favor maintaining or increasing new 
weapons aid to NATO. 

Here, in detail, is what’s been happen- 
ing: 

In the Senate, the Foreign Relations 
Committee this week approved a for- 
eign aid bill authorizing close to $4.2- 
billion for foreign aid in fiscal 1960. 
For the first time in history, that was 
more than the total requested by the 
Administration—by $256-million. The 
committee called for authorizing the 
Development Loan Fund—which makes 
easy-term loans to underdeveloped 
countries—to borrow up to $1-billion 
a year from the Treasury for five vears. 
That compares to a one-year $700- 
million appropriation asked by the Ad- 
ministration. 

This provision faces fierce opposition 
in both houses of Congress. Eisenhow- 
er’s opposition will sway moderate Re- 
publicans to say no. 

The committee also transferred $223- 
million worth of military funds re- 
quested for allies in Asia and the Mid- 
dle East to NATO to buy new weapons. 

In the House, a foreign aid bill was 


cut in committee only $267-million be- 
low the Administration request. It also 
called for $100-million more for the 
Development Loan Fund than the 
President had requested. The money 
would be obtained by chopping $366- 
million out of military and political aid 
funds. 

¢ Turnaround—The Administration has 
been embarrassed by the Senate com- 
mittee’s move to increase the resources 
of the Development Loan Fund and to 
authorize it to borrow from the Treas- 
ury—thus short-circuiting the economy- 
minded appropriations committees. 

Two years ago the late Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, pleaded with 
Congress to permit the fund to borrow 
up to $2-billion from the Treasury over 
a three-year period to meet the growing 
threat of the Soviet economic offensive. 
Congress refused. 

This year, the Administration has 
been warning more solemnly than ever 
of the dangers of Soviet economic pene- 
tration. But now that the Senate has 
proposed that the fund be put on a 
long-term basis, with authority to 
borrow from the Treasury, the White 
House is strongly opposed. 

The about-face on the issue reflects 

the President’s sharp turn to the right 
on fiscal policy following the Repub- 
lican defeat last fall. 
e Why Congress Shifted—The sharp 
change in the mood toward foreign aid 
on Capitol Hill in recent weeks is a 
subtle thing to explain. Part of the 
explanation is that the pro-aid Demo- 
cratic leaders have drawn new support 
from Democrats elected for the first 
time last fall—men like Chester Bowles, 
former Ambassador to India, in the 
House, and young Sen. Frank Church 
(D-Ida.), a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

One influence undoubtedly was the 
report by the blue-ribbon Presidential 
committee to study foreign aid, recom- 
mending a $400-million boost in mili- 
tary aid to NATO. 

Part of the answer may also be 
stronger business support for U.S. as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. 
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GIANT EAR HEARS THE UNIVERSE TICK. This is the new 85-foot diameter radio telescope that Blaw-Knox 


constructed for the University of Michigan. It is located atop Peach Mountain near the University’s Ann Arbor 
campus, where it picks up radio waves from the sun, the planets, the stars, and galaxies of the Milky Way. 


Pinpointing signals from outer space 
Blaw-Knozx designed and built this huge, finely precisioned 


sky scanning receiver 


The marvel of this radio telescope is—it’s gigantic, yet 
delicately sensitive and precise. Its radar bowl cups like 
an ear towards the heavens, traps radio impulses from the 
remotest constellations. Or it can zero in on waves from 
a single orbiting star millions of light years away, and 
hold that star in dead center focus with a tracking mech- 
anism which stays right on the beam. 


Blaw-Knox excels in building heavy machinery, to the 
most demanding requirements, geared to operate as ac 
curately as a fine watch. How exacting are your needs’ 
If your company rolls or fabricates metals, or builds 
roads... if you deal with chemicals, processing or com 
munications—you’ll be interested in our services and 
products. Send for our brochure, “This Is Blaw-Knox.”’ 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1200 Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenue « Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 








In Business 


Piggyback’s Latest: Autos Ride 
Transport Trucks Atop Flatcars 


\ new and potentially lucrative line of business has 
been added to the railroads’ piggyback freight trade. 
l'‘his week, St. Louis-San Francisco RR (the Frisco) 
hauled $0 new autos from Chrysler Corp.’s plant in 
St. Louis to Ft. Worth aboard 20 highway auto transport 
trucks that were themselves piggybacked on flatcars. 

lord is also using the Frisco’s piggyback system to 
ship Mercurys from St. Louis to Oklahoma and ‘Texas. 
Chevy will start —_ month piggybacking new cars 
from its Oakland plant to northern California and Ore- 
gon 

Detroit's Big Three say that in some areas piggyback- 
ing is a valuable cost and time saver. 


another ironic move in the highway- 
iailroad battle cropped up. Gov. Robert Meyner pro- 
posed that surplus earnings of the rich New Jersey Turn- 
pike be used to subsidize the state’s shaky commuter 
railroads. ‘lo win approval, Meyner will have to get 
the legislature’s O.K. to conduct a referendum on 
whether the state should put its full credit behind the 
lurnpike bonds, then win that referendum, then get 
the bondholder’s approval. 

If he were successful, some $30-million to $40-million 
would be available from the surplus right away, and by 
the time the ‘Turnpike bonds were retired in 1988 almost 
another $600-million could be used. 


In New Jersev, 


TVA Gets Westinghouse Bid 


For 800,000-Kw. Generator 


Bids for steam turbine generators up to 60% larger 
than the biggest (500,000 kw) now in use were opened 
this week by TVA. Westinghouse offered the largest 
of all, an 800,000-kw. job whose $24-million price tag 
works out to $30 per kw.—the same unit cost as General 
lectric’s proposed 600,000-kw. model for $18,007,280. 

(here's no certainty, though, that either U.S. com- 
pany will get the job, for three foreign bidders offered 
500,000-kw. models at a much lower cost per kilowatt. 
Brown Boveri's $84-million bid figures to $17 per kw., 
while Parsons at $11,541,000 and English Electric at 
$11,840,000 were just over $20 per kw. 


Bethlehem Drops Executive Bonuses, 
Adopts Tax-Saving “Dividend” Plan 


Bethlehem Steel Corp., noted for its executive pay 
scale, is abolishing the big yearend cash bonuses which 
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gave the company 10 of the 25 top slots in BUSINESS 
WEEK survey of executive compensation (BW—Jun.13 
"59,p46) . 

Instead, the executives will collect “dividend units” 
equal to the dividends paid on a share of Bethlehem 
common stock. The number of units per man is de- 
termined by a formula involving company income; 
payments will continue for life. 

Bethlehem says it adopted the dividend unit system— 
similar to those in effect at du Pont and General Motors 
—to avoid the huge taxes on big bonuses, by spreading 
the payments over the years. Last year, it is estimated, 
Pres. Arthur B. Homer kept only $98,374 of his $511,249 
total compensation. 

(he plan comes up for stockholder approval July 28. 
If it’s adopted, Bethlehem expects that a suit charging 
payment of excessive bonuses will be dropped. 


Business Briefs 


A federal grand jury in New York this week brought 
in a ‘Taft-Hartley indictment of Dave Beck, former boss 
of the Teamsters, Roy Fruehauf, chairman of Fruchauf 
Trailer Co., and Bert Seymour, president of Associated 
Transport, Inc., and its subsidiary Brown Equipment 
& Mfg. Co. The indictment charges that Fruehauf and 
Seymour “did unlawfully pay” $200,000 to Beck; the case 
apparently grows out of transactions developed before 
the McClellan committee two years ago (BW—Mayl$ 

57,p15 53). 


Pay-I'V, hampered by FCC restrictions in the U.S. 
(BW —Mar.28’59 ,p110), will get a tryout in Canada in 
the late fall. Famous Plevers Canadian Corp., sub 
sidiary of Paramount Pictures Corp., has set up a new 
division, Trans Canada Telemeter, which will operate 
a cable pay-as-you-see system in Etobicoke, West To 
ronto suburb. Famous Players will start with about 
5,000 homes. Viewers will pay $5 for installation on 
coin boxes, about $1 for first-run movies. Old-time 
films may cost viewers as little as 5¢ 


A bill raising taxes on life insurance companies by 
about $500-million on last year’s income and $535 
million on 1959 income has been sent by Congress t 
the White House for Presidential approval, which i 
expected. 


Rand Development Corp.'s new Moscow office (BW- 
Apr.459,p33) has obtained U.S. production rights for 
its first Russian product—a machine for rapid suturing 
of body tissues with tantalum staples. 


“An intensive study of policy and practices of U.S 
subsidiaries in Canada” is planned by the Canadian- 
American Committee, financed partly by private indus- 
try and partly by the Carnegie Foundation. 


Companies wishing to be named in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s new list of outfits interested in 
securing government research and development contracts 
should apply to SBA by July 17. ‘The list is available 
to government purchasing officers and prime contractors. 
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Machine Tool Buyers: 


Beware the fallacy of the “Favorable Cash Flow’”’ formula 





Like all other formulas popularly used as guides in making 
decisions on the replacement of capital equipment, the so-called 
“favorable cash flow” concept contains a serious fallacy. 

The fallacy of this particular formula lies in the arbitrary 
selection of the period of time required to obtain a favorable 
cash flow. This is illustrated by the following example. 
Hypothesis 

(1) Management Objective Favorable Cash Flow in 2 Years 

(2) Cost of New Equipment $10,000 

(3) Cash Savings After Taxes, Plus Depreciation, Now — $3,000 


(4) Projected Annual Increase Per Year in Factor (3) $500 
Decision 

Postpone Replacement until fifth year 
Result 


Loss of Cash: First Year — $3,000; Second Year $3,500; 
Third Year $4,000; Fourth Year $4,500; 
Fifth Year $5,000; Total — $20,000 
the man who needs Secondary Result 


a new machine too! Projected Cost of Equipment in 5 Years, $13,800 
Postpone Replacement Decision for Approximately 4 More 
Years. Ad Infinitum. 
Does Jones & Lamson offer a positive approach; a realistic, 
workable formula that is free from fallacies such as this? Yes! 
Write today for complete information 


) 
(sl) JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vt. 


lurret Lathes «¢ Automatic Lathes «+ Tape Controlled Machines e Thread & Form Grinders . Optica! Comparators - Thread Tools 


is already paying for it 





drilling rigs... We automobiles 


Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


In the oil fields where your gasoline originates, the need may be for a special Torrington Angular Contact 
Rotary Table Bearing to support thousands of feet of whirling drill string. In your car, it may be a compact 
Torrington Needle Bearing to smooth your steering. 

Between these two examples lie all kinds of requirements. To meet this broad range of needs, Torrington 
makes every basic type of anti-friction bearing. 

You can be confident that engineering recommendations from Torrington will bring the broadest expe- 
rience to bear on your specific application requirements. For help in developing the right anti-friction appli- 
cation for your product, rely on your Torrington representative. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn. 
—and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER © CYLINDRICAL ROLLER » BALL © NEEDLE ROLLERS e THRUST 
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GOP strategy for 1960 is evolving. You should watch it closely. It will 
influence business. The central theme will be to sell the “sound dollar,” 
and pin the blame for inflation on Democratic big spending programs. The 
effect hoped for is to draw a sharper line between Republican and Demo- 
cratic theory and practice on THE issue: inflation. 


Pres. Eisenhower is an author of the idea. He will go all out now to 
try to make sure that his successor is a Republican. 


The effort will be to build a pocketbook issue—something that appeals 
to the working man and his wife. The stage setting is going on now. It 
indicates that Eisenhower will veto money bills voted by the Democratic- 
run Congress that substantially exceed the Administration’s budget. This 
has been a prospect for many months. Now it seems assured. 


Eisenhower will go on the air—use fireside chats. 


His personal popularity still is high. The effort will be to build up 
popular support for Eisenhower’s ideas ahead of next year’s Presidential 
nominating conventions. 


The appeal will be to all age groups. The inflation that started in 1939 
has damaged the retirement hopes of millions. The holder of a $50,000 
insurance policy 20 years ago now is faced with the fact that it’s worth only 
$24,006. These will be the arguments that Eisenhower and the GOP will 
use as ‘ney try to blame Democrats for “cheap” money. 


Will it work? GOP insiders think it might. 


Democrats have no big issues. There’s peace in the world, even though 
it is on the uneasy side. Times are good. Business, over-all, is reaching for 
new highs. Jobs are becoming more plentiful all the time. The number 
of people out of work is declining, month by month. The Washington fore- 
casters see a high level of business through next year. 


The Democrats are floundering, frankly. In January, they were all- 
out for a big rise in spending. This showed up in their housing, airport 
construction, area development, and- other bills. Now, these bills are all 
bogged down. The basic reason is that recovery has come about without 
any of these so-called stimulants. And Democratic leaders in Congress are 
burned up over attacks from the National Committee’s advisory council 
demanding more spending. 


On the Republican side, factional fighting seems to be on the decline. 
The liberals, who felt six months ago that Eisenhower was too conservative 
on spending, are fairly quiet today. The conservatives, who complained 
last year that Eisenhower had become “New Deal” on spending, are more 
content. They like the current trend. 


Hopes of individual candidates are involved, in both parties. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon, who stood by the Eisenhower line even when he had 
doubts about its appeal, may gain. 


New York Gov. Rockefeller, who is considered more liberal than Nixon, 
may be hurt a bit. 


The showdown between these two will come in New Hampshire next 
year. This is the early primary, and both men are in. Rockefeller will have 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 








WASHINGTON the backing of Sherman Adams, former governor of the state and former 
BUREAU top assistant to Eisenhower, who left Washington last fall after the investi- ‘ 
JUNE 20, 1959 gation of his relations with Bernard Goldfine. Adams never approved of ' 


Nixon: But Sen. Styles Bridges, who comes up for reelection next year, 
will be for Nixon. If Rockefeller loses in New Hampshire, he might with- 
draw. Nixon wouldn't. 


On the Democratic side, the liberal contenders are worried 
Gov. Williams of Michigan now is being given no chance at all. 


Former candidate Stevenson appears very modest in his statements and 
many within his party say the modesty is justified. 

Sen. Symington of Missouri has his hopes, and may well wind up with 
the backing of ex-Pres. Truman. But many recall that Truman’s backing 
failed to help Harriman in 1956. 





PRET Sreregyewsrerw a were 


Senate Leader Johnson of Texas is rated as stronger all the time. 
— 


On the steel wage dispute, Eisenhower’s intention is to stay out and 
let management and labor reach an agreement. Since his first nomination 
in 1952, Eisenhower has felt that the White House should not become 
involved in disputes of this type. So far, it’s a policy he has followed. 


Note the efforts to get Washington in. Sen. Symington has proposed 
that Eisenhower ‘take the leadership” in this wage controversy, as did 
ex-Pres. Truman. You may recall that when Truman got the White 
House involved, the steelworkers got one of their biggest wage increases 
and the cost was passed along to steel users. 


The Washington assumption is that steel wages will rise. The hope, 
of course, is that (1) the raise will be modest, (2) the strike if any will be 
short, and (3) the higher costs will not be passed on in higher prices. 


Odds against a labor reform bill at this session are rising. 


The unions expect a tough bill in the House—much tougher than the 
Kennedy bill passed by the Senate. 


Here’s the union strategy: A real effort will be made to kill the bill 
in the House Labor & Education Committee. If this fails, and a bill is 
reported out, there will be no effort on the floor to soften the terms. The 
idea is that if the bill is tough enough, and the House passes it, it will 
then die in conference between the House and Senate. 





The debt ceiling will be increased ahead of the June 30 deadline. 


The House will vote a permanent rise of $2-billion. This would put 
the fixed ceiling at $285-billion—$3-billion less than Eisenhower wants. 


And there will be a temporary rise of $10-billion. Note that this is 
for one year only, which means that the debt ceiling issue will come up 
again next year in the atmosphere of a Presidential election. 


Federal interest ceilings will be raised. There will be bitter contro- 
versy on this. Eisenhower won’t get the freedom he wants for the Treasury 
in the money market. But he will win a compromise, and this will tend 

42 to stiffen all interest rates. 
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2 crews and 8 hours later... 


an acre we Wheeling TriRib Roof Deck! 


All of a sudden, a steel skeleton is transformed into a 
building. The roof goes on before your very eyes! It’s 
Wheeling Tri-Rib Roof Deck—a delight to the owner 
because it’s so economical ... and to the builder be- 
cause it’s so fast and easy. 
A delight to the building user, too. Because Tri-Rib 
is so light and strong that users are never bothered 
by the clutter of columns and supports needed by 
heavier, old-fashioned roofs. This means unob- 
structed views at sports and entertainment events 
. wide super-market aisles for easier shopping .. . 


and a lower tax bill on that new school your com 
munity is planning to build. 
Yet Tri-Rib is only one of many types of proven 
Wheeling steel roofings that can solve nearly every 
roofing problem. For example, there’s the farmer’s 
old friend, Channeldrain, and Wheeling Corrugated 
Roofing for special industrial buildings. So — next 
time you have a roofing problem—be sure you remem- 
ber that you can always rely on $teel 

. Wheeling steel. Wheeling Corru- 
gating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. | 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY-— IT’S WHEELING STEEL . 
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EYE IT...TRY IT..-.ON CHAMPION PAPERS 


Paints or perfumes, peaches or pills, the smartest products on dealers’ shelves 
are wearing labels made from Champion papers. The eye-appeal that becomes 
buy-appeal often depends on an attractive, colorful label. The wide variety of 
Champion label papers provides the very qualities—high gloss, printability, scuff- 
resistance among them—that make this possible. It is Champion’s goal, through 
research and development, to bring its customers the right and the best paper for 
any job where paper is used. 

The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. District Sales Offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati; Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors 


in every major city, Makers of quality coated and uncoated papers for books. magazines, envelopes, 


labels, boxwraps, greeting cards, business forms, tags, tablets, food packuging, and many other uses, a 
Pe ey 


CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 
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A Good Guess at Brewers’ Sales 


(Thousands of Barrels) 


The total market for beer 








wen ini 1958 1957 1950 
as been static. 
. , Anheuser-Busch ...... 6,982* 6,1 16 4,526 
. ’ Se SS... eee 6,024 5,097 
Battling for it, brewers Falstaff ........... + 4,502 4,300 2,287 
turn to popular-priced Ballantine .......... 4,036 3,982 4,375 
beers | 6 RSE REEERE Ee 3,151 501 
Memm ...<csésecess BOM 3,376 1,053 
and wait for the 1960s, liebmann .......... 2,847 2,900 2,662 
when the postwar baby SPE eee A 2,940 2,652 
Pabst............... 2,550** 2,900 3,150 
crop comes of age. eS SO 2,322 2,106 
INDUSTRY TOTAL ..84,425 864,371 


*Includes American Brewing Co., purchased by A-B in 1958. 
**Does not include Biatz’ sles of 1,700,000 bbl, Pabst acquired Blatz in 1958. 


Data: Published Figures and BUSINESS WEEK Estimates, 
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U.S. Brewers Thirst for a Boom 


Brewers are a mysterious lot. For the 
most part, they hide their sales and 
production figures in a locked drawer. 
Of the companies listed in the table 
above, only — three—Anhcuser-Busch, 
Inc., Falstaff Brewing Corp., and Pabst 
Brewing Co.—are public corporations. 
Some of the other brewers issuc sales 
figures. Some don't. 

Hence a tabulation of the top 10 
has to be a good guess only. Other 
estimates would show a different  pic- 
ture: The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing 
Co., for example, ranks above Lieb- 
mann Breweries according to some 
dopesters. Licbmann says this is non- 
sense. Schaefer refuses to comment. 
Again, many reports put a newcomer 
in the big ‘ime, San Francisco’s Lucky 
Lager Brewing Co., in the No. 10 spot, 
in place of Miller Brewing Co. Later 
reports put Miller back on again. And, 
of course, if Pabst had added in the 
sales of Blatz, which it acquired last 
vear, Pabst would have ranked higher 
ON BUSINESS WEEK’S scale. 

Another mystery is the mulishness 
(or stability, if vou like) of the beer 
market. Total tax-paid’ withdrawals 
have stuck at around 85-million bbl. 
for some years. In a rising economy, 
the outsider asks, how come? 
¢ Delayed Impact—Brewers have an 
answer or an alibi. The postwar popula- 
tion surge that brought big gains to so 
many industries helped brewers not at 
all. Few doctors prescribe beer for 
babies. 
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Yet there’s nothing static about the 
industry itself. In fact, the inelasticity 
of the market has whipped up even 
stiffer competition. Until the postwar 
babies reach beer-drinking age, during 
the 1960s, gains by one company come 
mostly out of a competitor's pocket. 

The race for a bigger share of the 
available market shows up two ways: 

e Deeper penetration into new 
ireas, by the large brewers, often back- 
stopped by regional brewcries. 

e In the last couple of vears, an 
outburst of interest by the so-called 
premium beer makers in popular-priced 
beer. 
¢ Changing Places—Rapid changes in 
the ranks underscore the competition. 
In 1949, Carling Brewing Co. stood 
62nd on the list. It is fifth today. Fal- 
staff was No. 7 in 1950. It holds the 
No. 3 spot now. Clearly there’s a 
chance for the latecomer who wants to 
slug it out in the marketplace. 

In this kind of killing race, manv 
small breweries have dropped out—or 
sold out. There were something like 
+75 breweries in the U.S. in 1945. 
There are around 250 today. In 1950, 
the top 10 had roughly 37% of the 
market. Last vear they had about 45%. 
It may be that the weaklings have been 
weeded out, as some of the. thriving 
smaller breweries believe. But most in 
the business look for more concentra- 
tion in the hands of fewer companies. 


The industry reckons that 50 breweries 


right now are looking for a buver. 


Many locals have accentuated th 
competitive situation by dumping 
often in the form of private label sell 
ing. Add this to rising costs and a heavy 
tax ‘load, and the reasons for the high 
pitch of competition are apparent 


|. The Big Push 


Probably the freshest element in the 
picture right now is the rising interest 
in popular-priced beer as opposed t 
premium beer. 

Example No. 1: Anheuser-Busch owe 
at least some of its record sales to the 
fast expansion of its popular-priced 
Busch Bavarian. Introduced in 1955, 
after the spectacular flop of the com 
pany’s earlier try with Busch Lager, 
Busch Bavarian is now selling in 15 
states. 

Example No. 2: Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co., which reluctantly conceded the 
beer crown to Anheuser-Busch last year, 
has revived its popular-priced brand, 
Old Milwaukee. 

Example No. 3: Pabst Brewing makes 
no bones about a prime reason for the 
merger with Blatz. Pabst wanted a 
popular-priced beer. 
¢ Premium vs. Popular—Actually, the 
line between a premium beer and a 
popular-priced beer is fuzzy.- ‘The word 
premium is a misnomer by now, says 
an industry spokesman. Originally, 
premium price simply reflected the ship 
ping costs of the handful of companies 
who have long marketed nationally: An- 
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PHILIP MORRIS WAREHOUSE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA: 
Architect H. C. Baskerville states as the reason for choosing pre- 
stressed concrete: “After comparison of a number of framing 
systems, prestressed proved to be the most economical.” Archi- 








MAY COMPANY SHOPPING CENTER, WEST 
COVINA: Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corporation, 
states, among other reasons for the choice of this method 


for this $12,000,000 development: “. . . long spans with 
minimum intermediate columns permitting maximum un- 
obstructed areas... low cost and elimination of mainte- 
nance.” Architect Engineer: A. C. Martin & Associates, Los 
Angeles; Contractor: T-S Construction Engineers, Inc., 
Los Angeles; Prestressed Concrete Manufacturer: ROCK- 
WIN PRESTRESSED CONCRETE CORP., Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 


Pi a 4 
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tects & Consulting Engineers: Baskervill & Son, Hankins & 
Anderson, Richmond, Virginia; Architect Consultant to the 
Owner: Ulrich Franzen, A.1.A., New York, N. Y.; Prestressed Con- 
crete Fabricator: CONCRETE STRUCTURES, INC., Richmond, Virginia. 
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MAYFLOWER MOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY: Architect $. L. Malkind 
states: “In addition to being 25% cheaper than comparative materials, 
the happy union of prestressed concrete girders and floor beams and 
concrete columns provides a perfect foil for architectural decoration.” 
This three-tiered motel was designed and built, from ground-breaking 
to opening, in five months. Architect: Samuel Lewis Malkind, New 
York, N. Y.; Consulting Engineer: Stresscon Associates, Newark, N. J.; 
Contractor: Ramat Construction Company, Spring Valley, N. Y.; Fabri- 
cator of prestressed elements: ATLANTIC PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
COMPANY, Subsidiary of Warner Company, Trenton, N. J. 


lf you're planning to build almost anything 


First consider the benefits of prestressed concrete construction 


ECONOMY «+ DURABILITY + FIREPROOF + MAINTENANCE-FREE 
DESIGN FLEXIBILITY + ARCHITECTURALLY PLEASING «+ EASY, FAST 
ERECTION + PLANT-CONTROLLED QUALITY + AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, 
NOW * LONG SPANS, BIG BAYS + LOW INSURANCE 


Given here are some current examples of what is being done 
with prestressed concrete throughout the country. In each 
case you'll find at least one of the above listed benefits given 
as the reason for the choice of this method over all types of 
construction. 

In 1948 Roebling placed on the market the first wire and 
strand made specifically for the purpose of prestressing con- 
crete. Since that time, prestressed concrete construction 
justifiably has enjoyed an ever-increasing acceptance — for 
all types of structures —by architects, engineers, contractors, 
builders and by the owners and managers who pay for them. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation not only has played 
a major role in the development and promotion of pre- 





stressed concrete, manufacturing the finest wire and strand 
available, but has compiled a wealth of data on design 
methods and tensioning details. This knowledge and experi- 
ence, gained through years of research and practice, is 
offered to you—whether a mildly interested observer or one 
intent upon taking immediate advantage of all that pre- 
stressed concrete has to offer. We suggest you ask your 
nearby prestressed concrete fabricator for details or write 
to Construction Materials Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Corporation, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


CONSULT ROEBLING.. .. First in the U.S. with prestressing 
and tensioning elements 


ROE BLING 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
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heuser-Busch, Schlitz, Pabst, Miller, and 
Ballantine—with its ale. 

Though Anheuser-Busch has stated 
publicly that its biggest brand, Bud- 
weiser, reached new records and out- 
sold all competing brands last  vear, 
over-all sales of premium beer have 


been declining. According to Harris 
Perlstein, chairman of Pabst, the prem- 
iums accounted for 26% of all volume 
in 1952. Now they are down to 20%. 
The industry believes this decline 
partly accounts for the gradual drop in 
Miller's High Life. Miller makes onh 
a premium beer. Rumor has it that 
Miller is on the lookout for a merger 
with a popular-priced brewery. Pres. 
Norman Klug denies this, without clos- 
ing the door to such an eventuality. 
¢ Across the Map—Expansion by addi- 
tion of new plant facilities has been a 
pattern for some vears. Pabst, head 
quartered in Chicago, thinks it pio- 
neered the multi-plant setup back in 
1934. It now has five, including Blatz, 
but is operating four. It moved Blatz 
production to its own newer plant, is 
holding the Blatz brewery in reserve 
Falstaff branched out from its St. Louis 
home plant first in 1935. By now, of 
the four national beer marketers, onl 
Miller operates from one location. 
This sort of expansion is continuing. 
Last vear, Anheuser-Busch acquired 
American Brewing Co. of Florida, 
which makes Regal, a popular-priced 
beer. This June, Busch opened a big, 
glamorous plant—complete with gardens 
and bird sanctuary—in Tampa. Falstaff 
now has eight plants in seven cities. 
Schlitz has five, with one in Tampa that 
started operations late in 1958. 
Carling, whose growth has been phe- 
nomenal, had one brewery—in Cleve- 
land—in 1949. This company, con- 
trolled by Canadian Breweries, Ltd., 
now has five. It started operations in 
Atlanta last vear, bought the Heidel- 
berg brewerv in Tacoma this January, 
has plans for opening in Baltimore. 
Like Falstaff, Carling makes it clear it 
has its eve on the No. 1 spot. 
¢ Stay-at-Homes—Yet several names 
on the top 10 list have stuck to a lim- 
ited market. P. Ballantine & Sons 
manages to rank No. 4 without going 
bevond its big Newark, N. J., brewery. 
It markets in 17 states. Schaefer and 
Liebmann both have several breweries, 
but all are in the New York area, and 
their market is pretty much restricted 
to that region and New England. 
None of these has any “immediate” 
plans to stretch farther away from home. 
But none is ruling out the possibility. 


ll. Field of Battle 


Anheuser-Busch, holder of the 1958 
crown, has no intention of letting it go 
Its first-quarter sales this year topped 
last vear’s by some 218,000 bbl., not 
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counting sales of Regal. ‘The company 
predicts it will top 7.5-million bbl. for 
the vear, and 8.5-million by 1960. It 
won't tell how much Busch Bavarian 
contributed to the total; it says only 
that Budweiser and its Michelob draft 
beer both were up. 

Bouncy August A. Busch, Jr., presi- 
dent, believes the company learned some 
valuable lessons from the failure of 
Busch Lager. It tried to sell that brand 
as a sort of secondary Budweiser. Busch 
Bavarian gets separate treatment—its 
own marketing setup, its own advertis- 
ing pitch, and a lot of separate promo- 
tion money. For instance, $1-million of 
its ad money goes to sponsor the St. 
Louis Cardinals, for Busch Bavarian. 
The company requires that wholesalers 
who handle Busch Bavarian must have 
separate trucks for that brand. 

I'lambovance has alwavs marked this 

company’s doings. Its famous Grant's 
arm plavs host to 117,000 visitors a 
vear. The equally famous Clydesdale 
horses prance in the Tournament of 
Roses and in country fairs across the 
nation. The lavish gardens and beauti- 
ful plant at ‘Tampa are one more ex- 
ample of management's consciousness 
of the value of public relations. 
* Conflicting Claims—Trade talk has it 
that Schlitz” venture into a popular- 
priced brand is not a success. Schlitz 
officials, with typical taciturnity, say 
sales of Old Milwaukee are up to ex- 
pectations. To claims that Budweiser 
alone outsold Schlitz last vear, the big 
Milwaukee brewer merely points out 
that Anheuser-Busch sales figures do not 
show individual brands. 

It is estimated that about 80% of 
beer sold today is packaged. More 
and more this means supermarkets and 
grocery stores are major outlets; hence 
packaging is a big item. Budweiser has 
made five subtle changes in its package 
design in the last three vears. Schaefer 
last vear redesigned its entire line—label, 
trucks, and all—to make both cans and 
bottles pretty enough for the dinner 
table. Jacob Ruppert, too, redid its 
packaging this vear. 

Perhaps because men consume far 
more beer per capita than women, many 
brewers tie their advertising to sports, 
both on radio and TV. Recently, Bud- 
weiser has been appealing to the women 
in a very softpedal wav, by featuring 
beautiful women in its ads. Ruppert 
this spring made a real pitch for this 
market. It put on a fashion show in 
the big tap room in its Manhattan 
brewery, tied up with Fifth Avenue’s 
Arnold Constable for a Father Knicker- 
bocker window display. One _ reason: 
According to a new study just released 
by Continental Can Co., two out of 
three men drink beer, whereas only 
one woman in three drinks it. 

Adolph Coors Co. outside Denver 
has pioneered a new packaging venture: 





Putting beer in aluminum cans. This 
way, Coors savs, it can package un 
pasteurized beer, which is, in effect, a 
draft beer. Coors is turning out its 
own cans, savs its market testing ha 
been favorable. 


lll. Happier Days 


Most companies predict gains in 1959 
—though over-all, expectations are for 
mavbe a 1% to 2% increase. Falstaff 
hopes to step up sales 5%. Most 
others, except Anheuser-Busch, are cau 
tious about naming figures. 

But they have reason for their op 
timism. Strikes hurt brewers in_ th« 
eastern markets last vear, and a long 
Detroit strike knocked The Stroh Brew 
ery Co. off the top 10. This vear th 
industrv looks for less trouble on that 
score. 

The profit picture has been grim 
Labor in a brewerv comes high; raw 
material costs are rising; shipping cost 
are an ever-present blight. The ominou 
rumbles of price competition from loca! 
brewers don’t help. But the indust: 
has put much effort into improving pr 
duction efficiency to offset all thes 
costs. 

e The New Pabst—For Pabst, the ad 
dition of Blatz is expected to spell 

big difference. On its own, Pabst had 
been running in the red for the last 
couple of vears. Blatz, with limited dis 
tribution, was one of the fastest-growing 
beers. Under Pabst’s roof, it can get 
wide distribution quickly. This spring, 
Chmn. Perlstein reported, the com 
pany turned the corner into black ink 

Manv in the trade feel that eventually 
it will be a case of tail wagging dog 
that Blatz will top Pabst. A prominent 
Milwaukee brewer points. out that a 
Blatz man, James C. Windham, be 
came Pabst president, and that anothe: 
Blatz_ man now heads the compan. 
sales. “It makes vou wonder,”” he says 
“who bought whom.” 

While clearly indicating its interest 
in the big 80% of the market that 
goes to popular-priced beers, Pabst has 
by no means given up on premiums 
In fact, it has just brought out a new 
one, Pabst Original. 

Right now, the industry puts high 
hopes in a promotion of the U.S 
Brewers Foundation, aimed to tell con 
sumers about the fine nutritive quali 
ties of beer. T'V spectaculars and ad 
vertising in Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
and Look, plus other consumer adver- 
tising, will do a job to sell beer, its 
backers hope. 

But it’s when they take a longer look 
ahead that the brewers begin to sing 
Research has consistently shown that 
beer is the drink of the younger people 
When they think of the blooming mar- 
ket just around the corner, they carol: 
“Oh, those wonderful ’60s.”” END 
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when it’s time to 








“School’s Out Time" means moving time for 

business personnel. Burnham makes this 
tough job easy...packs, loads and 
ships...safely and securely. Helps 
transferred families get settled too 
—by unpacking and placing home 
furnishings at destination. For effi- 
cient moving at lowest cost... call 
the man from Burnham Van. 


IN THE WEST, CALL THE MAN FROM FORD VAN 


‘0, ‘ 
a, wt 
Pistanct O2 


find the Burnham 
man in the 


‘Yellow Pages’ 














VAN LINES 








BURNHAM'S 


VAN SERVICE 
MOVERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


Agents in principal cities 


BURNHAM'S VAN SERVICE FORD VAN LINES 


Columbus, Georgia Executive Offices Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Making It | 


Gift wrapping makers, tied to 
seasonal Christmas market, aim 
for year-round sales with fancy 
wrapping for all occasions. 


The printing presses of the gift wrap 
ping industry will be pushing out mil 
lions of miles of gaily decorated paper 
this month in preparation for what 
the industry confidently predicts will be 
the “best wrapped Christmas in_his- 
tory.” On through a sweltering suminet 
the gift wrapping producers will con- 
tinue—some on a three-shift schedule 
to pour out Christmas paper. In fact, 
they've been hard at work for 1959's 
Christmas ever since last October. 

\t the drawing boards, meanwhile, 
designers are hurrying to finish up thei 
1960 model Santas, sleighs, reindeer, 
and holly wreaths for next vear’s Yule- 
tide. And the idea men are already 
scouring such unlikely spots as Euro- 
pean art museums and Broadway shows 
in search of fresh motifs for Christmas, 
1961. 

Though 75% of the industry's sales 
come from Christmas merchandise, the 
job of turning out the products for 
the annual holiday sales spree is already 
a vear-round task. While it is grow- 
ing fast even on this seasonal sales 
basis, the gift wrap industry is eagerly 
eying the alluring sales prospects that 
could result from transforming itself 
into a truly veararound business from 
the sales standpoint, too. There is a 
staggering potential, the industry feels, 
in “making it Christmas every dav of 
the vear.” 
¢ Boon and Bane—The fact that while 
Christmas dawns but once a vear, the 
industry's sun never sets on it has been 
both boon and bane for gift wrap pro- 
ducers. The industry credits increased 
demand after World War II for colon 





“Every gift should be wrapped.” 
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ful Christmas wrapping with turning a 
staid 50-year-old industry into a mush- 
rooming business that may ring up as 
much as $200-million in sales at retail 
this year. 

But the three ghosts of Christmas 
haunt the industry, too. By the time 
Christmas Present rolls around, the in- 
dustry will be up to its ear in debt to 
carry the seasonal load. One big com- 
pany figures that by Dec. 25 each year 
its borrowings pile up to a total half 
the size of its annual sales volume. 

The ghosts of Christmases Past haunt 
the designers in their effort to create 
novel designs | year after vear. As one of 
them says, “I don’t know what we're 
going to do with Santa Claus after 
1962.” 

And the ghosts of future Christmases 
cast a worried shadow ahead. While 
gift wrapping is particularly subject to 
the vagaries of fashion, producers must 
commit themselves to designs as much 
as two years in advance of ultimate 
sales. 
¢ Line-Up—Despite these formidable 
problems imposed on the gift wrapping 
industry by the present seasonal nature 
of its sales, the tempting potential of 
vear-round gift wrap sales has brought 
some giant corporations into what was 
once a tightly held, specialty company 
type of business. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., long 
entrenched in the accessories end of 
gift wrapping—ribbons, seals, special 
tapes—has recently penetrated the lucra- 
tive gift paper market. Dow Chemical 
Co. acquired an old-line paper maker 
in Ben-Mont Papers, Inc. These compa- 
nies compete with two independents, 
The Papercraft Corp. and Dennison 
Mfg. Co. for the bulk of the market. 

Reynolds Metals Co., glimpsing a 
promising end product in aluminum foil 
wrapping, has set up a division to pro- 
duce and sell this rapidly growing form 
of wrapping. 

Some of the aristocrats of the greet- 
ing card business are working the other 
side of the fence, too. Hallmark Cards, 
Inc., and Norcross, Inc., have stepped 
up efforts to sell higher priced gift 
wrappings as an adjunct to their cards. 
The Gibson Art Co., American Greet- 
ings Corp., and United Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., also go in for wrap- 
pings along with cards. 
¢ Lure—It’s the notion of Christmas 
365 days a year that is luring these 
companies into gift wrapping. John 
Young, general sales manager of Min- 
nesota Mining’s Gift Wrap & Fabric 
Div., rhapsodizes about the potential: 

“Look at the figures—every year there 
are 4-million new babies, 2-million 
weddings, 35-million anniversaries, 5- 
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Christmas 365 Days a Year 





“Shall I wrap it up nice to make it look more expensive?” 


million graduations. These and other 
occasions add up to 55 gifts per person 
per vear.” 

So far, though, the industry has 
failed to wrap up very much of this 
market. Papercraft’s Pres. Joseph Katz 
laments, “Once you get past Christmas, 
people do a_ discouragingly small 
amount of wrapping. If every gift in 
this country were wrapped, the indus- 
trv could do 10, maybe 20 times the 
present volume of business. 
¢ Psychology—To find out how to pep 
up off-season sales, most companies 
have delved into some form of con- 
sumer research. Papercraft’s Katz sums 
up his company’s discoveries about 
wrapping motivation in this statement: 
“Our wrappings make any gift, even 
cheap ones, look expensive. And that’s 
why people buy wrappings—particularly 
in a recession year, when they tend to 
buy cheaper gifts.” 

Papercraft retained motivational re- 
searcher Louis Cheskin, a specialist in 
color psychology, and has reshaped 
much of its design thinking in accord- 
ance with his suggestion. Figuring 98% 
of all wrappings are bought by women, 
Cheskin ruled out blue, a “cold” color 
that repeals the female eye, and coun- 
seled against using “masculine symbols” 


such as angles and sharp lines. Paper 
craft’s new designs abound in circle 
and soft curves. 

The company also relies on simpler 
research methods, such as showing ad- 
vance designs to a special panel of its 
women employees. Minnesota Mining 
frequently runs a more massive san 
pling by testing new ideas on its 5,000 
plus women emplovees. 
¢ Varied Outlets—W raps for the ma 
market wind up in some highly diver 
retail outlets. Ben-Mont figures its 
products go into variety stores, drug 
chains, supermarkets, gift shops, cand) 
stores, and discount houses. ‘The num 
ber and variety of outlets precludes 
much direct selling, gives the compan 
little control over display and in-stor 
promotion. Ben-Mont sells through 
wholesalers, manufacturers agents, food 
brokers, and rack jobbers. 

Ben-Mont’s Keith Comey deplores 
the lack of contact with the ultimate 
consumer. He says, “There are a num- 
ber of facts we'd like to deyelop about 
our customers. For instance, we sus- 
pect there may be substantial regional 
variances in taste for and usage of gift 
wrapping.” But the ultimate consumer 
remains “a pretty mysterious creature.” 

Papercraft’s Katz expresses dissatis- 
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These Southwest Decision-making 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR “30-MINUTE 


Dan C. Williams, President 
Southland Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


66! assumed one elevator system was very much like an- 

| other until | saw the *30-Minute Pre-Investment Eye- 
Opener.’ My behind-the-scenes look at Automatic Traffic 

Control alone convinced me otherwise. It certainly ‘sold’ 

me on Westinghouse leadership in operatorless eleva- 


toring. 99 


John D. Mayo, President ™ 
The Mayo Hotel 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Before we modernized our elevators, we witnessed the 
Westinghouse ‘Eye-Opener’ demonstration. This was 
followed by a thorough study made by professional 
engineers which resulted in a clean-cut recommendation 
for Westinghouse Selectomatic Elevators. 9 9 








George Thompson, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
Continental National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


6 We visited many elevator installations, but the West- 
inghouse ‘30-minute Pre-Investment Eye-Opener’ is 
what led us to believe that we would obtain the best 
available automatic elevator system on the market. Our 
actual installation in our building has confirmed our 


selection. 5 ay 





A. G. McNeese, Jr., President 
Bank of the Southwest 
Houston, Texas 


66 Before purchasing our vertical transportation system, 
we looked at available products and found that the 
Westinghouse Elevator Division’s demonstration of 
their operatorless system assured us of the finest in the 
field. Weare happy that we looked before we purchased. 9 9 
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Executives experienced the 


PRE-INVESTMENT EVE-OPENER™ 








John G. Dudley, Executive omen 
Director Memorial Professional Building 
Houston, Texas. 


We, together with our architects and engineers, reviewed 
available elevator systems before purchasing our vertical 
transportation system for our new Memorial Professional 
Building and found that the Westinghouse Automatic 
Traffic Pattern with Traffic Sentinel would provide us 
with the finest operatorless elevators. The installation to 
date has confirmed our ‘pre-investment’ investigation. a 





Leo F. Corrigan, President 
Corrigan Properties, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


660ou investigation of operatorless elevators led us to 
select Westinghouse for our new office building in Dallas 
(211 N. Ervay) and the success of this installation satis- 
fied us to proceed with an additional job at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles. We are happy that we spent the 
time reviewing the many Westinghouse outstanding 
features that are giving us the best vertical transportation 


system. _ S 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR INVITES YOU TO EXPERIENCE 
THE “30-MINUTE PRE-INVESTMENT EYE-OPENER’” 


YOU CAN JUDGE FOR YOURSELF THE BENEFITS OF THESE TRULY 
MODERN ELEVATORS—JUST AS THESE EXECUTIVES DID 


See this fascinating demonstration that takes only 30 
minutes of your time. It is an opportunity to put your 
personal stamp of approval on the elevator system that 
contributes to the reputation of your building now—and 
in the future. The choice of elevators, a major capital in- 
vestment, is one of the most important decisions you make 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


for your building. A behind-the-scenes demonstration will 
add confidence to that decision, which you make only 
once. Make arrangements now by writing to: R. H. Wagner, 
General Manager, Westinghouse Elevator Division, 150 
Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, New Jersey—or call the 
Westinghouse Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. 


J9B769AA 


you CAN BE SURE...1F “Westinghouse 








“Sticky Fingers” 


got you worried? 
sail 





1 


call the 
ANCHOR MAN 


-expert in 
industrial protection 


You can stop this character and 
dozens like him with one phone 
call to your local Anchor Fence 
Man. He'll show you how an 
Anchor chain link Fence can plug 
up “leaks” that may be costing 
you dearly in stolen property .. . 
and employee morale. The Anchor 
Man is trained to spot weak areas 
parking lots, tool cribs, storage 
areas, etc. and make suggestions 
for sure protection against theft. 
Call your local Anchor office now. 
Send for free Anchor } ae » 
Fence catalog to: Y, oe 
ANCHOR FENCE [An , 
6525 Eastern Ave. j 


Baltimore 24, Md. IF IEWmicie's 


mn Dison of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. * 












Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier, Cal. Sold direct 
from factory branches and warehouses in all principal cities, 
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he’s aiming to wrap 
and tie with ribbon Pitts- 
burgh’s newest bridge. . .” 
STORY starts on p. 48 


faction with his generally similar dis- 
tributional setup as a means for even- 
ing out the season ups and downs. He 
claims his company pioneered the sale 
of gift wraps through supermarkets; but 
except at Christmas they tend to get 
squeezed out in the savage struggle for 
supermarket space. Katz bombards his 
distributors with plugs for gift wrap 
as a vear-round product. 
¢ Widening the Sales Pattern—Katz 
believes the main push to establish gift 
wrap as a full-season product must come 
from the consumer. ‘lo that end, he 
has engaged in some zany promotional 
stunts—garbing Jack Parr in a suit made 
of gift wrap, for example, and wrapping 
on TV such items as peacocks and 
harps. Next vear he’s aiming to wrap 
and tie with nbbon Pittsburgh's newest 
bridge. 

Minnesota Mining has been probing 
a couple of untapped industrial and 
international markets. It has persuaded 
several distillers that wrapping affords 
an escape from ever costlier gift de- 
canters. Minnesota’s John Young notes 
that its overseas push mav run afoul 





‘spond more 


of foreign thriftiness: “Here we just 
rip through wrapping; over there they 
take it off with care, press it out, and 
put it awav for the next vear.”” 

Some companies, as a promotion 
device, aim their products at depart- 
ment store gift wrapping counters (in 
terms of dollars sales, however, this is 
not an important part of the gift wrap 
market) 

Hallmark's decidedly different market- 
ing policies have found considerable 
success in breaking out of the seasonal 
pattern. It offers a more expensive 
product—a_ top-of-the-line package at 


$7.50, against the mass market com- 
panies’ $1.98 top. By selling through 


its own men to selected retail outlets 
it enjoys assured store space, can re- 
rapidly to consumer 
trends 

(he company’s heavy consumer 
advertising stresses both greeting cards 
and wrapping lines suitable for current 
seasons and occasions. It also does con- 
siderable missionarv work with schools 
and women’s clubs in films and talks. 

Hallmark—and Dennison in the mass 
markets—have introduced wrappings 
with the sophisticated, humorous 
themes that so successfully stimulated 
sales in the one solidly sentimental 
greeting card ficld. Hallmark hopes this 
kind of specialization will help trans- 
form gift wrapping into a vear-round 
business like greeting cards 


“Lovely thing, isn’t it?” 
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New type of synthetic rubber 


eats eS 





promises up to 15% longer tire wear 


Automobile tires now have a new lease on life, thanks 
to a new man-made rubber developed by Goodrich- 
Gulf. Already, many leading brands of tires are made 
with it. 

This new synthetic rubber—Ameripol Micro-Black 
—promises up to 15% longer tread wear in tires be- 
cause of its superior resistance to abrasion. That’s be- 
cause it’s reinforced with micron-sized particles of 





> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


carbon black thoroughly dispersed in the rubber by an 
exclusive process—high liquid shear agitation at the 
latex stage. 

With plants at Port Neches, Texas, and Institute, 
West Virginia, Goodrich-Gulf has the world’s largest 
production capacity for synthetic rubber. For informa- 
tion on new Ameripol Micro-Black— its properties and 
applications——write for fully illustrated brochure. 
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63 NEW FOOD 
PROCESSORS 


HAVE JUST BEGUN 
TO TAP THE 
OPPORTUNITY 
WAITING IN 

NORTH CAROLINA 





=. 


Sixty-three food operations ranging in size from 
the small community factory to such leaders as 
Swift, Armour and Gerber began last year in 
North Carolina — the state that ranks 
First in farm population 
Second in production of peanuts, swe 
potatoes and broilers 
Tremendous in potential for quality fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and livestock. 


Food processors find in North Carolina and the 
surrounding southeastern area one of the fastest 








growing markets in the nation. Too, a changing 
farm pattern in North Carolina is releasing man- 
power that transfers easily and efficiently from 
producing to processing farm crops. 


You will find these farm-based men and women 
cooperative in keeping production smooth and 
profitable in your plant. They believe that profit 
where they work is good for them, too. For prompt 
and confidential site information contact Wm. P. 
Saunders, Director, Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
*New and expanded plants during the calendar year 1958 





























In Marketing 


Three Leading Magazines Plan 


To Hike Circulation Guarantees 


Mass magazines continue to enjoy climbing circula- 


. tions. Three of the biggest, Life, Saturday Evening 


Post, and Look, have announced increases that will put 
their circulations at or above the 6-million mark. The 
Post, now guaranteeing 5.$-million, will hike its guar- 
antee to 6-million this October—and it thinks it may 
have to set an even higher guarantee soon. Look has 
just disclosed that it will institute a 6million guarantee 
effective next February. And Life plans to keep an edge 
over its immediate competitors by raising its rate base 
to 6.5-million circulation next February. 

Timing the effective date of a circulation increase 
poses a tricky marketing problem for magazines. Higher 
guarantees promise fast returns in the form of additional 
ad revenues since ad rates are pegged to the size of a 
magazine's guarantee. And magazines sustain a sizable 
loss in servicing “bonus” circulation in excess of their 
guarantees while building up to a higher guarantee level. 

But bonus circulation has a strong appeal for adver- 
tisers who, in effect, ride free on the extra circulation 
until a new guarantee is established. Look claims it 
presently delivers a bonus of 250,000, will be giving 
a bonus of 400,000 to 500,000 by the fourth quarter 
of. 1959. The Post is currently delivering a bonus of 
400,000. 

Life boosted its circulation rapidly by cutting news- 
stand rates from 25¢ down to 19¢ a copy and dropping 
subscription prices proportionately, (BW —May9'59,p49). 
The Post and Look say major upswings in new subscrip- 
tions have enabled them to increase circulation. Look 
finds selling new subscriptions through quality depart- 
ment store charge accounts an especially fertile source 
of new circulation. 


FTC, Tire Industry Square Off Again— 
This Time It’s Price Conspiracy Charge 


Two familiar contestants in antitrust litigation—the 
Federal Trade Commission and the rubber tire indus- 
try—are lining up for another go-round, this time on how 
the industry does its pricing. 

FTC last week filed a broad price-fixing conspiracy 
case against 15 tire and tube manufacturers and two 
trade associations. The charges involved the Big Four 
(Goodyear, Firestone, B. F. Goodrich, and U.S. Rubber), 
General Tire & Rubber Co., and 10 “minors” of the 
industry. 

The commission’s main charge is that the companies 
illegally combined to adopt a single zone delivered price 
system. The system itself is not at issue, it’s the alleged 
conspiracy element that brought the case on. 

The commission charges that the price offered by one 
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manufacturer to customers in a particular classification 
anywhere in the country is “identically or substantiall 
matched” by all the others. FIC says that “by pre 
arrangement and understanding,” prices offered by Gen 
eral and the minors are made at “recognized differentials 
below the matched offers of the Big Four. 

Such a “prearrangement,” says FIC, prevents any 
price competition between manufacturers. Price, it 
adds, makes no reflection of any difference in costs o1 
freight rates. 

At press time, the tire companies were making no 
comment., They were still studying the complaint. 


Florida Bans Sunday Car Sales, 


Wisconsin May Follow 


The question of Sunday openings for retailers ha 
come to the fore again (BW —Jun.8'57,p62). 

Florida’s Gov. Leroy Collins this week signed into lay 
a controversial bill requiring auto dealers to close o1 
Sunday, starting immediately. A suit to test the law’s 
validity is likely to be filed in the near future. 

Wisconsin's legislature has sent a similar bill to 
governor. There’s no clue yet to what action he will take 

Meanwhile, two ‘Texas cities are trying out a Sunday 
closing program for car dealers on a voluntary basis. 
Ft. Worth new car dealers started it. Dallas new cai 
dealers followed suit with a test to last 90 days 

The ‘Texas legislature had vetoed a bill that would 
have accomplished the same purpose. 


e os * 


Premium Foods Venture Into Supers, 
With Miss Schrafft for Chaperone 


A new venture into supermarket selling of premium 
foods (BW —Aug.23°58,p55) is under way. Frank G 
Shattuck Co., big New York-based restaurant chain, last 
week finished installing “Schrafft’s Quality Isles” in 
three test stores: two Bohack stores and one Safeway 
in the New York area. 

Along with the Quality Isle—featuring some 200 fresh 
and frozen food items from Schrafft’s kitchens—goes a 
smartly uniformed Miss Schrafft for each store. She 
is a Schrafft employee, trained to help housewives with 
their menu problems. 

Because the plan is still in the testing stages, the 
companies have not yet worked out final financial a1 
rangements. In Safewavy’s case, though, the store col 
lects a percent of Schrafft’s Isle’s profits. 

Initial response was called terrific. ‘The managements 
believe there is a real market for premium foods if the 
store has the right location for them. 

The stores expect another plus in the personal services 
that Miss Schrafft provides. Supermarkets. have been 
unhappily aware for some time that getting warmth 
and personality into their big, machine-like self-servicc 
operations is tough (BW—Jun.14'58,p57). Even though 
Miss Schrafft is on another company’s payroll, she might 
do the trick. 
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CHEMAGINATION 
CENTER 


This new Hooker research facility is 
now ready to cooperate with your re- 
search team—to promote industrial 
growth by developing new products 
and processes and by improving exist- 
ing ones. 

Among the basic areas of endeavor 
with which Hooker research is con- 
cerned is the chemistry of chlorine, 
fluorine, phosphorus, sulfur, phenolics, 
polyesters, foams, and high polymers. 

The industrial advances shown here, 
and many more, have come about as a 
result of creative Hooker research or 
of teamwork with Hooker customers. 





HOOKER RESEARCH CENTER at Grand Island, N. Y., 


A few things you can do now 


Build .a big plastic bubble that shrugs 
off 150-mile-an-hour winds but lets 
radar waves through and resists fire. 


Put a super-hard corrosion-resistant 
nickel plating on any metal shape with- 
out using electricity. 


an <del 

Preserve foods or drugs with a new 
kind of sodium benzoate that dissolves 
instantly in water. 











oe. 
Power a rocket with high-energy solid 
oxidants, developed by Hooker working 
with other leading companies, 


i 
«, 


Make strong corrugating board and 


newsprint paper from wood chips that 
haven’t even been cooked. 


® 


Strip the oxide scale off stainiess steel 
or titanium in minutes .. . faster than 
pickling, without harming the metal. 


























provides ideal working laboratories for chemaginative people. 


with Hooker products - tha 


5. 


st 





Make an insecticide, germicide, drug, 
dye, or nonfiammable plastic—starting 
with one chlorine-loaded compound. 


Line a rocket uxt plas- 
tic so tough it ‘aat— 
keeps the meal ng. 


Install plastic ductwe:« tiiat far out: 
lasts metal under the bite of cr ~~:siwve 
fumes, weighs much fess, a. can't 
contribute to a fire. 


Set a new pace in building, with plas- 
tic foam light as a biscuit, strong as a 
board, that insulates, retards flame, 
costs less than other high-grade foams. 


If you'd like inforination about any of the Hooker products referred t 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Lubricate with grease or oil that won't 
burn, or break down even in the pres- 
ence of pure oxygen, 


Make a detergent that wets better, dis- 
solves faster, and stays free-flowing 
--because the phosphate in it consists 
of hollow beads. 





Degrease metal parts without having 
the bath go sour or require frequent 
cleaning out. 


Make plastic pump housings, gears, 
and even car transmission parts that 
outwear steel—and cost less, because 
they're molded rather than machined 


:&, witte us at 106 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


z Offices: CHICAGO ® DETROIT @® KENTON, 0. 4 LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK ® NIAGARA FALLS ® PHILADELPH!4 © TACOMA ® NORTH TONAWANDA, N. ¥. © WORCESTER, MASS 
In Canada: wooKxer CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. - 
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Labor Looks for Trouble Ahead 


@ Leaders at industrial union parley find unions’ 


negotiating position slipping, employer attitudes hardening. 


@ Call is echoed for a “summit meeting” of manage- 


ment and labor to assure peaceful relations. 


@ But, basically, unions see steel outcome as key to 
this year’s bargaining, and will back USW to limit. 


Labor is “losing the collective bar- 
gaining battle to emplovers” this vear, 
speakers at a union bargaining con- 
ference in Philadelphia reported this 
week. Their sum-up of the outlook: 
Ihe workers’ negotiating position is 
“deteriorating lrouble is ahead.” 

Ordinarily, labor bargaining or in- 
dustrial relations conferences are cocky, 
confident meetings. The one in Phila- 
delphia, sponsored by the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., was troubled. 
It showed labor on the defensive against 
an aggressive management—not  mili- 
tantly pressing for new contract gains. 
¢ Keynote—I'rom the opening gavel, 
IUD leaders made no secret of their 
concern about “‘the realities of bargain- 
ing as thev exist todav.” Thev said: 

The institution of collective 
bargaining is being attacked by many 
major emplovers, certain academicians, 
politicians within both political parties, 
ind others who see an opportunity to 
exploit this situation for their own 
personal ends.” 

It’s time to “restate the values of 

collective bargaining,” and to “inform 
the nation once again of its stake in the 
maintenance of the contractual relation- 
ship between labor and the emplover,” 
IUD said. 
e UAW in ’58 . . . —Labor’s situation 
began to deteriorate last vear, accord- 
ing to Walter Reuther, president of 
IUD and of the United Auto Workers. 
He told delegates that 1958 was the 
“most difficult bargaining vear in more 
than two decades” for UAW. 

Che auto union was confronted with 
a solid alliance of major emplovers in 
its contract negotiations, he said. 

Reuther charged that management 
and labor are “no longer making pro- 
gress toward mature and _ responsible 
labor relations.” Hostility is growing, 
he warned. And this “can only mean 
trouble—serious trouble—in the future.” 
e ... USW in ’59—“The United Stecel- 
workers are experiencing the same 
hardened attitude that we did _ last 
year,” the auto union president told 
grim-faced delegates. And, he _inti- 


58 Labor 


mated, this is only the beginning. Other 
unions, now gving into the busiest 
bargaining period of the year, can 
expect “this same sort of thing’’ when 
they face employers, Reuther warned. 

Later, David J. McDonald, president 
of the Steelworkers, echoed this warn- 
ing. The industry is allied “in solid 
strength” to deny gains to its workers, 
McDonald charged; it is trying to 
“foment a strike that we don’t want,” 
hoping to “take away gains we have 
made in the past, over manv vears.” 

“We positively will not take a back- 
ward step in bargaining,” he told the 
conference’s 900 delegates, nearly one 
sixth of them from the steel union. 

He acknowledged that the existing 
bargaining impasse makes the outlook 
for avoiding a steel strike “gloomy, in- 
deed, but not hopeless.” 

Reuther, for TUD and the auto 
union, pledged “organizational, finan- 
cial, and moral support’ to the Steel- 
workers in the event of a strike. 
¢ “Summit Talk’”—Reuther repeated a 
proposal, advanced before by Arthur J. 
Goldberg, general counsel for USW, 
for a “summit meeting” of management 
and labor representatives to discuss 
problems arising from ‘this hardening 
of attitudes” in industrial relations. 

This is necessarv, he said, if the 
nation—and the economy—are to have 
peaceful labor-management relations. 

The “hardening of attitudes” criti- 
cism came from others, too. Paul L. 
Phillips, president of the United Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers, said that em- 
plovers “seem to have erected an iron 
curtain between themselves and _ their 
cmplovees—I_ call it a ‘management 
rights’ curtain.” He referred to the 
growing insistence of employers on 
management rights clauses in labor 
agreements, to increase their authority. 

Local union leaders—the largest con- 
centration from auto, steel, and elec- 
trical manufacturing unions—confirmed 
from the floor that, as one unionist put 
it, “management has us on the run.” 
¢ Can Labor Catch Up?—The big ques- 


tion was: How can labor catch up? 


It wis obvious that—to the big indus- 
trial unions, at least—labor’s champion 
is the United Steelworkers. They be- 
lieve that if the powerful steel union, 
with a million members, can win in 
a showdown joust, other unions will 
find the tilting easier. 

If the steel industry wins in its hold- 
the-line test, then, the [UD conference 
seemed to agree, all labor faces new and 
serious fights 

This means two things: 

e All labor will be behind the 
USW in its current contract fight to 
the finish—and, if it comes to that, in 
what could be a long, hard strike. 

e Although contract negotiations 
are due to get under way shortly in 
other important industries, unions are 
expected to stall to await a windup in 
steel talks; nobody wants to undercut 
the USW’s bargaining position—or sign 
for less in gains than the steel union 
might establish as a pattern. 
¢ Negotiations—Generally, unions have 
been winning settlements this vear for 
just about the raises given in the first 
half of 1958—despite the talk of “hard- 
ened” emplover positions. Median set- 
tlements are in an S8¢ to 10¢ range. 

However, there have been more 
strikes and lost time (BW —Jun.13’59, 
p98), and more infighting on manage- 
ment rights and other nonwage issues. 
As the president of the Papermakers & 
Paperworkers reminded the conferees in 
Philadelphia this week, much of the 
trouble on the labor-management front 
now can be traced to emplovers insist- 
ing on tighter contracts—and unions re- 
sisting anv concessions that might be 
used to cut into seniority, job assign- 
ment, and other “rights” enjoved by 
the unions. 

Here’s the bargaining outlook for the 
next few months: 

Aluminum companies and the United 
Steelworkers and the Aluminum Work- 
ers International Union, also AFL-CIO, 
got down to bargaining—technically— 
this week. Union demands will be 
“substantially the same as in the steel 
industry,” a USW bargaining repre- 
sentative said last week. So no real 
movement is expected until there’s a 
steel settlement. 

Rubber negotiations will center on a 
United Rubber Workers demand for a 
“substantial” raise and company-fi- 
nanced supplementary workmen's com- 
pensation for workers who are disabled 
-to give them 80% of regular pay for 
up to 26 weeks. The rubber union an- 
nounced recently that its long Good- 
rich and Firestone strikes, settled a week 
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: Trackmobile sends taconite traveling—fast! 
he Brawniest of three Trackmobile models, this For the maximum in materials handling effi- 
5TM is one of six operating at a leading ciency, look to Whiting Trackmobiles, Cranes 
ted taconite mine. This powerful team handles and Trambeam overhead handling systems. 
rk- and positions 100 ore-laden cars a day... “Performance Briefs,” the colorful new book- 
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_ to keep production moving on schedule. Eco- equipment helped others solve the problems 
be nomical and easy to operate, Trackmobile is that could be bothering you. Send for 
eel ideal for every switching, spotting and haul- “Performance Briefs” today .. . Whiting 
so ing assignment. Corporation 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
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ago, won't make its members anv less 
militant for pay boosts 

Meat packing. [he United Packing- 
house Workers and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters will cooperate in_ bar- 
gaining, but not negotiate jointly, in 
coming contract talks involving wages 


Labor Crac 


and other issues. The Amalgamated said 
it isn’t “saber rattling,” but it will re- 
sist negotiations “in anv bitter, uncom 
promising, and propaganda-filled fash- 
ion, as the steel companies are doing 
it.” The UPW wants shorter hours 
and work guarantees along with a raise. 


Justice Dept.’s record of prosecutions and convictions 


of union racketeers and court ruling on Teamsters monitors set 


a precedent for controls unions are opposing in Congress. 


Amid all the hullabaloo in Congress 
over reform legislation, prosecutions of 
labor racketecrs under existing laws are 
suddenly producing startling results. 

The Justice Dept. has a sizable list 
of criminal convictions—134 to date. 
\t the same time, the prosecutions are 
turning up important legal precedents 
in the control of union corruption. 

Several of these go directly to the 
heart of the current hassle in Congress 
over labor legislation. Surprisingly, thes 
open the way to a svstem of public 
supervision of labor leaders that AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and associates 
ire fighting against on Capitol Hill. 
¢ Policing O.K.’d—Last week, two de- 
vclopments pointed this up clearly: 

¢ The U.S. Court of Appeals af 
firmed the right of courts to police the 
iffairs of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters; in doing so, the court 
upheld the first suit of members against 
illeged corrupt union leaders. 

e Attv. Gen. William Rogers 
promised Congress that the Justice 
Dept. will make continuing use of anti- 
trust laws against racketcers because of 
the good results in prosecutions so fat 
¢ Reform Prospects—The outlook is 
still uncertain fore a new reform law 
that would expose union affairs to public 
view, and—where necessarv—clear the 
wav for prosecutions. But, last week, 
the tempo picked up on Capitol Hill. 

l'rom the outset, the legislation has 
been under sharp crossfire. ‘The Senate- 
passed Kennedy-Ervin bill has roused 
the opposition of both management and 
labor groups. Their attack brought pre 
dictions that no legislation would come 
out of the House 

But, last week, the House Labor 
Committee voted to take up reform 
legislation immediately, rather than wait 
for reports by two slow-moving subcom- 
mittees. By a 20-to-10 vote, a majority 
combination of conservative and moder- 
ate Democrats and Republicans forced 
the issue—almost assuring that the 
House will get to vote on a labor re- 
form measure this session. 

Even if this happens, it’s a question 
whether the House and Senate can 
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agree on one version of labor reform 
this session. Time is short, now. So 
prosecutions—and the precedents they 
are making in the courts—become in- 
creasingly important. 

¢ Attack Scores—The two prosecution 
developments last weck were fresh evi- 
dence that the attack on labor corrup 
tion is now producing a score after 
two vears and many frustrations. 

Less than a vear ago, the Justice 
Dept. and the McClellan antirackets 
committee exchanged words over the 
few convictions of those charged with 
illegal activitics by the committee. It 
was different last week. When Rogers 
went before Congress to ask for $200,- 
000 to set up a permanent criminal 
division to fight racketcers, he cited the 
antitrust laws as the likely vehicle to 
continue the crackdown on corruption. 

“The results to date have been good,” 
he noted. 
¢ Hoffa Setback—In the Court of Ap- 
peals, the outcome was also good for 13 
dissident ‘Teamsters who had brought 
suit against Teamsters Pres. James R. 
Hoffa and the union’s executive board, 
on the ground that the officers had been 
fraudulently elected. As a result, a lower 
court appointed a board of monitors 
to supervise affairs of the Teamsters; 
it allowed Hoffa to serve as provisional 
president. Hoffa questioned the moni 
torship in a series of legal maneuvers 
but lost. 

The appeals court not only upheld 
the monitorship; it also put additiona! 
teeth into it. The court ruled that the 
monitors could propose cleanup moves 
within the Teamsters and that Judge 
I’. Dickinson Letts—who set up the 
monitorship—could give these sugges- 
tions the force of law through court 
orders. If Hoffa and associates refuse 
to comply with them, they can be held 
in contempt of court. 

e AFL-CIO Alarmed—These new de- 
velopments alarmed AFL-CIO leaders. 
Vhevy felt that prosecutions are produc- 
ing legal precedents for a pattern of 
action labor has been fighting against 
on Capitol Hill—and even if they win 
in Congress, the victory may be negated 


Nonferrous bargaining, particularly in 
the copper industry, has ippeared 
pointed toward a Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers strike on July I1—but a de- 
lay seems possible, with MMSW sit 
ting tight to watch developments in 
steel. 


kdown Worries Unions 


when they get into” the courts. 

Ihev are concerned most about the 
suit against Hoffa’s Teamsters, although 
ordinarily the federation is not unhappy 
over curbs applied to the truck union 
chief. But, in this case, rank-and-file 
union members went into court to stop 
Hoffa, rather than going through the 
union’s constitutional processes. ‘This 
is a kev issue in the AFL-CIO’s fight 
against the proposed federal labor “Bill 
of Rights” that would open the way 
for union members to sue the leader- 
ship. 

lederation lobbvists are demanding, 
in the current consideration of reform 
legislation before the House Labor Com- 
mittee, that this section be dropped 
They claim that union constitutional 
processes protect the union members, 
and that union officials would be sub- 
ject to disrupting, irresponsible suits. 

he unanimous verdict of the Court 
of Appeals helps to cement this prac 
tice—recourse to courts against umon 
leadership—as a precedent that might 
be used bv other union members. Hoffa 
has announced that he will appeal the 
decision to the Supreme Court. 
¢ Antitrust Cases—In pushing the anti- 
trust laws as a weapon against labor 
abuses, Rogers said the target would be 
those who control the markets of small 
businessmen through abuses of umon 
power. This has already run into heated 
union opposition in one case. The op- 
cning antitrust thrust came against the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work 
ers’ Union’s long-established practice of 
limiting the number of contractors who 
can be used for work contracted out by 
unionized jobbers 

When the indictment was issued 
against the union in New York and 
Pennsvlvania, ILGWU Pres. David Du 
binsky and AFL-CIO’s George Meany 
protested that it was an attack on an 
age-old garment industry system—estab 
lished to climinate sweat-shop condi- 
tions in the industry 

The Justice Dept. followed up with 
several other antitrust prosecutions the 
latest resulting in an indictment of four 
Teamsters officials in Los Angeles on 
charges of restraining trade in yellow 
grease—a substance used primarily in 
foreign countries in making soap. 

Labor leaders have long fought at- 
tempts to place unions under the gen- 
eral antitrust restraints that might be 
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Accurately smoothly silently they 
scan the sky—helping to unlock the secrets of 
infinite space. One of these “keys” is the 
world’s largest optical telescope at Mt. Palo- 
mar, California. The other is the world’s larg- 
est Radio Telescope in Manchester, England 
Both of these scientific marvels rely on Mobil 
Correct Lubrication. 

The Mt. Palomar 200” optical telescope 
weighs 500 tons—yet swings so friction-free 
it moves at the touch of a finger. England's 
Radio Telescope with its 250-ft. reflector bow] 
weighs 1,800 tons, yet can track radio waves 
with the ease and unerring precision of a 
compass needle 

These two immense instruments are pro- 
tected throughout by Mobil products and 
Mobil’s lubrication knowledge. Here is an- 
other example of Mobil Correct Lubrication 


in Action. Why accept less for your plant? 


Correct Lubrication 


A proved program 
to reduce maintenance costs 





Teletype Model 28 Automatic Send-Receive Set A “complete sta- 
tion’ in a compact console—with facilities for sending and 
receiving on message paper or sprocket-fed business forms 
preparing punched tape. . . sending or receiving with tape 
integrating tape and manual keyboarding . . . producing 
1utomatically, as a by-product of send-receive operations, 


Teletype Model 28 Tape Punch Receives incoming electrical sig- 
nals, punches a 5-level “‘common language’”’ tape, and prints 
e data right on the tape, for easy identification and handling. 
his unit is used for message relaying ... for integrating data 
from several sources into a single tape... and for providing 
punched tape asa by product of send-receive operations, 
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Teletype Model 28 Receive-Only Page Printer A mes- 
sage receiving unit (without keyboard). This is 
“‘terminal’’ equipment, for use where two-way com- 
munication is not necessary. No attendant is needed. 
Produces a printed record on plain paper or multi- 
part. business forms. Table models of this unit and 
the send-receive set at the right are also available. 


Teletype Model 28 Tape Reader This is a sending unit. 
Reads punched tape and instantaneously transmits 
data to local or remote receiving equipment. As with 
all Teletype transmitting units, data may go to one 
destination or a number of destinations simultane- 
ously—either nearby or thousands of miles away, 
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Teletype Model 28 Send-Receive Page Printer Message 
originating unit, for sending and receiving. Model 28 
page units, including the Automatic Send-Receive 
Set, feature a built-in “‘stunt box’’ control system 
for automatic station selection and electrical control 
of remote equipment. Horizontal tabulation and 
form positioning arrangement available. 


Teletype Model 28 Tape Reader—Twin-Shaft Unit is 
similar to tape reader at left. Besides reading punched 
tape for on-line transmission, twin-shaft reader- 
distributor design offers facilities for tape transmis- 
sion to business machines and direct read-out, from 
business machines, for on-line transmission. 
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Applications unlimited .. . 


TELETYPE 
Model 28 Line 


A chemical company “wires” a distant payroll... 
A tool supplier has instantaneous access to 
centralized inventory of 15,000 items ...A 
railroad keeps track of 50,000 freight cars. 


These are just a few examples of the variety 
of ‘‘assignments’’ Teletype equipment is handling 
today —helping business to cut costs . . . improve 
service ... and cope with the ever-growing paper- 
work and communication needs generated by 
rapid growth and decentralization. 


Presented here are various machines in the 
Teletype Model 28 Line. ‘‘Model 28” stands for 
an entirely new concept in record communica 
tions equipment. These new machines operate 
at 100 words per minute, are smartly styled and 
quiet in operation. They are manufactured to 
Teletype’s precision standards, f r dependable 
day-in and day-out service. All-metal clutches 
and other design elements keep maintenance 
needs way down. A built-in switching and remote 
control unit, called the “stunt box,’’ multiplies 
the flexibility of the equipment and provides an 
almost unlimited range of applications in com 
munications . . . telemetering ...and automation. 


If you’d like to know how Teletype equipment 
can cut costs and improve service for you—or if 
you already have Teletype equipment and would 
like to give it an added “assignment”’—get in 
touch with the local office of your telephone or 
telegraph company, or write directly to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 12F, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYP 


IRPORAT |! 


sussioiary of Western Electric Company 






Down-to-earth safety for fast-landing jets: one of many 
ways the six fields of Firestone serve aviation 


Tires posed no problems for the Wright 
brothers—they used skids. But tires 


figure vitally in flying today, with 
more than 100 tons of jet slamming 
into abrasive runways with smoking 
mpact. To find tires tough enough to 
istand these punishing landings, 
ajor airlines and military plane 
akers turn to Firestone for the devel- 


ires. And 


ent of high-performance 


they turn to Firestone to fill still more 
of their jet-age requirements—for 
everything from engine components to 
colorful, durable vinyls for cabin in- 
teriors. In the broad areas of research 
and development, as well as in manu- 
facturing, Firestone has continuously 
served the vital needs of America’s 
growing economy. Making the best 
today still better tomorrow is a Fire- 
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stone promise. And it’s a promise 
that’s being made good in six major 
fields of industry: rubber, metals, plas- 
tics, synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 
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THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 













SYNTHETICS TEXTILES CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital to 
the welfare and progress of mankind. 





used, for instance, to break up industry- 
wide unions. While the antitrust ex 
tension is being promoted to some 
extent in reform proposals, it isn't 
expected to be written into legislation. 

The record of Justice Dept. prosecu- 
tions has been building up from a slow 
start. ‘The latest large action came sev- 
cral weeks ago when a grand jury in- 
dicted 27 men who attended the now- 
famous meeting in Appalachin, N. Y. 
Some of those indicted had previously 
been charged with violating the Taft- 





Hartley Act in union cases—and 
accused of attempting to obstruct 
Bee. 

The total Justice count sinc 
is 134 convictions, including such lab 
leaders as former ‘lcamsters Pres. Da 
Beck for misuse of union funds; Jos¢ 
P. Rvan, former president of the Int 
national Longshoremen’s — Assn 
charges of making an illegal payoff. Th 
convictions are for violations of th 
‘Taft-Hartley law, the Hobbs Anti-Ra 
ctecring Act, and criminal tax 


The War Over Right-to-Work Laws 


Employers group maps new drive in top-secret sessions 
that leaked. Labor seeks repeal of existing statutes. 


Neither labor nor management has 
any intention of sitting tight in the 
right-to-work fight. The AFL-CIO re- 
cently announced plans to seek the re- 
peal of laws barring the union shop in 
a number of states. Last week, indus 
trial leaders gathered in Kansas City 
for a secret conference began mapping 
plans to broaden their campaign in 1960 

despite setbacks in 1955 elections. 
¢ Four States—The executives, none of 
whom was identified, discussed the 
strategy for future campaigns. After- 
ward, a spokesman said that ‘‘certainly” 
union efforts to repeal right-to-work 
laws will be strongly opposed. He 
predicted that the group will cam- 
paign for new laws in at least four 
states. 

Ihe spokesman would not speculate 
on which states would be chosen. 

“There is no point in giving away 
our strategy this early,” he said. “We 
want to keep them (the unions) guess- 
ing for as long as we can.” 
¢ Name Change?—/he group discussed 
the possibility of dropping the words 
right-to-work in connection with their 
campaign because of the bad connota- 
tion that labor has given the term. 
Among others, freedom-of-association 
and voluntary-union-membership were 
suggested as substitutes. The planning 
group rejected them. 

Reed Larson, of Washington, former 
director of Kansas for Right-to-Work, 
Inc., now director of the National 
Right-to-Work Committee, explained: 

“Right-to-work is as good a term as 
any because it tells what we’re after,” 
he said. “Labor ridicules the words and 
says they do not represent the meaning 
of the laws we have—but if we trv to 
change the designation of the laws, 
they crv ‘fraud’ and say we are trying 
to cover up our real motives.” 

The right-to-work forces tried to 
change their name in New Mexico, 
Larson said. They began “getting let- 
ters accusing the group of deceit.” 
¢ Labor Law Stand—The conference 
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criticized the Kennedy-Frvin bill, pa 

by the Senate and now in the Hous: 
“Trojan horse’ legislation that gi 
labor more power instead of providing 
labor reforms. ‘The group support 
Smith bill (H. R. 3) which, its spol 
man said, would clarify the t 
states to adopt and enforce 

labor laws. 

The meeting in the Hotel M 
bach was held with cloak-and- 
secrecy. More than 60 repre 
of groups and industries inter 
right-to-work legislation registered 
delegates to the “E. M. Greb meetin 
Greb operates an X-ray cquiy 
supply company. 

The top secret nature of the 
was stressed as necesarv for the ¢ 
ing campaign to “pass and 
right-to-work legislation 

Despite elaborate precautions 
of the meeting slipped out. Thi 
sulted in a serious discussion of “‘leal 
in the opening hours of the f 
ence, and charges that copies of 
spondence were “filched from fil 
some industrv” hv a union m«¢ 
emplovee and turned over to lal 
resentativecs. 
¢ COPE Meetings—AFL-CIO’s Com 
mittee on Political Education recent 
held regional conferences on right-t 
work legislation and other issues around 
the country. During these, COPI 
leaders announced that efforts will be 
made to repeal right-to-work lav 
manv of the 19 states that now h 
statutes that bar the union shop 

A repeal fight is planned in Ka 
sas in 1960, by referendum, and i 
legislative sessions in Utah and In 
diana in 1961. COPE is also stud 
ing plans for campaigns in North and 
South Dakota, Iowa, North Carolina 
Nevada, and a number of other state 

Although labor defeated five of 
right-to-work proposals voted on in 
1958, COPE leaders warned that labor 
faces “a continuing threat of attacks on 
the union shop.” END 
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A FEW DAYS ago the wage 
policy committee of the 
United Steelworkers issued a state- 
ment containing 10 words that are 
1 key to a major problem involved 
in steel bargaining. 

The committee said of the com- 
panies’ bargaining position: 

“They proposed . . . that our 
present contracts be extended for 
one year without any changes in 
wages or other benefits and with- 
out the annual increase factor con- 
tained in our previous agreements.” 

lhis is what USW Pres. David 
J. McDonald describes, at every 
ypportunitvy, as a “minus zero” 
iffer. Instead of adding something 
to workers’ pay envelopes, it would 
take away” gains they “reasonably” 
xpect, according to McDonald. A 
se based on the annual increase 
in past contracts is one of them 


NE-THIRD of all major con- 
tracts today provide for de- 
ferred wage increases, based on 
1 theorv—if not an actual formula— 
that workers should share the re- 
wards from gains in productivity. 
Gencral Motors and the United 
\uto Workers pioneered in the in- 
troduction of annual improvement 
factor—or productivity—raises in a 
long-term contract negotiated 10 
ears ago. GM and its union agreed 
that wages should go up annually 
by an amount roughly equal to the 
iwerage increase in productivity in 
the economy, about 2% a vear. 
Che annual improvement or pro 
ductivity raise philosophy spread 
through the auto industry, then 
out from it. Annual raises geared 
to the average national productivity 
increase came to be considered a 
desirable wage policy. Now, many 
employers are beginning to wonder 
if their acceptance of the principle 
started them on a long uphill path 
thev can’t leave easily—if at all. 


AS THE United Steelworkers 
wage policy committee state- 
ment shows pointedly, unions and 
their members have come to re- 
gard the annual stepup in pay as 
i fixture in their wage structure 
the minimum in a new contract. 
Recall, for instance, the situation 
in 1958 auto bargaining. The in- 
dustry was determined to hold a 


Showdown on Productivity 


line against labor cost increases. It 
bargained stubbornly. After _ its 
settlement last September, the in- 
dustry said that it had “absolutely” 
held the line against any cost in- 
creases not included in its expired 
1955 contracts. Its success in bar- 
gaining was in holding UAW to the 
level of annual productivity raises 
previously negotiated. 

Other employers have run into 
a similar bargaining situation. ‘They 
have encountered unions that take 
for granted that contracts will con- 
tinue their 2% or 24% produc- 
tivity wage increases. And, so far, 
no major employer has succeeded 
in persuading a union to settle for 
less than the percentage or cents 
per-hour under past agreements 

Now, it’s the steel companies’ 
turn to try. The attitude they face 
can be illustrated through the blunt 
words of a USW wage policy com 
mitteeman: “Hell, if we settle for 
less than we got in 1958 [an aver- 
age 7.3¢ an hour] the boys are 
going to be on our necks for taking 
a pay cut. We got that much com- 
ing, anyway. 


HE STEEL INDUSTRY will 

bargain hard against another 
7.3¢ increase. But in 1956 it of- 
fered such an increase for this year 
—and next. 

The industry’s original proposals 
to USW in 1956 offered a five-year 
contract with raises averaging 7.3¢ 
an hour every July 1 through 1960. 

USW insisted on a shorter con- 
tract, and the settlement in July, 
1956, was for three years—but the 
7.3¢ an hour average raise figure 
wasn’t changed. Steelworkers col- 
lected that amount in 1957 and 
1958. And thev generally feel 
they've got that much—at least— 
coming this year and hereafter. 

Other industries are watching, 
with partisan interest, steel’s efforts 
to counteract this. There is a 
spreading reluctance about contin- 
uing to link wages and productivity 
through any “simple, ready-made 
formula” to be applied to all, with- 
out regard to wide disparities that 
exist between industries and com- 
panies and plants in any industry, 
or tends to suggest that all the 
gains from productivity should go 
toward wage increases. 
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Here you see the new ultra- 
modern General Headquarters 
building of Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube... tangible evidence 
of the progressive spirit of this 
leading 60-year-old producer. 

In this new headquarters we 
have centralized and consolidated 
management and staff functions, 
for maximum business efficiency. 
Every modern facility is provided 
... to help us render the finest 
possible service to Youngstown’s 
customers. 

You immediately sense the same 
progressive spirit in giant new high- 
speed mills that have multiplied 
Youngstown’s production capac- 
ity . . . also in impressive new 
research facilities to bring you 
better steels for tomorrow. 

It’s all part of the ‘““Long Look 
Ahead” at Youngstown. It holds 
deep meaning for every steel user, 
and for the entire American econ- 
omy. The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel. 
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BOOM both in construction activity and in construction workers’ wages underlines need 
to cut costs by fighting waste. Unions are experimenting in self-discipline. 


68 Labor 


ing Trades War on Waste 


They are trying to implement 
the “Ten Commandments” in 
which they vowed to eliminate 
featherbedding and other un- 
necessary practices. 


A big construction project seems be- 
wildering to an outsider. But the visible 
disarray is nothing compared to the 
complicated system of labor-manage- 
ment relations that governs the sprawl- 
ing construction industry 

Instead of one union, the emplover 
must deal with dozens, each with its 
own set of intricate rules and its own 


| jurisdiction. Conflicts 


jealously guardec 
over jurisdictional claims—frequently tv- 
ing up whole projects with prolonged 
walkouts—and the intricacy of working 
rules hay helped pad construction 
costs with featherbedding, make-work, 
and other such wasteful practices. ‘The 
mounting costs of these practices hurt 
not only the customer but the contrac- 
tors and the unions themselves 

In St. Louis last week, construction 
management and labor launched what 
is hoped will be the first in a series of 
local joint conferences aimed at giving 
an added push to the vear-old “Ten 
Commandments.” This was a 10-point 
program adopted at the top level by 
the AFL-CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. and the National Con 


tractors Assn The conferences will 
work “toward maintaining and expand- 
ing the construction market for con- 
struction people, through development 
of an ever more efficient product.” 


¢ Practical Test—What local imple- 
mentation could mean to the industry 
was illustrated across the river in East 
St. Louis and Granite City, Il., where 
the local building trades signed the 
“Ten Commandments” last vear (BW— 
Jun.14°58, p11 They pledged them- 
selves to eliminate featherbedding and 
shave unnecessary labor costs, as well 
as to permit unrestricted use of ma- 
chinery on construction jobs 

The Granite City Steel Co., “‘as a 
direct result,” announced it would 
build a major office building. The 
happy outcome, according to Fruin- 
Colnon Construction Co., is that the 
building “is four months ahead of 
schedule at the halfway mark.” 

“Much of the credit for this produc- 
tivity,” the company adds, “must be 
extended to the recently adopted 10- 
point statement of policy.” 

e Wages Up—Behind the anti-feather- 
bedding drive is the familiar push of 
rising labor costs. Average wage rates 
in the industry, according to Engineer- 
ing News-Record, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
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Controls Company of America 


(who’s in charge here? } 


Cape Cod in Death Valley~ 
cc controlled automobile air 
conditioning systems keep Mr. 
Motorist cool under the collar 
regardiess of the weather. 





Down-to-earth data three 
miles up — CC instrument 
panel switch and indicator 
lights flash facts unerringly to 
the pilot of this speeding jet. 


how can we work for you? 


Wherever man is on the move, getting there is safer, 
faster and more comfortable—thanks to the controlling 
influence of products by Controls Company of America. 

For example, on America’s highways CC pioneered 
alg conditioning systems made up of A-P valves, drier- 
receivers and distributors convert heat and humidity 
into cool comfort. Redmond high-quality motors actu- 
ate window lifts and seat adjusters. Level ride mech- 
anisms and stop lights are also activated by CC con- 
trols. And on trucks CC switches control fuel line 
pressure and 2-speed rear axles. 

High in the air, Hetherington electro-luminescent 


control panels will soon light the way for all types of 
aircraft. Other Hetherington switches mean 100 
dependability for service where one failure means 
disaster. Miniature switches and switch lites set new 
standards of reliability under the most extreme con- 
ditions of shock and vibration. And even prior to 
takeoff, Milwaukee underwing nozzles refuel aircraft 
safely and swiftly. 

These are just a few of Controls Company of 
America’s controlling interests in transportation. Many 
others exist. Write today for full details on this com- 
prehensive control service. 


This is our line 
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& Motion Control 


ey Time Control Fiow Control 





Temperature 
a Control 
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If you’re tooking for a better way to contro! 
time, flow, temperature or motion, our cre- 
ative engineering service may help you find 
it. We can supply single controls or com- 
plete, integrated systems. 
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Creative Contro/s for Industry 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


santas painless on SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 





See Be on 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA (CANADA) LTD., COOKSVILLE, ONTAR 


AG, ZUG, SWITZERLAND © CONTROLS MAATSCHAPPI) EUROPA N.Y, NUMEGEN 


T, E, it 

ReDNOND WETHERINGTON te MILWAUKEE VALVE CO., MLWAUKEE, WIS. © LAKE CITY, INC. CRYSTAL LAKE, lL. 

panama td DIV. Mh AND AUTOMOTIVE Owosso. we. HETHERINGTON, INC. CANADA ® INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, SCHILLER PARK, ILL, U.S.A. ® CONTROLS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. CONTROLS Div. MICHIGAN FOLCROFT 


SCHILLER PARK, ILL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HOLLAND @ CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA (ARGENTINA) SRL, BUENOS AIRES 



























Are Rising Fleet. Costs 


Cutting Your Profits? 


Fleer 
EXPENSES 


Meet Company President Horace Browning 
and Sales Manager Fawcett. Their problem 
is a common one today .*. . soaring car fleet 
costs that whittle down profits. 








“Cheer up, H.B.," declared Fawcett. “Let’s 
switch our fleet to Rambler. We'll save 
money on first cost and operating cost. 
Because Rambler has top resale, we'll save 
too, when it’s time to trade or sell.” 




















“What's more, Fawcett, we'll have to build 
an extension to the company garage to 
house these monsters. And our salesmen 
can't fit them into parking spaces.” 


“These big, gas-thirsty "59 cars siphon off 
profit dollars like a vacuum cleaner,” 
complains President Browning. “They're 
costing us too much to operate.” 


“You've got it, Fawcett!’’, beamed Brown- 
ing. “We'll switch to Rambler like so many 
other fleet operators are doing. Rambler 
savings will make a nice showing on the 
right side of the ledger.” 


“And our salesmen won't waste time driv- 
ing ‘round the block looking for parking 
spots. Rambler parks in spaces other cars 
have to pass up. Rambler is the one car 
that hasn’t forgotten the fleet owner.” 


Rambler Fleet Sales Up 268%" 


Like individual car buyers, fleet oper- 
ators are switching to Rambler in 
record-breaking numbers. These busi- 
ness men have learned that it is sound 
economics that means important 
savings in first cost and operating costs. 


. Many fleet operators report Rambler 


gives 4 to 8 more miles per gallon than 
ordinary cars. And Rambler’s top re- 
sale value means you get more at 
trade-in time. 

For complete information on the 
Rambler Fleet Purchase Plan, mail the 
coupon today. You entail no obligation. 








*First Quarter, 1959 Model Year vs. First Quarter, 1958 








Fleet Leasing Arrangements 


Are Available... 


If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing company 
for low Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 


companies with whom we have working arrangements. 


—e—————K<a“ er lUlee ee 


Fleet Sales, Dept. A 
American Motors Corp. 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 





Please send your representative to call on us with complete 
information about the Rambler Fleet Plan. We understand this 
entails no obligation on our part. 
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lication, are up 4.5% over a year ago. 

Further increases are certain, since 

summer is bargaining time for the in- 

dustry. 

In comparison with other industries, 
the building trades are doing a bit bet- 
ter than their fellows. Increases are 
averaging 13.4¢ an hour in this year’s 
contract settlements. This is a slight 
drop from the 14.5¢ and 16¢ of recent 
vears, but the unions are still knocking 
down hefty increases here and there 
throughout the country. 

In Chicago, the plumbers secured a 
22¢ hourly hike on June 1, to bring the 

surneymen’s scale to $3.95 an hour. 

Bricklayers with a 25¢-an-hour boost es- 
blished a $4.074-an-hour scale. In 

Houston, carpenters and cement finish- 
rs won gains of 18¢ and 17¢ an hour, 
espectively. 

On the West Coast, San Francisco 

lectricians negotiated a three-year con- 
ict providing hourly increases ranging 

mm +49¢ to 57¢. Carpenters and ce- 

ent masons get 224¢ an hour effece 

e June 15, and another 224¢ an hour 
ttective May 1, 1960. 

* Holding Gains—With construction 
tivity apparently set for an upward 
se and wages climbing, contractors are 
ixious to hold down costs by retaining 

gain in productivity scored during 
ie recession. ““We're getting more 
um labor,” a Kansas City contractor 
vs, “and we're getting it because com- 
tition for the jobs available is a little 
igher:” But emplovers fear that pro- 
ictivity gains will evaporate as activity 

increases unless: 
e The building trades unions co- 
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NEW EQUIPMENT, such as this blower for applying coat of asbestos to make stecl 
fireproof, can boost productivity. But it may bring costly jurisdictional tiff. 


SKILLED CRAFTSMEN such as this plasterer are jealous of their jobs. Sometimes they force labor costs up. 
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Products and Ideas 
that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using 

te our products to cut costs, make a better product and 
KOPPERS improve efficiency. If there is an idea here that suggests a 
Ww money-saving solution to you, just return the coupon and 


® we will send you full information on the subjects you check. 


Low-cost sound trap 
takes the noise out 
of air conditioning 


You watch them install the ArrcoustaT® 
sound trap and you know that from now 
on this air conditioning system is muffled; 
no more rumbling hum coming from the 
air ducts, no rattling whir of fan blades 
chopping the air. AIRCOUSTAT’S scientific 
design (see cutaway) traps all frequencies 
of fan noise—high, middle and low. But it 
doesn’t block the smooth passage of air. 

AIRCOUSTAT, designed and manufac- 
tured by the Sound Control Department 
of Koppers, does a big job, for it makes 
quiet air conditioning possible anywhere. 
You just can’t have foreign background 
noise in television studios, for instance; 
or in recording studios, certain hospital 
rooms, libraries, music rooms, sound 
stages, theatres, court rooms, etc. 

AIRCOUSTAT is economical. It’s easy to 
install; fits right into new or existing duct- 
work. It is permanent, sturdy, trouble- 
free, dust-free and fireproof. Thousands 
of successful applications in every type of 
building have proved its worth. Are air 
system duct noises your problem? Check 
the coupon. 


This is the third of a series of advertisements which illustrates how Koppers products cut costs, improve efficiency, and contribute to making a better product, 
If you would like copies of the complete series to date for your product information file, just write us. 








No coupling needed with 
new Plastic Sewer Pipe 


You just pop the end of one section into 
the hub of the next one and that’s it. No 
adhesives, no solvents, no clamps. The 
plastic ‘“‘O” ring you’ve put inside the hub 
automatically seals the joint and you’re 
ready for the next section. This new 
hubbed sewer pipe (also comes perforated 
for drain pipe) is made of SupER DyLAN® 
high-density polyethylene, a product of 
Koppers Plastics Division. It is fabricated 
by Pyramid Industries, Inc., Erie, Pa. 
Cost? One-third the price of cast iron 
pipe—even less expensive than clay pipe. 
Efficient? Look: a 10-foot length weighs 
only 6 pounds, so it’s easy to handle. It 
can be cut with a handsaw, and needs no 
tapering. Once in the ground it completely 
ignores waste acids, alkalis, rust, rot and 
corrosion. And it’s resilient enough to 
take all kinds of physical punishment. 
Applications? You name it, but here are 
a few— sewer to house connections, house 
to septic tank, downspouts, industrial sew- 
age lines for raw sewage and special 
wastes, septic tank disposal fields, storm 
drains, foundation footing drains, land 
and roadbed drainage. Perhaps SuPER 
DyLAN can improve your product. Check 
the coupon for more information. 











































Permanent warehouse 
built at $2.00 a sq. ft. 


It’s hard to believe that this low-slung, glisten 
ing building owned by Chapman Chemical 
Company of Memphis, Tennessee, cost so little 
to build. Its length? 210 feet. Width? 100 feet 
Secret of economy? No secret—Pole-Type 
Construction. Koppers Pole Buildings using 
pressure-treated poles, require no excavating, 
no costly foundation, no power erection equip 
ment, no custom fabrication and 
drawn-out erection time. Thus, they can cut 
building costs, 20, 30, sometimes 50°,! And a 
Pole Building from one of Koppers “Qualified 
Contractors” is truly permanent . . 
long as conventional structures. Maintenance 
is negligible. Find out how a Koppers Pole 
Building can be the answer to your dwindling 
construction dollar. Check the coupon. 


no long 


. lasting as 





How to build a roof around 700 windows 


The helicopter hovers to get the picture 
and you’re tempted to start counting 
windows. But rather than run out of gas 
at 500 feet, you decide to take the con- 
tractor’s word for it—there are more than 
700 skylights in the roof of Hillsdale High 
School, in San Mateo, California. But 
what kind of roof can have 700 potential 
holes in it, and not leak? A Koppers 
Coal-Tar Pitch Built-Up Roof—alternate 
layers of coal-tar pitch and tarred felt, 
topped with slag or gravel, which form a 
continuous membrane—completely water- 





KOPPERS 


tight—over the roof surface. No sean 
no joints. No place for a leak to start 
And even if small checks and crack 
should appear, the self-sealing coal-ta 
pitch flows together and heals itself. 

Coal-Tar Pitch Built-Up Roofs, pro 
duced by Koppers Tar Products Division 
are so good that they can be permanently 
flooded without danger. Hundreds of! 
them, throughout the world, have alread 
far outlived their 20-year guarantees. Need 
a truly waterproof flat roof? Get full 
details by checking the coupon. 





Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs « Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke « Meta! Products 
Plastics « Tar Products * Wood Preserving « International 


f~——PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW!——— 


To: Fred C. Foy, President 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1424A 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send me further information on the money- 
| saving products and ideas checked below: 

| & SUPER DYLAN POLYETHYLENE 

| 0 INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL 

| 0 COAL-TAR PITCH BUILT-UP ROOFS 
© POLE-TYPE CONSTRUCTION 

| 


Name 
Address ee 


City on ; Zone 


State 


Occupation or Job Title 
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for Durban 


lhe lube oil that today pulses into 


the deep tanks of a Farrell freighter 
may be headed for Durban and the 
crankease of a U. S.-made Lincoln, 
Chrysler, or Cadillac or the 
hoisting machinery of a gold mine. 
Fine lubricating oil is just one of 
many U. S. products which South 
Africa needs . . . and which Farrell 
Lines is so well equipped to carry. 
Farrell’s 14 fast cargo vessels are 
specially equipped to handle anything 
| from oil in bulk to automobiles, 
frozen foods to fresh flowers. No 
other steamship company can match 
our experience in African trade or 
travel. We will be glad to share it 
with you. Write or call Farrell Lines, 


26 Beaver St., N. Y., WH 4-7460. 


et 









Hil 
FARRELL LINES 


The only steamship company linking the 
U.S. with all three ocean coasts of Africa. 
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the ‘Ten Command- 
ments’ are effective if—and 
when—unions and employ- 
ers put on the heat . 

STORY on page 68 


operate in keeping jurisdictional fights 
to a minimum. 

The unions cut out 

Under the 


“extras.” 
“Ten Commandments,” 
of course, the unions have agreed to 
forswear such practices as extended 
coffee breaks, excessive travel time pay, 
non-working stewards, and limits on 
production and the use of power 
tools. 

¢ Hard to Enforce—But implementing 
the “Ten Commandments” is some- 
thing else again. Contractors want them 
written into local agreements. But 
most officials balk at this. “If we sign 
the statement,” a St. Louis building 
tradesman says, “we admit we were 
guilty. There are those of us who 
feel we never have been guilty of doing 
the things the ten points criticize.” 

The lack of enforcement machinery 
is illustrated in negotiations between 
the Los Angeles Contracting Plasterers 
Assn. and the Plasterers. These talks 
show that local unions are in reality 
pretty much free to do as they please 
about the “Ten Commandments.” 

One dispute in the Los Angeles nego- 
tiations revolves around the use of plas- 
tering machines, which were first per- 
mitted two years ago after a big hassle. 
Now the union is demanding that a 
crew of five be hired for each one of 
these machines; the employers contend 
only three are needed. The employers 
also want to put a man in the center of 
the room with a hose to wet down 
walls—a crucial part of the plastering 
job. He can quickly spray all four walls 
and the ceiling from one position. But 
the union says the job should be done 
with a bucket and brush to keep excess 
water off the floors. This would take 
more time and more men. The em- 
ployers, arguing that excess water is not 
a problem, cry: “What about the “len 
Commandments?’ ” 

The answer seems to be that the code 
is most effective in cleaning up prac- 
tices that are not embodied in a con- 
tract. It is also effective if—and when— 
the heat is put on. Last January, a team 
of contractors and union chiefs went to 
Baton Rouge, La., to clean up excessive 
building costs rising out of such prac- 
tices as extended coffee breaks, excess 
travel time, and the like. ‘The commit- 
tee was so successful that it is making 
a similar foray to Lake Charles, La. 
¢ Solid Front—But the industry has 
more than a promise of cooperation 
from the unions to back up its demands 
for a tightening up of wasteful work 








practices. Employers are banding to- 
gether to strengthen their collective bar- 
gaining posture. This realignment, they 
feel, is essential to counter area-wide 
bargaining powers possessed by some of 
the unions. The unions use these pow- 
ers to play one employer association off 
against another. 

Upstate New York builder associa- 
tions have merged into a single, more 
effective group. A Northern California 
Home Builders Conference serves the 
interests of five member associations, 
while Northern and Central California 
chapters of the Associated General Con- 
tractors have proposed central labor 
committee to negotiate contracts. 

Reinforcing this development is the 
loosening up of hiring hall practices 
in the industry. The applitation of Taft- 
Hartley prohibitions against the “closed 
shop” has given construction employers 
more freedom on hiring and firing. ““The 
responsibility for productivity,” savs A. 
R. Woolley, manager of the Salt Lake 
chapter of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Assn., “is now back where it 
belongs, in the hands of management.” 
e Give and Take—In addition, the 
building trades unions—as well as the 
contractors—are feeling the pinch of 
competition from industrial companies 
that do their own construction work. 
The industrial unions have been at least 
partially successful in forcing employers 
to use in-plant work forces on construc- 
tion and maintenance jobs the craft 
unions feel belong to them. Concerned 
over this “job poaching,” the craft 
unions have cut down on their own 
feuding to tighten their ranks against 
the industrial unions. 

Because of this—and a fear that in- 
dustrial concerns will use their own work 
crews for additional construction—the 
building trades unions have been willing 
to cooperate with employers in seeking 
ways to enforce the “Ten Command- 
ments”. But cooperation is a two-way 
street. The various employer groups 
have agreed to support the unions’ re- 
quest ‘for Taft-Hartley changes that 
would support current hiring practices 
and give the unions the right to sign 
contracts before work starts. 

William Dunn, assistant director of 
the Associated General Contractors, says 
the “Ten Commandments” have had a 
“good effect.” But, he continues, “It’s 
one of those things you can’t evaluate 
in precise terms.” He also says the effect 
is showing up “mostly in what the 
unions aren’t demanding. They aren’t 
asking excess traveling costs and are 
holding up on additiomal demands. 

The unions, according to a building 
trades spokesman, “are the first to con- 
cede that the ‘Ten Commandments’ are 
not universally lived up to. But give 
us a little time and patience. These are 
the results of years of accretion. They 
can’t change overnight.” END 
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For men of responsibility 
like James A. Farley 


CARTE 
BLANCHE 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card 
Your Finest Credit Credential 


f filer oy (ark Sj ft 


940 bOB 203 3 


AMES A. FARLEY 
WALDORF ASTORIA TOWER 
SOTH ST. & PARK AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Above, Mr. Farley dines at the Belvedere Restaurant in the Continental Hilton, Mexico City, which honor 


James A. Farley travels the world as Chairman of the 
Board of The Coca-Cola Export Corporation. Wherever 
he goes, he carries CARTE BLANCHE*, the all-purpose 
credit card reserved for men of responsibility. A man on 
the go as much as Mr. Farley needs every convenience he 
can get to make the load lighter. And CARTE BLANCHE 
does that. With CARTE BLANCHE he can charge: 


Hotel and motel accommodations around the world 
Meals in quality restaurants and supper clubs 


Gasoline and other car needs at 32,000 Mobil Dealers 
from coast to coast 


Car rentals through Hertz Rent A Car offices everywhere 
Purchases in fine retail and specialty stores 
And many other services 


Here is true convenience. You receive one monthly 


statement, pay with one check. With each CARTE 
BLANCHE bill you are provided with a duplicate of the 
sales slip which you receive at the time of purchase. 


All the 40,000 fine establishments at which CARTE 
BLANCHE is honored . . . and honors you... are listed 





in the CARTE BLANCHE Directory, sent to 

The Directory also lists the 55 offices 
BLANCHE Reservation Service, where a sing| 
you immediate confirmation of your reser\ 
Hilton and other selected hotels anywhere in th 


You are invited to join the one million men of respo! 
who now carry CARTE BLANCHE. To apply, simply { 
coupon. There is no charge for CARTE BLANCHE whe! 
used only for Hilton Hotels services. When you di 
use it outside of Hilton Hotels, then the annual fe« 


CARTE BLANCHE 
8544 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. B-54 
Los Angeles 46, California 


Please send me an application for CARTE B 
Name ___ 
Addre a8 


one 








In Labor 


Ford Workers Idled by UAW Strike 
Win $1-Million UC in “Canton Case” 


Some 10,750 Ford Motor Co. employees in Michigan 
will collect more than $1-million in back unemployment 
compensation—an average of close to $100 each—within 
1 few days as a result of the U.S. Supreme Court's re- 
fus al to act on a question of their qualifications for state 
UC payments 

lhe benefits stem from the controversial, drawn out 
“Canton Case” of 1953. During a labor dispute, the 
United Auto Workers struck a Ford plant in Canton, 
Ohio [he shutdown there closed plants and idled 
Ford workers in Detroit. They claimed unemployment 
compensation. 

Ford and the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission contended that workers thrown out of work by 
1 strike by the same union in another plant of the same 
company in. another state shouldn’t be paid employer- 
financed UC benefits. The company—and auto indus- 
try—argued that it would give a union a powerful new 
weapon, the. ability to shut down an entire company 
with a relatively cheap strike against one of its key 
plants. 

lhe Michigan. Supreme Court ruled against the Com- 
mission; it held that workers idled in a plant not directly 
involved in a strike may qualify for unemployment 
checks. On appeal, the U.S. high court refused to 
intercede because “no substantial federal question” was 
involved. 

Ihe back UC payments will be made—but the fight 
will go on, industry spokesmen said, against a policy 
which “requires an employer to finance a strike against 
itself.” The Michigan legislature now has a bill before 
it which would forbid unemployment pay in all similar 
situations. 

e ee 


. Three-Year Strike Continues as URW 
Awaits Ruling on Appeal From NLRB 


Picketing continued at the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 
plant in Winchester, Va., this week in a United Rubber 
Workers strike that began May 13, 1956. URW te- 
ported “spirit is still high” among Local 51] members 
who quit work in a contract dispute. But, the O'Sullivan 
plant is operating “normally” now. 

Unions cite the O'Sullivan walkout as a demonstration 
of how the Taft-Hartley Act can be used against labor. 

URW workers in the O'Sullivan plant voted 355 to 2 
for a strike in May, 1956. Shortly after the walkout, 
the plant hired replacement employees and resumed 
operations. Later a decertification petition was filed 
with the National Labor Relations Board. With strikers 
barred from voting under T-H provisions, URW lost 
plant representation rights in the NLRB poll. 

The strike has continued, technically, despite an 
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NLRB order to the union to end picketing and to dis- 
continue a labor-supported boycott of O'Sullivan prod- 
ucts. ‘The URW has appealed the order to federal 
courts; picketing is continuing pending a decision. 


Disabled Denver Football Player Wins 


Second Award as Employee Compensation 


\ University of Denver football player has received 
another $5,915 in workmen's compensation—over an 
original $4,636—because he is now 50% disabled as a 
result of a back injury suffered during spring football 
practice in 1950. A Colorado court again ruled that 
the player must be regarded as an “employee” of the 
University. 

Ernest E. Nemeth went to Denver as a football player, 
with meals furnished and a part-time job on the campus. 
Injured in a practice scrimmage, he was dropped from 
the grid squad, and the meals and campus job were 
discontinued. He claimed workmen’s compensation, as 
a University employee. The case went to court when 
the insurer resisted the claim. 

\ referee decision, now twice upheld by the Colorado 
Supreme Court, said it is “inescapable” that an “em- 
plover and employee” relationship existed—the “same 
as that which has existed between schools and _ players 
ever since football entered the ranks of big business.” 


High Court Rejects Teamsters’ Appeal 
In $100,000 Damage Award Case 


Two U.S. Supreme Court actions this week affected 

labor. 

¢ The Teamsters lost a battle to avoid responsibility 
for a $100,000 damage award against a local union. ‘lhe 
high court turned down a Teamsters appeal—in effect 
upholding the lower court—of a Utah court ruling that 
the international and its Western Conference must 
share liabilitv under ‘T'aft-Hartley for a local’s secondary 
boycott picketing that ruined the business of an Amalga, 
Utah, trucking firm. 

¢ The high court also ruled that the National Labor 
Relations Board, in considering an unfair labor practice 
case, may place substantial reliance upon events that 
occur after charges are filed. 

The decision reversed a lower court ruling in a case 
involving the Fant Milling Co. and the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers. NLRB ruled the company 
had refused to bargain in good faith; the board based 
this in part on a wage boost made by the company after 
the union filed charges. 

A lower court held that NLRB could not use the 
wage hike as evidence since it was not covered in the 
charges made by the union. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, decided that “the board is not precluded from 
dealing adequately with unfair labor practices which 
are related to those alleged in the charge and which 
grew out of them while the proceeding is pending 
before the board.” 
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HYDROGEN PEROXIDE’S WAYWARD ATOM...AND NAPOLEON 


Hydrogen peroxide—one of Columbia-Southern’s many 
products—has an oxygen atom that is constantly attempt- 
ing to break away from its companions in the hydrogen 
peroxide molecule. Modern chemistry harnesses this rest- 
less atom and puts it to work as a bleach, to whiten cotton 
and wool, for better dyeing and coloring, and to whiten 
wood pulp, for better grades of paper. 

And it all began with a disgusted emperor... 

Napoleon’s award of 3000 francs for significant sci- 
entific research had just been won by an Englishman—at 
a time when France was at war with England! 


Additional funds for equipment to catch up with the 
British advances were quickly authorized. Using these 
expanded facilities, the French chemist Thenard dis- 
covered his ‘oxygenated water’ —our hydrogen peroxide 

So thanks in part to the Little Corporal we enjoy white 
or brightly colored wool and cotton fabrics, and excellent 
grades of white paper. Columbia-Southern produces at 
extremely pure hydrogen peroxide for bleaching opera- 
tions. In addition, Columbia-Southern is a major supplier 
of chlorine, caustic soda, and related products, used by 
practically every manufacturing and processing industry. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CH=MICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company * One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

Anhydrous Ammonia, Barium Chemicals, Benzene Hexachloride, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchlor®, Pittabs®), Carbon Tetrachloride, 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chloro-IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydr gen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals 
Perchlorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Calicene®, Hi-Si!®, Silene®), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Trichlorethylene 











In Finance 


British and German Interest Rates 


Expected to Start Upward Again 


lhe gap between U.S. interest rates, which have been 
rising, and continental European rates, which have been 
falling, may start narrowing again. 

Interest rates in the U.S. are continuing to climb. 
his week, General Motors Acceptance Corp. and other 
large sales finance companies boosted the scale of rates 
they pay on commercial paper sold directly to investors. 
he new rates range from 34 for the shortest maturity 
to +% for the longest, which represents—in most cases— 
a hike of $‘« over previous levels. Rates in most Euro- 
pean countries, moreover, appear to be reversing their 
downward trend and will probably rise at a fast pace. 

lhe Federal Reserve's discount rate of 34% is above 
the German rate of 23 but below the Bank of Eng- 
land's 4+'¢. lTlowever, there's talk that both German and 
British discount rates, which had been reduced to 
ounter economic declines, may be pushed up again. 

\ny move toward higher rates in Europe will probably 
cut down on the amount of foreign funds seeking short- 
term investments in the U.S. Already, foreign time de- 
posits at U.S. banks, which pay 3‘%, are reported to be 
dwindling as investors can get more than 34% on U.S. 
lreasurv bills. Last March, the Federal Reserve turned 
down a request by the Chase Manhattan Bank to raise 
its rate to 34°¢. Now other banks are reported request- 
ing a hike, claiming that the time deposit rate is out of 

1i¢ 
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Timken Wins Investors’ Support 


For Merger With British Affiliate 


limken Roller Bearing Co. has swept to an easy vic- 
tory in its dnve to acquire 100° control of its subsid 
iarv, British ‘Timken, Ltd 

In April, ‘Timken offered $30.5-million for the 46% 
minority interest in British ‘Timken (BW —Apr.25°59, 
pl25). Initially, however, some English institutional in 
vestors who held large blocks of the stock were chilly to 
the offer, despite the fact that it was above the market 
price. Partly due to the efforts of S. C. Warburg & Co.— 
the same house that masterminded Reynolds Metals’ 
battle for British Aluminium (BW —Jan.17°59,p59), ‘Tim- 
ken was able to announce last week that holders of 97% 
of the minority stock had accepted the offer. 

Under British law, the balance of the stock must be 
sold to the company if it is not tendered within the next 
four months. Once Timken has 100‘ control, British 
‘Timken will call its outstanding preferred stock—at a 
cost of $3.15-million, which was included in the original 
offer—and the two companies will merge. 

‘Timken has been forced to buy up the minority in- 
terest because of a 1951 Supreme Court ruling which, 
in effect, required ‘Timken to compete with its subsid- 
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e P. 80—How Tight Money Is Hurting the 
Canadians. 

@ P. 88—Co-op Housing Enjoys a Renaissance 
in New York. 








iary. At the time, ‘Timken owned only 30% of British 
Timken’s stock, and, in consequence, the Supreme Court 
said that price-fixing and market-division agreements be 
tween the Timken companies were illegal. ‘Vhis com 
petition, ‘l'imken says, resulted in a costly duplication 
of facilities and the loss of sales to competitors. With 
the two companies merged, the company expects sub- 
stantial cost savings and a better competitive position 
in European markets. 


Ford Motor Co., which has offered to buy up 775,628 
shares of the Class A Stock of Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., and 30,208 shares of its Class B voting stock, 
reported this week that it had received tenders for 732,- 
952 shares of Class A stock and 5,168 shares of Class B 
(his means that Ford will go through with its proposal 
to buv the shares at $188 each (BW—May30'59,p29). 
Ford will retire all of the Class B shares—it already owns 
56.87 —and have a single stock with voting rights. If all 
the Class A shares are turned in, the deal will cost Ford 
about $151.5-million. 


Kaneb’s Complex $10.8-Million Financing 
Tailored to the Lenders’ Special Needs 


lhe Kaneb Pipe Line Co., a small (1958 operating 
revenue: $2.2-million) common carrier of petroleum 
products in Kansas and Nebraska, last week completed a 
$10.8-million financing which was unusual in the com 
plexity of the package sold to investors. 

Ihe placement, managed by the investment banking 
firm of Glore, Forgan & Co., was tailored to fit the 
special needs of the institutions to which it was sold: 

$3.01-million short maturity 53% first mortgage bonds 
due in 1965 were sold to a group of large commercial 
banks. 

$4.5-million long maturity 6° first mortgage bonds 
due in 1979 were sold to a number of insurance com 
panies, with Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee taking the largest block. 

$3.3-million of 6% sinking fund debentures, also due 
in 1979 but not secured by property, were parceled out 
to the insurance companies in proportion to their pur- 
chases of first mortgage bonds. 

49,500 shares of Kaneb common stock were included 
with the debentures as a “sweetener.” From Kaneb’s 
point of view, the shares were sold at $5 per share. But 
because of legal restrictions on insurance company pur- 
chase of common stock, most of the insurance companies 
will show the stock on their books as though it had been 
thrown in free. 

Kaneb plans to use about $4-million of the proceeds 
to refinance outstanding debt; the balance will go toward 
expansion of the company’s pipeline system. 
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Okonite Company: 


Here is an Okonite shovel cable at work .. . rugged 
cable for a rugged job. Scraped. Twisted. Dragged 
over sharp rocks. Run over by trucks. But relentless 
in its job of supplying electrical power. 


Okonite makes electrical cables for every industry... 
yours, too. Why not put Okonite cable’bility to work 
in your plant? It will help you cut costs, and will 
give you the satisfaction of having invested your 
company’s money wisely. 


The Okonite Company, Subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, Passaic, N. J. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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U.S. 31% % Bonds Due 1978-83 
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The Tight Money Pinch in Canada 


Interest rates keep climbing, with both long-term and 


short-term costs at high levels. The situation is even more 


marked than it is in the U.S. 


As the chart above shows, interest 
rates in both Canada and the US. are 
high and trending higher. In both cases 
it's a reflection of tightening money 
ind anticipation of even tighter money 
in the future 

Both countries face the same prob- 
lem. But the “tight money” issue is 
closer to coming to head in Canada 
than it is in the U.S. If Congress ap- 
proves Pres. Eisenhower's request to 
raise the 44% interest rate ceiling now 
prevailing on government bonds, there 
is a good chance that investors will buy 
a new issue. But in Canada, where no 
ceiling prevails, few experts think that 
the government could sell a long-term 
issue even if the rate was above the mar- 
ket So the problem facing Prime Min- 
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ister John Diefenbaker’s government is 
already acute. 

Long-term interest rates in both 
countnes are well above the peaks 
reached during the 1956-57 period, the 
last time when tight money was in 
vogue. Short-term rates in the U.S. are 
still below the previous peak, but in 
Canada, they are at a new high. This 
has occurred even though the USS. 
economy has barely surpassed its pre- 
vious highs, while Canada is still in 
the recovery phase, with most of its 
economic indicators below previous 
levels. 

e Part Accident—The swiftness with 
which tight money has returned to both 
countries is partly deliberate and partly 
accidental. Both the Federal Reserve 


and the Bank of Canada are now 
pressing restrictive monetary 
because thev fear a new outbreak of in- 
flation. At the same time, the govern- 
ments of both countries have had to 
finance recession-swollen deficits \l- 
though investors have funds available, 
they are reluctant to place them in 
fixed-income bonds. So most of the 
government financing has to be done in 
very short-term issues, which is poten- 
tially inflationary 

Most recent government financing 
in Canada has been short-term, includ- 
ing two issues this week, a nine-month 


polic ICS 


bond priced to yield 5.5% and a 17 
month bond vielding 5.68%. The de- 


mand for funds by the government 
has been so strong that the average 
vield on 91-day Treasury bills, the 
shortest government obligation, hit 
5.17% last week; in contrast, the yield 
on U.S. Treasury bills was 3.27%, al- 
though the difference is not so wide as 
it appears on the surface, because the 
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Expanding company chooses Cunningham-Limp again 


New Florida plant 
of Michigan Chemical to extract 
magnesium oxide 
from sea water 


When Michigan Chemical Corporation 
chose Cunningham-Limp to cooperate 
in the designing and engineering of its 
new sea water magnesium oxide plant 
at Port St. Joe, Florida, it was another 
repeat order. Subsequently Michigan 
Chemical assigned to us the responsi- 
bility of purchasing and installing all 
the equipment and constructing all 
the necessary facilities for the produc- 
tion of high-purity MgO. 


Repeat customers provide Cunning- 
ham-Limp with 90 per cent of its 
business. We’re proud of that fact, of 
course, but we think it has even more 
significance than might at first be 
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you see this sign how he likes the 
way Cunningham-Limp does business 


: w IMP including: Industrial plants *« Warehouses ¢ Research laboratories «+ (¢ 
process plants * TV and Radio facilities « Power plants « Commercia 4 
ERS, INC. 


« FRGINEERS * Bites 


Ask the owner on any project where 


apparent. Designing, engineering and point which is difficult for anyone 
building of superior industrial facilities to an immediate problem to ac 
are Cunningham-Limp’s primary func- 
tions—but you may find that the 
additional services you receive from 
C/L are what bring you back to us 
again and again. 


Specialists in these and man 
phases are available to you 
staff. If you are in doubt as 
how to improve plant effici 
economically, a plant anal 


Perhaps you don’t need a new plant. provide the answers. Or it ! 
An engineering-economic analysis of that, like Michigan Chemical, 
your entire operation by our engineer- _ need is for entirely new faciliti 


ing staff could reveal that a modest either case, Cunningham-Limp’ 
modernization program would make _ experience is at your service 
a big difference in your over-all is enthusiastic service. 
efficiency. Or a study of your plant 
layout, including the materials han- 
dling system, may indicate that a 
rearrangement of your production 
facilities would be to your competitive 
advantage. One big advantage of 
these studies is this—Cunningham- if they request it on their letterhead or busines 
Limp engineers approach your work card. 

with an objective, impartial view- 





Executives of manufacturing, distributing, resea 
and other industries who are thinking of expar 
sion or modernization and want to know how t 
approach the problem, will receive a 78-page 
color-illustrated brochure covering the subject 





THESE COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES WILL PAY OFF FOR YOU + Engincering~ 


— analyses « Site selection, planning and development + Plant layout + Ma 


moving « Materials handling methods and systems « Equipment design, pur 
and installation + Building design and engineering « Building constru 


¢ Railroad and Utility facilities. 
CUNNINGHAM-LIMP COMPANY 
Cunningham Engineers, Inc. « Cunningham-Limp Limited 
Designers . Engineers . Builders 


Detroit 2, 3087-A West Grand Bivd.—TR 3-4000 «¢ Chicago 39, 5835 West North Ave.—NA 
Flint 6, 2041 North Dort Hwy.—CE 4-1075 e Indianapolis 4, 621 Illinois Bldg.— MI 
Kansas City 6, 909 Scarritt Bldg.—VI 2-8791 ¢ St. Louis 6, 316 Lindell Trust Bldg.—O! 
New York 19, Canada House, 680 Fifth Ave.—PL 7-6510 
Toronto 1, 1722 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg.—EM 4-4481 


Whenever reference is made to designing, engineering or architecture, the work will be done 
by Cunningham Engineers, Inc., or by personnel who are qualified under all applicable laws 









































Close-up view shows Gulfcrest 44 Turbine Oil (at far right) and other samples under scanner of Van de Graaff 
atom smasher. Atomic bombardment causes unique color reactions. Unusual photo was taken by Gulf Research 
photographer inside target room during radiation, with lead-shielded camera protected by 8-inch water barrier. 


Gulf research pins down radiation 


With more and more nuclear power plants going into 
operation ... on land, on the sea and under the sea... 
the effect of nuclear radiation on lubricating oils is of 
increasing importance. How much radiation can lubri- 
cating oils take? 

To find the answer, Gulf researchers bombarded 
samples of turbine oil with electrons in a 3,000,000 volt 
atom smasher. By analyzing changes in the irradiated 
oil, they established the radiation limits below which 
commercially available oils will function properly. 


rhe actual limit is about 45 million ‘‘rads’’—a dosage 


of radiation beyond which the turbine oil begins to 
break down. These findings are extremely important to 
the power industry. And if the need arises for specific 
oil products to withstand more radiation, Gulf scientists 
are prepared to help industry solve this problem. 

Meanwhile, Gulfcrest—the world’s finest oil for tur- 
bine lubrication—continues to serve industry in both 
conventional and atomic power plants, including Amer- 
ica’s largest, the Shippingport Station of Duquesne 
Light Company in Pennsylvania. 


Over 75% of the nuclear electric power now generated 





PE em RISE 


SoH us, 








Two-story high 3,000,000-volt Van de Graaff 
smasher bombards samples with nuclear radiat 
at Gulf Research Center. Red generating unit 
pels electrons down tube to target room below 
samples are irradiated. 


n limits of lubricating oils 


in the United States is produced by turbine-generators 
lubricated with Gulfcrest. And, in Gulf's marketing 


area, more power is generated by central station steam GULF OIL CORPORATION 


turbines lubricated with Gulfcrest than with any other 
' . ; Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
turbine oil. 
If your company uses petroleum products in any oper- 
ation—for plant equipment, for company cars and 
trucks, or for any other purpose—see how Gulf makes 
things run better. Call your Gulf office . . . or for further 
information on Gulfcrest oil or Gulf Research activities 


write to Gulf Research Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. LF MAKES THINGS R 
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WITH HERTZ YOU CAN RENT IT HERE... 





A 


LEAVE IT THERE 





gives you lots of leeway, saves you lots of time, trouble and 


Whether you're planning a pleasure trip, a 
: ; W dik ‘nie back-tracking. You can fly or take the train to any city, then 
business trip, or both, you like this. tour outlying towns. You can have a beautiful new Chevrolet 


or other fine car waiting at the airport or railroad depot, make 


You can rent a Chevrolet sedan at anv Hertz office, and leave 


it at any other Hertz office anywhere, for only a S15 extra your business calls, or see the sights at your convenience. Then, 


leave the car at the Hertz office nearest your last stop, and fly 


service charge (even less in some cases). With almost 1,500 
That's another Hertz Idea! 


Hertz ofiices throughout the United States and Canada, that © or take a train home from thert 


GET THE HERTZ HABIT...14T'S GETTING AROUND 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 
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‘, . « financial men are freely predicting that short-term 


rates would break through 6% .. .” 


Canadian dollar is selling at a premium 
of more than 4%. 

This week, on Toronto’s Bay Street 
—which vies with Montreal's St. James 
Street for the role of Canada’s Wall 
Street—financial men were freely pre- 
dicting that short-term rates would 
break through 6%. Some pessimists 
think that rates are sure to break 
through the height barrier reached in 
1920, when Canadian bonds were 
yielding over 64%. 
¢ Hindrance?—The big question is 
whether high interest rates and scarcity 
of credit will impede Canada’s remark- 
able growth rate, which, up until 1957, 
outpaced the U.S. But the 1957-8 re- 
cession hit harder and lasted longer in 
Canada, and now, despite the fact that 
+nemployment is over 5%, money is 
not only expensive but increasingly 
scarce. 

Just a few weeks ago, Canada’s 1] 
chartered banks reached an informal 
and voluntary agreement to limit the 
amount of loans to big corporate cus- 
tomers. Loan demand 1s already on the 
rise, and the banks were anxious to 
avert the criticism that they “discrim- 
inate” against small borrowers, which 
was levelled at them during the previ- 
ous bout with tight money. 


|. The Conversion Loan 


While the same basic financial prob- 
lem has emerged in both Canada and 
the U.S., many in Canada point to 
one big difference. They say that there 
is a real “crisis of confidence’ among 
investors, who have lost faith in the 
fiscal policy of the government and in 
the monetary management of James E. 
Coyne, governor of the Bank of Can- 
ada. The trouble really began, accord- 
ing to most critics, when Coyne and 
Donald Fleming, Finance Minister in 
Diefenbaker’s cabinet, announced a 
huge conversion loan last summer. 

The conversion involved an_ offer 
to exchange $6.4-billion in outstand- 
ing 3% Victory bonds, which accounted 
for over 40% of Canada’s debt, for a 
group of issues with coupons ranging 
from 3% for a three-year bond to 44% 
for a 25-vear bond. In all, investors ex- 
changed $5.8-billion, or 90% of the 
Victories, thus increasing the propor- 
tion of debt coming due in more than 
10 years from 19% to 47%. 
¢ Paper losses—Those who have con- 
tinued to hold the new bonds have suf- 
fered big paper losses. A month after 
the conversion—Canadians talk in terms 
of “BC” for before the conversion and 
“AC” for after it—bond prices began 
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dropping, and they have been sliding 
ever since. 

This decline has been resented by 
Canada’s financial community which 
had backed up the government when 
the conversion was first announced. 
Some Canadian bankers and investors 
now Claim that they were “taken for a 
ride,” and others say that they would 
have been hurt if they had not sold 
out immediately after the conversion. 

Much of the bitterness stems from 
the fact that before the conversion was 
made public, small and separate groups 
of bankers and investment men were 
invited to Ottawa to mect with Fleming 
and Coyne. ‘These sessions, in which 
the participants claim they were sworn 
to secrecy, were aimed at making the 
conversion a success. As one who at- 
tended put it, “We weren’t asked, we 
were just told. I had the idea we 
would be traitors to Canada if we 
didn’t.” 
¢ TV Exhortations—lurther to insure 
success, Diefenbaker and Fleming ap- 
peared in television, exhorting Canadi- 
ans to turn in their Victories. Coyne, 
who acts as both money manager and 
debt manager, pledged that the Bank of 
Canada would support the price of the 
new issue. The government’s unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, which was man- 
aged by Coyne, Deputy Finance Minis- 
ter Kenneth Taylor, and Assistant 
Deputy Labor Minister Gordon Cush- 
ing, converted $308-million in Victories 
for new long-terms. 

This concerted drive helped put over 
the conversion. But a lot of banks and 
a number of dealers in government 
bonds took advantage of the Bank of 
Canada’s support of the market. They 
saw tighter money coming, decided to 
sell their bonds. As one banker put it, 
“We made Coyne eat them.” 

Thus, while the conversion — suc- 
ceeded, the Bank of Canada’s efforts to 
support prices brought about a big in- 
crease in the money supply—a jump of 
15% between July 1957, and October 
1958. The bulk of this increase came 
at the time of the conversion loan be- 
cause when the bank buys government 
bonds it creates deposits in the banking 
system, just like the Fed in its open 
market operations. Expansion threat- 
ened to become so large that the bank 
decided it could no longer support the 
market. When it pulled out, prices 
plummeted down and have continued 
falling. The sharp drop in the U.S. 
bond market was an unsettling factor, 
but the Canadian financial community 
places most of the blame on Ottawa. 
¢ “Worthwhile”—Both the bank and 





the Diefenbaker government maintain 
that the conversion was worthwhile. 
Fleming, who had declared that the 
loan would “lay the foundations for a 
new, healthy, and confident tone to 
our bond market,” still thinks the con- 
version was ‘a great success.” Coyne 
has taken pretty much the same view 
as Fleming. 

From their viewpoint, the conver- 
sion to longer-term issues was essential 
if Canada was to avert a crisis. Canada, 
like the U.S., was plagued with a lop 
sided debt structure, with most of the 


debt in short-term issues. Bank of 
Canada officials say that “inflation 
would have been a certainty if we did 


not have the conversion.” 

But a high price was paid for getting 
the debt into more manageable propor- 
tions. First, there was the big increas¢ 
in the money supply. Second, there was 
a big increase in the cost of servicing 
the debt, due to the higher yields put 
on the new issues. Third, long-term 
investors think they have been cheated 
because of the sharp drops in bond 
prices. And since the conversion, prac- 
tically all government financing has had 
to be confined to the very short-term 
market, which is once more leading to 
an imbalance. 
¢ Spending Program—Some experts in- 
sist that the conversion itself is not the 
root of the present problem. ‘They say 
that the real trouble is the govern- 
ment’s spending program, which in the 
last fiscal vear resulted in Canada’s big 
gest deficit. This year, taxes have been 
raised somewhat and spending cut, but 
a large deficit still looms. 

According to A. H. Cameron, an 
outspoken critic of the Coyne-Fleming 
regime, the 1958-9 Canadian cash defi 
cit of $1.6-billion is equivalent to a US. 
deficit of $17.6-billion; and he figures 
the 1959-60 deficit of $850-million as 
equivalent to $12-billion in U.S. terms. 
Cameron, who is with the government 
bond house of Saunders, Cameron, 
Ltd., which was one firm that did not 
back the conversion loan, says that un- 
less spending is brought under control, 
the bond market will continue to suffer 
from “‘dry rot.” 


ll. Limited Independence 


Confronted with deficit spending on 
the part of the government, the central 
bank under Coyne has had to walk a 
tight rope. Unlike the Federal Reserve, 
the Bank of Canada is not wholly in- 
dependent of the government nor has 
it sought to be. Founded in 1935, the 
Bank does not have a background of 
gold standard traditions or as much 
statutory control over the banking sys 
tem as the Fed. It has freedom to 
formulate and carry out its credit 
policies without interference, but it 
recognizes that in any dispute “the will 
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of the government must prevail.” In 
dealing with the banks it depends on 
“moral suasion,” which, with only 11 
principal banks to deal with has proved 
feasible. 

Under Canadian law, Covne is re 
ponsible for debt management. ‘Thus, 
he had two roles to play in the conver- 
sion. On one hand, he wanted a stretch- 
out, which would be non-inflationary, 
on the other, he had to supply the funds 
to bring about the stretchout, which 
was inflationary. He felt that getting 
control over the debt was worth ex- 
panding the money supply 
¢ Investment Role—Covne has another 
role—as an investment manager. And 
last week he came under fire before a 
Parliamentary committee for his part 
in managing the portfolio of the unem- 
plovment insurance fund, which made 
net disbursements last winter because 
of the high level of unemployment. 
Members of the Liberal opposition 
pointed out that the fund has invested 
in “liquid” long-term conversion bonds 
instead of liquid Treasury bills; when 
it had to sell bonds to raise monev, it 
not only took a loss but depressed the 
entire long-term market 

Covne was stung by accusations that 
the portfolio had been mismanaged. He 
explained that if the fund had sold its 
old bonds for cash, it would have 
fouled its own nest” and hurt the mar- 
ket even INOTC 

Since October, when he stopped sup 
porting bond prices, Covne has applied 
1 very restrictive credit policy, which has 
kept the money supply from further 
growth. And last weck, he hinted that 
tight monev would continue. Canada, 
he said, was passing into the “water- 
hed” of high interest rates. 
¢ Easy Monev—Some of Covne’s critics 
think that he has become convinced 
that easv money is a greater threat than 
tight money. Thev hope he will not 
bail out” the government again. How- 
ever, others are still worried that if 
lemming applies pressure, Coyne will 
give in. 

Covne’s support of the conversion 
was his own doing. In monetary policy 
ind in debt management, he appears to 
be in complete command. Although his 
independence is limited, the Diefen- 
baker Administration has not vet chal- 
lenged his leadership. But Covyne’s pres- 
ent anti-inflationary stand may bring 
him into conflict with Diefenbaker and 
I'leming. 


Ill. Rigid Flexibility 


As a central banker, Covne has 
shown a_ willingness to experiment. 
Apart from the conversion loan, he has 
been responsible for a number of inno- 
vations, including a “floating” discount 
rate, which is set weekly at one-quarter 


of 1% above the prevailing rate on 
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I'reasury bills (this week, the discount 
rate was at a record high of 5.42%). 
In the U.S., the Fed's discount rate— 
the rate at which it will lend to mem- 
ber banks—is changed compartively 
infrequently, and usually leads or fol- 
lows the market; but the Bank of 
Canada’s rate is tied to the market. 
This, Coyne feels, offers the advan- 
tage of maintaining the discount rate 
as a penalty rate without the disadvan- 
tage of having a ‘disturbing effect on 
business.” By tving it to the bill rate, 
he thinks that expectations and _ inter- 
pretations that usually surround rate 
policy in other central banks is avoided. 
¢ Use as a Signal—Not all central bank- 
ers agree with Coyne. The Bank of 
England, for instance, sticks to the tra- 
ditional concept of the bank rate as a 
means of signalling policy. The Fed 
has used its rate in the same fashion. 
One Canadian monetary authority, 
Ek. P. Newfeld of the University of 
l'oronto, comments that the Bank has 
“displaved ingenuity and that this at- 
tribute improves its capacity to mect 
unique problems.” There are others 
who sav that Covne and the Bank have 
been rigid rather than more ficxible. 
Chevy agree that Coyne has tried dif- 
ferent techniques, but as one Toronto 
expert puts it, “He swings from onc 
rigid posture to another.” 
¢ Opposing Inflation—There’s no doubt 
that Covne is now leading the fight 
against inflation. In the previous tight 
money period, he got the banks to in- 
crease their secondary reserves and sug- 
gested other steps to slow down excesses 
in the use of credit. In addition, he 
tried to get a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the credit that was available. 
He is using the same tactics now. In 
the main, he has to depend on quantita- 
tive control over credit. And it is in 
this area that he is subject to most 
attack. But with the government run- 
ning at a deficit, he has deemed it es- 
sential that it pay the price for the 
funds it needs. 


IV. Crisis Ahead? 


The Canadian Treasury has no ceil- 
ing on the rates it can offer in selling 
long-term bonds. Nor is there any debt 
ceiling, although some critics of the 
government now feel that one should 
be introduced. 

But despite this freedom, the Ca- 
nadian government is finding it difficult 
to sell anvthing but short-term issues 
at high rates of interest. Corporations, 
which increased their liquidity by cut- 


ting inventories, have been buyers of, 


short-term issues, but there is some 
question just how long they will be in 
the market. 

Fleming does not think that there 
will be any trouble about raising the 
funds needed by the government in a 


non-inflationary fashion 
to insist that “there is no tight money 
policy today.” According to Ileming, 
the previous government deliberately 
sought to make interest rates high and 
cut down on expansion, but that the 
present government is not following 
such a course. He also adds that it is 
the Bank of Canada, not the govern- 
ment, that is largely responsible, al- 
though his opponents twit him for tak- 
ing credit for the cut in interest rates 
early last year (at that time, the Bank 
was pursuing an easy money policy). 

¢ Competing—The government is now 
competing with other borrowers in the 
market, and this pressure is expected to 
mount. But some provinces and mu- 
nicipalities are unwilling to pay the kind 
of rates now being demanded, and are 
coming into the U.S. market. By the 
same token, foreign funds may be at- 
tracted to Canada but such movements 
would be temporary, because European 
interest rates may soon start rising 
again. Moreover, both Canadian _bor- 
rowing in the U.S. and the influx of 
forcign funds raises the premium on the 
Canadian dollar, and may hurt exports. 

Most critics think that if spending 
is controlled, then the money market 
will grow more stable. But few see any 
real hope of halting spending. One joke 
going the rounds is that “Canada needs 
a second conversion—a conversion of 
Dicfenbaker to a sound money policy.” 

Actually, there is talk of another con- 
version issue in Canada. But Canadian 
bond dealers sav they would have a very 
hard time selling any more long-term 
securities. “Our customers have been 
burned,” says one. 
¢ Challenge—Some feel the situation 
would be improved if Coyne made ab- 
solutely clear that he would not increase 
the money supply and would force the 
government to pay whatever the mar- 
ket requires. But this would be a direct 
challenge to the government’s ultimate 
authority over monetary policy and debt 
management. 

There is also the suggestion that 
Coyne could regain the confidence of 
the money market if he operated on a 
more friendly ‘“‘give-and-take’”’ basis, 
which would provide a better “feel” of 
conditions. But changing the present 
“arm’s length” relationship between the 
bank and the market involves some dan- 
ger. lor one thing, any close collabora- 
tion would entail a political attack. lor 
another, leaders in the market itself 
aren’t at all sure what should be done. 

Covne himself seems to feel that Can- 
ada can enjoy prosperity with high in- 
terest rates. Manv of his recent actions 
indicate that he is willing to resist any 
return to artificially low rates in the 
market. And if he remains firm he may 
force the government to either cut back 
on spending or clse face a showdown 
with the central bank. END 
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Until recently, one of the most exas- 
perating bottlenecks in industry was 
the time it took to get engineering 
drawings copied. 

Lineups before reproduction win- 
dows were not only common, but 
chronic. The time of highly skilled 

. and highly paid . . . personnel 
was lost. 

Now, a spectacular breakthrough 
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... install automatic XEROGRAPHY! 


in the art of reproducing engineering 
drawings eliminates such waste. 

Operating on the electrostatic prin- 
ciples of xerography . . . clean, fast, 
dry ...a XeroX® Copyflo® printer— 
which enlarges, reduces, or copies 
size to size—automatically turns out 
prints up to 20 linear feet a minute. 
That’s a print in seconds . . . dry, posi- 
tive, ready for immediate use. 

Just push the button . . . and copies 
flow! They may be on plain unsensi- 
tized paper, translucent vellum, or 
offset paper masters. - 

Combined with offset duplicating, 
a Copyflo continuous printer also 
makes feasible a stock-print system, 
in which multiple copies of drawings 
commonly used are run off in advance 
of need for self-service availability. 


PUSH THE BUTTON...AND COPIES FLOW! 



















Prints are so inexpensive that en 
neers are urged to discard them 
rather than re-file them. Costs 
cut dramatically, and savings n 
$20,000 to $100,000 a year are being 
reported. 

A XeroX Copyflo printer offers the 
fastest, most flexible, most economical 
way to cet copies precisely like the 
original from microfilm or original 
documents. 

Write for Booklet X-287, contain- 
ing complete information, HALorw 
XEROX Inc., 59-13X Haloid Street, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U. S. and Canadian cities 
Overseas: Rank Xerox Ltd., London 
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New York Revives Co-op Housing 


@ —siThe city’s demand for luxury housing is making 
co-op apartments popular again with landlords and tenants. 


@ Builders, through intricate tax deals, are reaping 
big profits, although lenders aren‘t too enthusiastic. 


@ = Elsewhere, co-ops have made a little headway in 
some cities, but generally are not in demand. 


rom an office atop one of New 
York’s taller office buildings the other 
dav, Edward J. Dennis, vice-president of 
Gross Bros Corp., cast approving eyes 
over Cannon Point South, a 19-story 
luxury cooperative overlooking the East 
River lake a good look,” he said. 

In 20 vears or so, all of New York’s 
luxury buildings will be cooperatively 
owned 

Dennis, of course, mav be _ biased. 
lhe firm was able to sell the building 
to its tenant owners at a tidier profit 
than it could have gained if the building 
was set up on a rental basis. But Den 
nis’ enthusiasm—if not his prediction 
is shared by a number of housing ex- 
perts, who feel there’s the possibility of 
1 big boom in luxury cooperative apart- 
ments 
¢ New York Phenomenon—Cooperative 
ipartments—either conventionally — fi- 
FHA-backed—have been 
mostly a New York phenomenon. New 
York is essentially an apartment city, 
ind co-ops are coming back—after a 
disastrous period in the 1930s—for a 
number of reasons. Most important, 
savs Dennis, is that land costs in Man- 
hattan have been steadily rising—‘‘so 
high that builders can’t get rents to 
match their costs.” Coupled with this 
is the fact that there is the scarcity of 

high rent housing; demand for space in 
’ the better sections of Manhattan is still 
rising. 

l'o apartment dwellers, the principal 
advantage of co-ops is the tax-deduction 
feature. A co-op owner, who buys shares 
in a non-profit cooperative corporation, 
can deduct his pro-rata share of mort 
gage interest and real estate taxes from 
income. Say he pays $25,000 down for 
1 5-room co-op, and his share of the 
mortgage on the building is roughly 
$15,000. The maintenance cost—or 
carrving charge (co-op owners don’t pay 
rent)—could run to about $4,000 a vear. 
Of this, about 40% or so—or $1,600— 
can be deducted. For a man in the 
50% tax bracket, this means a saving of 
more than $800 a vear. 
¢ Rent Decontrol—Another factor in 
the acceptance of co-ops in New York 
was the decontrol of luxury apartments 
in March, 1958; affected were unfur- 


nanced or 
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nished apartments renting at $416 or 
more a month. Since decontrol, tenants 
in many luxury apartments have been 
faced with the choice of paying sub- 
stantially higher rents, or going along 
with landlords who have been convert- 
ing their existing buildings to co-ops in 
order to bail out of what are considered 
“unprofitable” undertakings. 

Co-ops also give tenant owners a 
voice in management which tends to 
keep costs lower than usual for an apart- 
ment. They also instill a desire to put 
in improvements, with the knowledge 
that investment won't go down the 
drain if they move out. Moreover, 
there’s always a chance to build up 
equity in the building, and a chance to 
sell co-op stock to another individual at 
1 profit. 

hese lures, say co-op boosters, make 
co-ops a natural in cities that are apart- 
ment-oriented. They point out, for in- 
stance, that New York tenants in exist 
ing buildings are now voluntarily mov- 
ing toward co-op status. Howard H. 
Given, of Brown, Harris, Stevens, Inc., 
sales agents, estimates that about 100 
Manhattan apartment houses have been 
converted since the war; altogether, 
there are now 150 in the citv, and ad- 
herents to the co-op cause feel that 
so long as demand for high rent hous- 
ing remains high and so long as build- 
ers can make big profits, the growth 
of luxury co-ops seems assured. 
¢ Skeptics—Most housing men, how- 
ever, are far less certain. Thev admit 
the co-ops have some merit (while 
quickly adding that there are many 
hidden charges, but they point out that 
even in Manhattan roughly 20 luxury 
co-ops have been built in the past 15 
vears. 

(heir main concern is that co-op fi- 
nancing still is hard to get, that build- 
ers still can’t draw lenders in anv sizable 
numbers to the co-op concept. Until 
insurance companies and banks are 
more liberal, the doubters claim, luxurv 
co-op building will be limited. 
¢ Middle Income Co-ops—The same 
pessimistic outlook is probably true, too, 
for middle-income and low-income co- 
ops. These generally are built under 
Section 213 of the National Housing 


Act, which authorizes government- 
backed mortgage loans to developers. 
But in the past two years, the 213 pro- 
gram has been running at a slow pace. 

Builders find the red tape of govern- 
ment supervision tedious and _ wormi- 
some—especially after getting clipped 
for “windfall profits’’ on past Section 
608 federal housing projects. Besides, 
under 213 a co-op corporation must 
wait until it gets 90% of its tenant- 
owners signed up before a builder can 
start construction. “It’s too long a wait 
for both the builder and the prospective 
tenant,” savs Samuel Grad, a voung 
New York attornev who’s branching out 
as a CO-Op developer in New York ind 
California. 

So even though some housing author- 
ities feel the 213 program—perhaps in 
union with an urban renewal plan—is 
the cure-all for the middle-income hous- 
ing problem, it’s doubtful many co-ops 
will be built under it—unless more 
sweeteners are thrown in. (This doesn’t 
mean that many 213 co-ops aren't 
profitable for developers. On the con- 
trary, many of them—using mostly bor- 
rowed money—reap big rewards. 


1. New York Practices 


Mortgage lenders have a long-fixed 

tradition against co-op investments. Ex- 
plains one: ““They still carry the stigma 
of the 1930s when the Depression 
forced co-op owner: to abandon their 
apartments; they just couldn't cover the 
carrving charges. Other co-op owners 
were tied down to long-term leases; they 
had to stick it out even if it busted 
them.” 
e New Attitude—But there are signs 
that lenders are a little more generous 
now. Svdney M. Rogers, partner in 
Urban Servicing Co. ‘in New York, 
mortgage loan correspondents for John 
Hancock and Phoenix Mutual Life, ad- 
mits this; USC has made about a half- 
dozen mortgages on luxury co-ops. “We 
still don’t go looking for them,”” Rogers 
adds quickly. “But if it’s a good deal 
we're willing to look them over.”’ 

Depending on state law, an insurance 
company appraises the co-op on the 
basis of what it would bring as a rental 
housing building—in case of default— 
then gives the builder up to two-thirds 
of that appraised value as a loan 

Some lenders, however, still turn a 
deaf ear to co-op developers. ‘They 
flatly state they're not interested in 
co-op apartments, citing these reasons: 
(1) high carrying charges, (2) small 
owner investment, (3) skimping on 
architectural plans. 

e Builder's Tax Schemes—From_ the 
builder's standpoint, there’s one main 
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catch: doubt whether a sale of a co-op 
building can be treated as a capital gain. 
But most co-op developers have set up 
elaborate schemes to pull out capital 
gains on their deals. So far, they have 
not been challenged by the Internal 
Revenue Service 

e The most common way is for 
the developer to set up a_ subsidiary 
land corporation. ‘This land corporation 
buys the property on which the co-op 
building will be constructed, then, after 
the appropriate period of time, sells it 
to the co-op corporation. ‘The profit 
is treated as a capital gain. 

At the same time, the co-op corpora- 
tion usually hires the developer’s build- 
ing corporation to construct the co- 
op. This is usually done on a lump 
sum contract basis, which means that 
the builder works out a suitable price 
with the co-op corporation. Any profit 
on the actual building would be normal 
income, so the builder—his capital gains 
already tucked in his pocket—keeps the 
price “suitable.” 

e Another way is for the developer 
to take back a second mortgage on the 
property. Say it cost a builder $3.2-mil- 
lion to put up a co-op, and he can get a 
$2-million mortgage. Then suppose the 
builder sells the building to the co-op 
corporation for $4-million, accepting as 
downpayment only 30% of the purchase 
price, and taking back an $800,000 sec- 
ond mortgage. Under the tax laws, if 
in the year of a realty sale no payments 
are received or the payments are not 
more than 30% of the selling price, the 
transaction is considered an installment 
sale. This 30% does not include a 
mortgage assumed or taken over if it 
doesn’t exceed the cost of the property. 
With a little jiggering, builders are 
treating the cash they receive as capital 
gains, as well as the principal they get 
back on the second mortgage. 

e Still another method is for the 
builder to sell some of t'\e co-op stock 
to the co-op corporation, but hold some 
of it for himself. If he’s lucky, he’ll be 
able to sell his shares to a prospective 
tenant-owner at a capital gain. 

As one mortgage broker puts it: 
“These tax gimmicks are not on all 
fours. They are well worked out, but no 
one feels confident enough to go blab- 
bing them about.” 
¢ Leaseholds—Builders also are using 
leaseholds—that is, leasing the land, in- 
stead of selling it to the co-op corpo- 
ration. If the builder himself has leased 
the land, instead of purchasing it, the 
leasehold allows him to use less working 
capital for his project, put his cash to 
better use. And if the developer gets a 
mortgage on the land (by assigning the 
co-op’s lease payments to the lender), 
he’s able to make some good profits— 
the mortgage money he gets is “bor- 
rowed” money, therefore, non-taxable. 
e Lush Profits—Whatever the deal, 
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see why 
Pittsburgh Corning Products 
make the things you build 

cost less, last longer, look better 
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example: aoe 


PC GLASS BLOCKS: light and color to stimulate a happy mood. 

Notice the feeling of bright, airy space in this picture of a rotunda 
around administrative offices at the new Springdale, Pa., Joint Junior-Senior 
High School. That feeling was planned. Architects John A. Desmone and 

Wesley Joseph Henger call this the school’s happy area. Their design concept: 

lend an atmosphere of happiness and warmth to the school’s center of authority. 

Skillfully blending PC Vue Blocks, Decora Blocks and the bright accents of 

PC Color Glass Blocks, they bathed the area in warm natural light and color... 

and found bonus values of good insulation, minimum maintenance and favorable 

initial cost. Here is just one more example of the many ways you may find 

a perfect match for your own design concepts in Pittsburgh Corning’s full line 

of PC Glass Blocks . . . including sparkling color glass blocks now available 

on architects’ specifications . . . and the new 4 x 12 described on the 

last page of this advertisement. 


(Continued) 
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FOAMGLAS:: the one insulation combining the seven benefits 
4 

pictured here. These seven photographs illustrate a single important 

point about FOAMGLAS, the one cellular glass insulation. The 


point? No other insulation wraps up so many important benefits 
in one material. 


However you use insulation, you’ll find it of vital importance that 
FOAMGLAS is completely impervious to moisture —both liquid 
and vapor. This insures that FOAMGLAS will never fail to deliver 
the same high insulating efficiency. Its strength and rigidity give 
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Vermin-proof 
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FOAMGLAS surprising structural value in many applications rang- 
ing from curtain wall panels to roof insulation, to cavity wall or 
even pipe insulation. The incombustibility and dimensional stability 
of cellular glass are important in many applications... as are its 
acid resistance and tmperviousness to vermin attack. 

With FOAMGLAS, Pittsburgh Corning makes available a single 
material capable of furnishing the answer to your most demanding : 
insulating problems. A solution which is truly low in cost because 


of its lasting effectiveness. (Continued) 
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example: 


The 4 x 12: PC’s new dimension in glass block design. With the 
creation of the 4 x 12 pictured here, Pittsburgh Corning added a new 
dimension to glass block design. This important break with tradition 
has helped to create broad flexibility in solving design problems. 
The 4 x 12 has smooth outer faces to eliminate dirt and dust accumulation, 
yet an acid-etched appearance gives character and texture to its 
inner surfaces. It can be had with white or green tinted insert screen— 
or plain. Perhaps most important, the 4 x 12 can be furnished with each 
of the 12 brilliant ceramic face colors now available throughout 
the full line of PC Glass Blocks. 

Like the unique curtain wall illustrated on the first page of 
this advertisement, the 4 x 12 offers further evidence of the design 
versatility inherent in the form, color and function blended 
in the growing line of PC Glass Blocks. 
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Complete details are readily available 

Pittsburgh Corning will be happy to send you descriptive literature 

on each or all of its building products . . . FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 
.. . FOAMGLAS Low Temperature Insulation ... FOAMGLAS 
Insulation for Pipe and Equipment .. . FOAMGLAS STAY-DRY Pipe | 
Insulation... PC GLASS BLOCKS . .. the PC 4x 12 Block... 
PC Color Glass Blocks . . . and FOAMSIL®, the Acid-proof Insulating 
Refractory. Simply write, indicating the product in which you 

are interested. Address Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. F-69, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

In Canada: 3333 Cavendish Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. 


(To be continued) 
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profits in co-ops have been lush. “If a 
man puts up $300,000,” savs one sales 
agent, “he expects to get back $1-mil- 
lion, give or take a few dollars.” ‘The 
sign of a really smart developer, says one 
promoter, is to be able to “mortg age 
out”—get his cash investment out be- 
fore the contractor puts a shovel to the 
ground. 

For the co-op tenant owner there is 
a chance of making a profit, too, along 
with some risks. Up to now co-op ten- 
ant-owners have been able to make good 
profits on the resale of their apartments, 
though sometimes the co-op corporation 
takes a chunk of the profits. 

But Rodgers of Urban Servicing 
warns this may not be always so. “Co-op 
values don’t move with real estate 
value ie says, “but with apartment 
house values. Once more co-ops flood 
the market and ease demand, I don’t 
think co-ops will sell at such premiums 
over their original price.’ 

And, there’ s alwavs th 
carrving charges will 1 


if a string of vacancic ) 
project. 
Il. Outsins «7 New 

Though, ihe co on ving in 
New York, ¢ ai eviden 
that ot*er «: tow oaterested, a: 
vet 
© Tren «: 73—A few bucking 
icin, HO ei, are Milwaukee, Le 
cles, and Francisco. Milv 

-O" innounced 

stor IMNUIV Project co 
Sq-null. f acated on the lakefruii 
n ¢! of the best apartment dis 
ric tins RB, mn ©a7s com- 
ted fOr Uae spring of 

uo spaymicn ts janging crom 
y o $5 00. 
in San “sanciseo, whe. co-op apart- 
“ai construction has en an off- 


ad-on affair. one $2.4-muillion project 

is under construction in Oakland, an- 

ther 1s being drummed up for the Nob 
iin area. 

Co-ops also appear to be gaining 
ground in Los Angeles. The shining 
exainple i is the recently completed) Wil- 
shire Terrace, built on fashionable V"" 
shire Boulevard by Tishiiai Realty 
Construction Co. A $12.6-million pre, 
ect, it has 112 units which range in 
price from $24,000 to $80,000. 

However, these seem to be isolated 
cases. The Houston co-op situation, 
for instance, is non-existent. “The peo- 
ple here just have a taste for homes,” 
says Melvin A. Silverman, preside. of 
Houston Homebuilders Assn. In — 46, 
Silverman and others attempted to pro- 
mote a co-op apartment but failed. 
Last year, another promoter tried to 
sell the idea of a co-op in the swank 
River Oaks section, but that flopped, 
as well. END 
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sagemaster° 


“ow serves six major universities 


Universities in California, Tennessee, Michigan, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
aud Delaware get instant contact with key personnel with PAGEMASTER 
Selective Radio-Paging Systems by Stromberg-Carlson. 

Coverage is complete throughout the campuses, with signals reaching up 
to a radius of three miles in one particular installation. 

Starting with a few dozen receivers, these schools can expand their systems 
to full capacity of over 450 receivers to meet growing needs. There is ro 
additional installation cost. 

Key people are equipped with these transistorized pocket-size receivers. 
Whcu any of them is called, but is away from his usual location, the telephone 
swi itchboar¢! onerator sets his private signal on the PAGEMASTER encoder (a 
unit oc «" ti... machine size next to the switchboard) and flips a switch. 

inst: .{ individual’s receiver—and only his—responds with a pleas- 
ant ov ‘nding signal. He picks up the nearest telephone and reports. 
he om atically repeats every 20 seconds until the call is answered. 

selective radio-paging can meet your need for fast contact 
wiih key 1 —whether vours is an educational, industrial or commercial 
so ¥.4tion, im one building or many. You can have a system tailored to 

EY FAT _ requirem sents, vhether you need just a few receivers—or several 

housend. Systems are available for lease or purchase. 
ory > 'nformation about these installations or on how to fit PAGEMASTER 
fo yi ‘viens? needs, contact us at 200 Carlson Road. 





“a » nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


TROMBERG-CARLSON 
& DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Pagemaster Sales « Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Electronic and communication product:: ‘ime, industry and defense 
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Tall Trees, Tall Ideas, Tall Men 


For a few businessmen, the resource-rich Pa- 





cific Northwest is still a frontier of opportunity; 
for many another executive, it’s a region 
where he can do a job and win recognition in 


surroundings that, at best, combine the virtues 


of metropolitan center, garden suburb, and 


mountain or seaside resort. 





Story on page 98 


JOHN DELTON GRAY almost single-handedly built saw 


chain business supplying Northwest's lumbermen. 





KENNETH FORD puts on no airs although his Roseburg Lumber Co. rivals the biggest plywood makers. All business decisions are his. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN is president of Seattle’s Boeing Airplane Co., 
far and away the region’s No. 1 manufacturing employer. 


FRED MEYER has become a dominating Northwest retailer 


by offering variety of wares in decentralized supermarkets. 
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CRY OF “TIMBER” is unchanged since pioneer days, but early 
loggers have been replaced by integrated companies. 
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ROAR OF JETS over Washington’s Mt. Rainier is newest North 
west sound. These 707s are from Seattle’s Boeing. 


+ 
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Nostalgic for the Past—but Planning for the Future 


ALKING of the Pacific Northwest in a 
Wectiective spirit recently, one of the 
region’s voung businessmen observed, 
in mild lament: “It’s not like it was in 
the old days.” 

To him, “old days” didn’t mean the 
era, heady and sometimes raw, when 
the pioneer settlements south of the 
Columbia River were consolidating 
themselves into the full-fledged State 
of Oregon and leaving their neighbors 
to the north to carry on as the Wash- 
ington Territory, without statehood, for 
30 more years. This is the period Ore- 
gon is celebrating in the 100-day Cen- 
tennial and International Trade Fair 
that began last week (picture, right), 
marking a full century in the Union. 

Che “old days” of 1959's meditative 
Northwesterner weren't even the rela- 
tively unhurried prewar vears, when he 
was a youth. For this particular busi- 
nessman had been a resident of the 
region a scant three years; he knew 
nothing of the prewar placidity—or of 
the frantic World War II growth, when 
population surged in to man the ship- 


CENTENNIAL of Oregon’s statehood runs for 100 days in Portland this summer, with 
trade exhibits from all over the world, displays recalling the Northwest's history. 


























Fou whot 


How thorough 
should an 
appraisal be? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


All appraisals are not alike. In some 
cases a broad, general estimate may 
serve the purpose adequately. In 
other cases it is not only desirable 
but economically justified to con- 
sider all the factual data before 
reaching a conclusion. 
Pitfalls in use of averages 

In the appraisal of buildings, gen- 
erabestimates, based on such factors 
as square feet or cuhic feet, can be 
hazardous in inexperienced hands. 
Among the variables which substan- 
tially influence the cost of a building 
are: foundations, shape of the struc- 
ture, story heights, fixtures, floor 
loads, materials, and local labor 
rates. 

Original costs are frequently 
trended to arrive at a general esti- 
mate. This procedure may be help- 
ful if separate types of assets are 
analyzed and trended, but the re- 
sults are only as reliable as the orig- 
inal record of costs and the appli- 
cability of the trends selected. 

Need for specific data 

It is even more difficult to use aver- 
ages and approximations in estimat- 
ing the value of machinery and 
equipment. Floor space utilized, 
price per pound, or average costs per 
machine are unreliable; price trends 
are difficult to develop because of 
constant improvements through the 
years, and many machines have spe- 
cial attachments that may cost more 
than the machine itself. 

To command general acceptance, 
an appraisal should include a com- 
prehensive inventory of the prop- 
erty. It will support the cost of 
reproduction by such details as a 
verified schedule of labor rates, and 
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material and equipment prices. It 
will support the depreciation by spe- 
cific information or by consideration 
of such factors as age, condition, 
obsolescence, utility and other data 
that indicate the comparative desir- 
ability of the property and its value. 


* x * 


Whatever the appraisal need—whether for 
purposes of insurance, property control, cor- 
porate financing, taxes or accounting—an 
American Appraisal provides authoritative 
information...supported by detailed factual 
data...interpreted in accordance with valu- 
ation principles tested by more than 60 
years of experience. That is why thousands 
of firms, large and small, depend on The 
American Appraisal Company for appraisals 
that command acceptance and respect. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company” 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 
Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreai and Toronto 


ee ee ae 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, put my name on 
the list to receive Service Bulletins which 
discuss valuation problems. 
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vards, the aircraft plants, and the Han- 
ford plutonium works. 

¢ Too Many Fishermen—Essentially, 
what he was regretting was that too 
many people like him were also becom- 
ing naturalized citizens of the Pacific 
Northwest. Unlike the “old days,” per- 
haps there were too many people dis- 
covering his favorite seashore cove or 
trout stream, clogging the downtown 
streets and parking spaces, making busi- 
ness life a touch more hectic and im- 
personal. 

[his nostalgia for a quieter day is 
pervasive in the Pacific Northwest. You 
find it, as might be expected, in the 
descendants of pioneers, but you also 
find it in newcomers such as the regret- 
ful three-vear man, though he may have 
acquired the trait precociously early. It 
is one side of a sort of schizophrenia 
that stands out startlingly in the Pacific 
Northwest businessman as a breed. 
¢ Still Booming—The other side of his 
schizophrenia is an enthusiasm for the 
region, a bullishness about its prospects, 
and a willingness to change with the 
times—sometimes, but by no means al- 
wavs, reluctantly. This attitude is tvpi- 
fied by the fact that, likely as not, the 
first treat for an Eastern guest will be a 
scenic drive to some of the viewpoints 
with which the Northwest’s cities 
abound, or to the base of a snowy Cas- 
cade mountain—Hood if he is visiting 
Portland, Rainier out of Seattle. Ulti- 
mately, he will be taken to dinner, not 
to a restaurant but to the host’s home, 
and part of the price of meal will be to 
cluck appreciatively over the roses the 
host has set out and tended or the ar- 
ray of shiny garden tools that may be 
cherished more than a bagful of high- 
priced golf clubs. 

(he Northwest businessman’s pride 
in his region makes him want to see it 
prosper. “I know we need some new 
business,” savs one executive aware of 
the importance of diversifying the 
economy. But, remembering that the 
status quo is pretty pleasant, he adds: 
“IT sure hate to see it come.” In a test, 
though, he acts on the side of growth. 
Thus, Washington’s Gov. Albert D. 
Rosellini and a number of his state’s 
business leaders trooped to several East- 
ern cities to recruit new industry. 


1. The Economic Mix 


The economy of the Northwest—Ore- 
gon, Washington, plus in some calcula- 
tions parts of Idaho and Montana—to- 
day can be characterized in rough gen- 
eralization as two things: timber and 
Boeing. The biggest industrial em- 
ployer in the region by far is Seattle’s 
Boeing Airplane Co., with more than 
71,000 persons on its payrolls. But of 
the 18 Northwest companies providing 
the most jobs, nine are in forest prod- 
ucts. It’s a curious fact that timber 
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The secret is 
a new power unit, 
new controls, 
and the Super “T” 


D-c. Motor 
RELIANCE 





New 50 hp. Super “T’ V*S control cabinet compared with 50 hp. old style drive on Reliance production line. 












The new Super ‘T”’ power unit packs extra punch 

into a smaller space. Like the Super “T’ D-c. 

Drive Motor, it uses Class B insulation. It takes 

repeated 100% overloads of one minute dura- 

tion. Special control apparatus design has been Pe 
engineered for the Super “T’ V*S. This system- 

atic balance of power unit, drive motor, and 
controls forms a single, fast-functioning unit to J 
provide a wide range of variable operating speeds 

from a-c. circuits. 


40 —150 hp. Super ‘T’ V*S available for immedi- 
ate delivery. Contact your local Reliance Repre- 
sentative for delivery schedules of the complete 
line, 1—350 hp. 
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a complete power 
package, provides 
variable speeds 
from a-c. circuits 


Wide range of operating speeds from.a-c. circuits 
adds flexibility to existing production machinery. 
Speed changes are stepless and can be varied while 
equipment is operating or stopped. 


Controls 


New control relays, both a-c. and d-c. Field tested 
by three Reliance customers — for over 20 million 
operations without failure. * 


Power Unit 


Two-bearing power units are always in alignment, 
eliminate bearing and coupling problems. 


Ventilation 


Power unit cooling air is exhausted directly out of 
cabinet. Provides separate ventilation systems for 
controls and power unit. Controls are kept cooler, 
materially extending service life. 


Insulation 


Power units include new NEMA redesigned d-c. 
and a-c. machines. Units are smaller. Class B in- 
sulation allows more power in less space. 


Drive Motor 


Super “T’ D-c. Drive Motors give fast response to 
speed and load changes, take repeated 100% over- 
loads of one minute duration without failure. 


Design 

Every component designed for matched perform- 
ance. New motor controls, new power unit and 
new drive motor provide balanced operation of 
production machinery. 


*Names on request. 
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“Custom” Super “] 
V*S Drive for 
more flexibility, 
more automatic 
operation 





Every function of the standard model and more. 
Custom units are designed to incerporate addi- 
tional controls for engineered installations. Cus- 
tom models, through the use of feed-back 
regulation, will provide complete system automa- 
tion. Control panels are larger to accommodate 
controls for regulating speed, position, torque and 
any other operating variables. 








Dimensions of Standard Super “I” V*S Control 
















































































FLOOR MOUNTED, 1-150 V«xS Dimensions are in inches and correspond to letters 
shown. 
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Product of the Reliance Electric and Engineering Company, manufac- 
turers of a-c. motors, Master Gearmotors, Reeves Drives, Super ‘T” 
D-c. Motors, generators, controls and engineered drive systems. 


RELIANCE tncinetaine co. 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Canadian Division: Toronto, Ontario 
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were fur traders. 





“IRST BUSINESSMEN to the British, but rivalry continued for years. 


RONTIER TOWNS boomed in the 1840s, clinching 


.S. control of Northwest, heading Oregon for statehood. 





ielped Boeing make its start; in win- 
ning a World War I contract to build 
planes, the founder was favored by the 
ivailability of Sitka spruce around Puget 
Sound. 

In the timber industry, two changes 
of sweeping impact have been occurring. 
\s more and more virgin stands of ever- 
green are cut over, the industry’s geo- 
graphical center moves farther and far- 
ther south, toward the remaining trees. 
By now, the hub is Roseburg, Ore., 
halfway to the California line. Hap- 
pily for Seattle, Boeing came along with 
a boom to keep it busy after the bulk 
of lumber activity migrated south. 

In addition, like many another U.S. 
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industry, timber is increasingly marked 
by concentration of ownership and by 
integration. ‘The small individually 
owned sawmill is becoming rarer and 
rarer. With the price of logs mounting, 
the only way to make a profit is to 
squeeze a product out of even the tini- 
est chip of bark. The big lumberman 
of only a few years ago would be unable 
to finance the research and the mills 
for plywood, hardboard, and pulp and 
paper that are among the operations of 
today’s giant timber companies. 

¢ Vanishing Operators—So more and 
more lumber outfits are absorbed by 
integrated titans such as Georgia-Pacific 
Corp., which brought out nine major 





In 1813, Americans (at right in picture) surrendered their first trading post, Astoria 


PORTLAND a century ago had more than 1,500 in 


habitants, passing the 8,000 mark in the 1870s (below). 
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companies from 1947 to 1956 to bring 
its Northwest timber reserves to 12 
billion bd. ft. And Georgia-Pacific i 
a dwarf beside Weyerhaeuser ‘Timbe: 
Co., whose Northwest reserves come t 
an estimated 40-billion bd. ft. 

The new industry pattern to som: 
extent changes the type of businessman 
in timber, as similar changes have af 
fected other industries all over the 
country. There are fewer individual 
entrepreneurs; most of the men wh¢ 
run things now work for the big corpo 
rations. Many of them come from 
other parts of the country. Georgia 
Pacific, for example, estimates that 
30% of the men in its middle and 
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Unique G/W visible record card tray skillfully 
concealed in the desk arm slide is an exclusive 
feature available only for Globe-Wernicke 
Streamliner® Metal Desks. Ideal for telephone 


listing, sales, credit, purchasing, personnel 
records, etc. Holds 50 cards (5” x 8”), usable 
both sides, for 100 complete records. Hidden 


locking device assures record privacy. Record 
tray is removable. This inexpensive desk arm 
slide with visible card record tray quickly 
pays for itself by its indispensable service. See 
it at your G/W dealer now. Or write Dept. A-< 





The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 






Women love 
APPLIANCES 
with the new 


no-Kn0f. 
Coiled Cord! 


No-Knot Appliance 
Coiled Cords are 
winning “popularity 
contests’’ with women 
everywhere! Safer, 
neater, self-storing 
—everything’s new about 
no-Knot Cords. A con- 
venience proven on a 
million phones . . . now 
ready to give your ap- 
pliances the same extra 
mass-appeal. No need to 
redesign your products— 
add no-Knot Cords anytime, 


4 
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. ~ 


Now available in HPN, Type SP and Types 
SV, SJ...cowering full appliance range. 





For FREE Sample clip this coupon, attach to 
your letterhead, sign your name and mail to: 


CORDS LIMITED 


Division of Essex Wire Corporation 


DeKalb, Illinois 
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upper management posts come from 
outside the region. 

¢ Growth in Metals—In recent vears, 
the growth in Northwest employment 
has come most notably in forest prod- 
ucts other than lumber—reflecting the 
integration in that industry—and in di- 
versified manufacturing, especially light 
metals, electronics, and aircraft. ‘This 
has brought a new group of business- 
men to the region. 


A Sampler of Types 
Since 1940, the Norihwest’s rate of 


population growth has been almost 
double the national average—63% for 
Oregon and 59% for Washington, 
against a U.S. average of 32%. Per- 
sonal income has also increased at a 
faster-than-average clip. ‘This means 
that if it isn’t the frontier region of 
100 vears ago, it’s still a land of oppor- 
tunitv. Not a few enterprising busi- 
nessmen have seized the chance. 

hese men mav not be the typical 
Northwest businessman, but they give 
the region’s economic life much of its 
distinctive tang. 
e Out of the Cellar—lor instance, a 
Reed College engineer, Howard Vol- 
lum, teamed up after World War II 
with Jack Murdock, whose electronics 
career started in a radio repair shop. 
logether, thev formed Tektronix, Inc., 
to make oscilloscopes and other elec- 
tronic test gear outside Portland. ‘Tek- 
tronix began on the basement-garage 
scale, but by now it has two plants 
and 2,500 emplovees, and last vear the 
founders reportedly refused a chance 
to sell out for $22-million. Like many 
of the voung postwar successes, Mur- 
dock dabbles in a sideline—in his case, 
selling and distributing airplanes. 

John Delton Gray has a grapefruit 
ranch in California, but that’s onlv in- 
cidental to his business—owning and 


running Omark Industries, born as 
Oregon Saw Chain. After Oregon 
State College and Harvard Business 


School, Gray staked everything on an 
impoverished logger’s idea for a new 
kind of saw chain for power saws. Pro- 
duction began in 1947 with four work 
ers in the logger’s basement; today’s 
annual sales top $12-million, and be- 
sides two plants in the Portland area, 
there are one in Ohio, one in Canada, 
and another in Sweden, plus projects 
under way in Japan and Australia. 

¢ Working in Whipcord—Kenneth 
Ford is cut from the same kind of cloth. 
He is sole owner of the Roseburg Lum- 
ber Co., worth an estimated $25-mil- 
lion; he owns more than a billion bd. 
ft. of timber, and his plywood mills 
turn out about 300-million ft. a year. 
“On a soft market, he controls the price 
of certain grades of plywood—it’s as 
simple as that,” says a competitor. “He 
doesn’t have to go to any board of di- 
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rectors to cut the price. He just goes 
ahead and does it because it’s all his.” 

Yet in the 1930s Ford was in busi- 
ness only precariously, with a sawmill 
he was buying on time. During war- 
time, he put every dime he made into 
timber. The spurt in timber prices 
made his fortune. 

lord is completely unpretentious. He 
ends his son to an exclusive Eastern 
school, but he lives in Roseburg in a 
house worth maybe $15,000 or $20,000. 
His ordinary attire consists of whipcord 
trousers and jacket, shirt, and tie, and 
lis wife does the cooking and most of 
the gardening. He’s constantly on the 
prowl through his mills; if a worker isn’t 
performing some menial task just right, 
he will do it himself. 
¢ Kindred Spirits—These men, samples 
if the Northwest’s bright voung men, 
have much in common. All are under 
50, most still in their 30s. They are 
n the Northwest mainly because they 
ike it. Although Gray’s home is ultra- 
nodern and he entertains about once 

week (mostly for business), he often 
iows his own lawn. In his plant, he 
iys, ““there’s none of this ‘Mr. Gray’ 
usiness.” His workers get free coffee 
id morning doughnuts. 
“Out here,” says Gray of the satis- 
ctions of business life in the North- 
est, “people are more easily identified 
ith their community. If you do a 
ecent job, you get recognition.” 
* Big Retailer—Portland’s Fred Mever, 
roprietor of a big chain of supermar- 
cts dispensing a range of merchandise 
s wide as a department store’s, is older, 
ut he’s equally unpretentious. He 
orks at a battered desk surrounded by 
thers just like it in a big room that is 
icadquarters for 12 shopping centers 
nd three downtown stores. He tours 
is outlets with a tiny camera to photo- 
raph displays, and he may even help a 
voman customer to the parking lot 
vith her bundles. But his chain grossed 
nore than $50-million in 1956. 

At another extreme in character, 
‘hough not in prosperity, is John Hud- 
speth, of Prineville in Central Oregon. 
lis Hudspeth Land & Cattle Co. runs 
25,000 head on an estimated 1.6-mil- 
lion acres, extending into six counties, 
ind Hudspeth Pine Co.’s seven saw- 
mills have capacity to handle more 
than l-million bd. ft. of lumber a day 
from the vast Ponderosa pine stands he 
Owns. 

He owns three Cadillacs—one of 
which he rides over the range to over- 
see operations in cattle and logging. His 
house, a $300,000 ranch-style palace, 
adjoins a $50,000 swimming pool. 

* Orthodox Types—Hudspeth’s flam- 
boyance is not typical of the Northwest 
businessman, though. The average ex- 
ecutive in the region is much less flashy. 
He is set apart from his counterparts on 
Wall Street or Madison Avenue mainly 
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Why does a company 
change its name? 


Common preblem 
with fast-growing 
companies has 
variety of solutions 


Many companies have outgrown 
their original names . . . or are in 
the process of outgrowing them. 
Millions of dollars have been spent 
by these companies to establish 
identity . .. and added millions may 
be lost either because non-definitive 
names continue to be used, or be- 
cause too radical a change kills a 
previous identity. 

National Aluminate Corporation has not been a definitive name for 
Nalco’s products and services for more than ten years. Sodium Alumi- 
nate, our original product, is still widely used for water conditioning 
and many coagulation processes; but is only one of more than a 
hundred Nalco water treating chemicals. Also, Nalco is manufactur- 
ing, selling and servicing chemicals entirely unrelated to water treat- 
ment .. . such as weed killers, railroad locomotive flange lubricants, 
petroleum industry corrosion inhibitors, and steel mill rolling oils. 


Where does the change-point occur? 


As far back as 1952, Nalco Directors discussed a name change—and 
conducted a survey among employees and customers. Nostalgia seemed 
to be an important factor in the vote against changing the name then. 

More new chemicals and processes other than water treatments 
kept the name question alive. Acquisition of Howe-Baker Engineers, 
manufacturers of electrical petroleum treating equipment; and Oil 
Products and Chemicals Company, manufacturers of steel mill lubri- 
cants, hastened the point of decision. 

Fortunately, National Aluminate Corporation’s trademark Nalco 
has been used consistently for more than twenty years. Our representa- 
tives are frequently referred to as Nalco Men... products are known 
as Nalco Products. Therefore, the new company name could be made 
definitive by use of the trademark, coupled with the only description 
covering present and anticipated activities: Chemicals. 


A Word for New Companies 


Experience with the problems of accurate company identification has 
in no way made us experts on the subject. But it has brought out some 
simple facts which may be worth considering in naming a new com- 
pany: 1) We are glad that the trademark Nalco had been used exten- 
sively and consistently, making the name-change much simpler from 
the standpoint of continuity and recognition: 2) While National Alumi- 
nate Corporation was too limiting, the other extreme of Nalco, Inc. 
offered no clue as to the nature of our business, so we added Chemical; 
and finally 3) our people felt that Company somehow expressed Nalco’s 
business spirit more closely than the more impersonal Corporation. 

We feel certain that friends, and even customers, in many of the 
industries we serve will be surprised at the list of Nalco products they 
will find on turning the page. The name Nalco Chemical Company will 
be more indicative of this diversity of products, and we hope may 
lead them to think of Nalco for more of their specialized chemical 
needs. We invite them, and you, to write us for more information 
about any Nalco product. Also, if you are thinking of changing your 
company name, we will gladly share the experience that we are going 
through. We may have learned something that could be of help to you. 


J. A. Holmes, President 


J. A. Holmes, President 
Nalco Chemical Company 


National Aluminate Corporation is now 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place Chicago 38, lilinois 


products and companies 
please turn the page 


® 
For more about 
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their doorvards out of the tall timber. 


wealth, despite industrial growth. 


SEATTLE (below in the early 1900s) became :; 


by a somewhat easier pace and perhaps 
more openness of disposition; he is also 
fortunate—and knows it—in that he can 
reach a pleasant home with lawn and 
trees and mavbe even lakeshore front 
age without commuting for an hour o1 
more. Norton Clapp, for instance, the 
board chairman of Weverhaeuser Tim 
ber, goes home to a waterfront estab- 
lishment just a few miles out of Seattle 
on the east side of Lake Washington 

But like businessmen evervwhere, he 
lunches at a club where he can hobnob 
with colleagues. In Portland, it will be 
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HOMESTEADERS in Washington Territory had to cut 


THE FOREST continues to be the Northwest's chief source 


the Multnomah Athletic or Aero Club 
if he’s a vounger official; the Arlington 
Club if he’s older and thoroughly well 
established. In Seattle, roughly the 
same distinction prevails between the 
Washington Athletic and Rainier Clubs. 

Even if he’s a bank chairman, like 
Lawrence Arnold of Seattle-First Na 
tional, he probably drives his own car. 
And he is delighted that the car will 
take him expeditiously into a_tantaliz- 
ing region. Its allures quickly covert 
him to a Northwest booster—a more 
conservative, but still persistent, ver 
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sion of the Californian. Egil Krogh, 
general merchandise manager of Port- 
land’s Meier & Frank, during a 30- 
year stint with Marshall Field spent 
several years at Field’s Seattle outlet, 
Frederick & Nelson. Eventually, he 
came back to the job at M&F, becaus« 
he says, of “the vears I spent at Fred 
erick & Nelson.” 

“T like,” he concludes. “the freedom 
or the place, the openness, the moun 
tains, the green forests, the water: | 
love to fish and all the things that go 
with it.” END ; 
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huleo CHEMICALS and SERVICES hie 


Specialized chemical products...for industries’ specialized needs hd 
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we 
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Nalco General Offices and Central Research Laboratories 


ba 


ANTIFOAM CHEMICALS .. . for manufacturers of paints, and paper . . . for huleo 
processors of sugar beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any liquid processing. SERV 

ASPHALT ADDITIVES .. . for better bonding of asphalt to aggregate . . . easier 

road repairs . . . longer lasting asphalt roads. hulto 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES . .. cyclic tertiary amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, CHEMICA 

oxyalkylated products ... wherever surface-active agents are needed in chemical processing. 

COAGULANTS .. . inorganics, organic polyelectrolytes . . . for clarification of water tule 

and process liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. SERV 

COLLOIDAL SILICA. . . for non-skid characteristics in paper, paperboard and wax .. . for 

snag resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bonding qualities in cements and mortars. halo 

COMBUSTION CHEMICALS ... for improved combustion, control of soot and slag — 

in coal and oil fired boilers. 

CORROSION INHIBITORS .. . for cooling waters, boiler waters, municipal water huleo 

systems . . . for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. SERV 

DIALYSIS MEMBRANES . . . for liquids processing, ion separation. 

ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING .. . custom designed equipment for hulee 
electrical desalting, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. = 
' EMULSION BREAKERS .. . for treating crude oils, for refinery desalting y) 

/ ... for chemical processing. huleo 
4 FUEL OIL STABILIZERS. . . for prevention of sludge, improved combustion aaa 
in residual and distillate fuels. 
: ION EXCHANGE RESINS... anion and cation exchangers. . 
' for water conditioning, liquids processing. 
METALWORKING LUBRICANTS .. . for difficult cutting, drawing 
and forming of metals. 
MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS .. . for slime and algae control 
in industrial water systems. . . for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS... for fibre retention, white water clarification 
... for control of foam .. . for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS .. . for catalytic cracking... 
for hydroforming . . . for desulfurization. 
REFRACTORY MATERIALS ... for investment casting . . . for ceramic shell molding. 
ROLLING OILS... for steel rolling mills. 
SODIUM ALUMINATE.... for water clarification . . . for paper processing 
... . for alumina needed in chemical processing. 
WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS. .. for non-selective control of 
vegetation for railroads and industry. 
WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS . .. for control of corrosion, deposits and foaming 
in boiler feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process water systems. 
zh, CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT RESEARCH ... on any problem of 
yrt- development, manufacture or application of chemicals related to Nalco products 
3()- or the functions they perform. 
ont 


et, NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION IS NOW: 


cg NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ed- 6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois 


Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas 
om Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Venezuela and West Germany 
In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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unique manpower story 


Actual case histories prove ease of 
recruiting skilled craftsmen, low 
turnover, high productivity . . . out- 
standing technical training facilities 
- « « manufacturing employment up 
72% between 1948-1958 .. . 1958 
wages, salaries up 17.4% over 1957. 





Probably no other state has so bright 
1 manpower picture as Florida. It’s a 
picture that figures prominently in the 
large numbers of plants springing to 
ife here (over 1,500 new plants and 
major expansions were announced from 
January, 1957, through December, 1958). 


A closer look 


some of the elements which make Flor- 
da’s manpower situation so advanta- 
xeous to industry: 


RECRUITING— “Florida definitely attracts 
eople for jobs,” says an officer of Heyden 
Vewport Chemical Corp., Pensacola. The 

rm employs about 500, including many 
echnical people, has never had to conduct 





Radio-Electronics Television School, Miami, 
ymbolizes excellence of technical training facil- 
ities throughout Florida. 


extensive recruiting programs because it 
always has plenty of applicants. Martin 
Co. in Orlando; Rayonier, Inc., in Fer- 
nandina Beach; many others report par- 
allel experiences. 


LOCAL LABOR — Firms report a good 
supply of high quality workers living 
within the State; this labor is available 
to help staff many large plants as well 
as most small plants. In rural counties, 
increasing saoolenietiii of farming has 
actually created a labor surplus. Company 
after company states that local labor is 
eager and able to learn, and does not de- 
mand high wages. Labor-management har- 
mony is the rule throughout Florida, 





Eastern Air Lines, Miami, is one of several 
airline industry leaders which have found 
skilled manpower easy to recruit in Florida. 


fostered by a conservative political cli- 
mate. A right-to-work amendment to the 
State Constitution was passed in 1944, 


ON-THE-JOB PERFORMANCE — Aver- 
age number of hours worked per week in 
1957 was 40.6, compared to the U.S. aver- 
age of 39.8. “Ideal climate and there- 
fore an exceptionally low rate of absen- 
teeism” are plusses reported by an execu- 
tive of Radiation, Inc., in Melbourne, 
who adds, “our experience has been that 
capable workmen prefer to live and labor 





Florida’s ideal climate fosters healthful rec- 
reation, happier living, more productive em- 
ployment round the calendar. 


in a community such as this.” Electronic 
Communications, St. Petersburg, says, 
“We find the workers here, willing, intelli- 
gent, self-respecting people. We're happy 
with them.” Similar stories come from 
Sperry Electronic Tube, Gainesville; Aero- 
sonic Corp. in Clearwater; many others. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING — Florida’s 1957 
vocational education enrollment was sixth 
largest in the nation. In a large number of 
communities, vocational schools are con- 
sidered integral parts of county school 
systems. Schools in Escambia and Dade 
Counties, for example, operate technical 
programs at the high school level. Exten- 
sive technical laboratory facilities are 
being installed at Pensacola Junior Col- 
lege and St. Petersburg Junior College. 

“We were attracted,” says a General 
Electric Co. spokesman in St. Petersburg, 
“by an excellent state university for tech- 
nical training and education.” Training 
cooperation is being offered by the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; Florida 
State University, Tallahassee; and the 
University of Miami in Coral Gables. In 
Pinellas County, a Council for Higher 
Education provides specialized training 
through nearby colleges for a number 
of firms. 

Florida is the only state in the South- 
east which has a State Apprenticeship law. 


impressive results 


Some of the results of Florida’s favorable 
manpower situation are worth noting: 





Manufacturing employment has risen 
72% between 1948 - 1958; rise in the 
U.S. for the same period was less than 1‘ 

During the “low”months spanning Octo- 
ber, 1957-October, 1958, Florida ranked 
second in gain in manufacturing employ 
ment. Eight of the leading firms in the 
State’s $150 million-a-year electronics in 
dustry added 1,600 employees in the “re- 
cession” months of April, May, June,1958. 
Manufacturing wages and salaries in 1958 
were up 17.4% over the previous year. 


MORE VITAL FACTS ABOUT FLOR- 
IDA: permanent population now tops 
4,500,000, will reach more than 7,000,000 
by 1970 .. . the State is the nucleus of a 
rich and growing market area compris- 
ing the thriving Southeast and Caribbean 
Latin America... State Constitution pro- 
hibits State corporate and individual in- 
come taxes ... abundant opportunities 


exist for sub-contractors. 


ca 
Wholesale manufacturing value of paper 
paperboard and related products was over $453 
million in 1957. 


Facts, figures, surveys 


The Industrial Services Division of the 
Florida Development Commission has 

repared all-new factual studies on Mar- 
me Manpower, Taxes, Transportation, 
Resources, Living Conditions, Resour h, 
Power and Water. These studies are avail- 
able to you at your request. 


In addition, the Industrial Services Divi- 
sion will gladly conduct special studies 
and assist in selecting sites. 


All inquiries are held in strictest con- 
fidence. Write today to B. R. Fuller, Jr., 
Executive Director, Florida Develop- 
ment Commission, 3803-4 Carlton Bldg.., 
Tallahassee, Florida. 





Come see Industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. C, Carlton 
Bldg., Tallahassee, for new ne may color 
Vacation Guide Book to help plan an all- 
Florida tour. 

















NEW WIDE PLATEN permits quick valida- 
tion of tickets, passbooks, envelopes, deposit 
slips and other forms by convenient front 
insertion. Machine accepts tape rolls up to 
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NEW L-SHAPED ZERO BAR makes Friden’s 











4%/,” wide, forms up to 5144” wide. 












New Friden Model ACY 
has all-around utility, 
is America's most 
versatile Adding Machine! 


MULTIPLY with Friden’s 
shortcut method. Multipli- 
cation is speeded by Repeat 
Subtract and Back Space 
keys, with automatic step- 
over of multiplicand! 


Mo. Sa ct Sag: Sire gy 


Friden: 


PRIOEN SILCvVe Bs 


ABRBRtEVERPSA CY ¢ 


famed Natural Way keyboard even more natural 
to use...helps an operator trained on other-type 
adding machines to feel “at home” quickly when 
transferring to the Friden. 


the latest advance 
in 10-key 
Adding machines 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY FRIDEN 
MAKES THE NATURAL ADDING MACHINE 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS TO BUY: 


TO es 


“NATURAL WAY” Friden-patented 
keyboard “cradles” your working 
hand, fits either right or left hand 
without requiring usual cramped 
positioning. Fingers feel at home 
on over-size, plainly labeled Con- 
trol Keys, all of which are live, 
instantly responsive! 


a a 


FULL FIGURES entered on keyboard register in 
Visible Check Window before they are printed 
or added —you never need to “go it blind.”’ On 
no other 10-key U.S. adding machine — only 
from Friden—do you get this proof-of-accuracy! 


—— Bot i Fee Bee core TORR cs eS I, 
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More useful adding machines & 
are one of the ways... 


Today’s need for speedier, lower-cost figuring speci- 
fies the Friden Natural Way Adding Machine for 
your office! Call your nearby Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Instruction, 
sales and service throughout U.S. and the world. 





1934-1959 © Friden, Inc. 
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In Management 


Missile Team Switches Jobs Again 
To Stay in the Climate It Wants 


Fourteen missile researchers who have job mobility 
but not geographic mobility last week switched their 
‘iliation for the third time this year. This time, they 
ope, they have found a corporate home. 

(he group of space scientists and technicians met at 
urtiss-Wright Corp.’s Aerophysics Development Corp. 
| Santa Barbara, Calif. Laid «off there early this year, 
‘| of them went to work for Avco Mfg. Corp. ‘Then 
veo decided to concentrate its missile research at its 
lassachusetts laboratories. Unwilling to leave Southern 
‘alifornia, the 14 quit and formed their own company, 

\dvanced Technology Corp., to specialize in research 
id design for satellites and missiles. 

Last week Electronic Communications, Inc., of St. 

tersburg, Fla., announced it will acquire Advanced 
echnology in exchange for 1,000 shares of ECI com- 
on stock. Advanced Technology will be operated as 
wholly owned subsidiary. The 14 will stay on their 
esent jobs in Santa Barbara. 


r 


sravel Company’s Profit-Sharing Fund 
ides High on Stock Market Boom 


Just what can happen to the assets of a profit-sharing 
nd in a booming stock market was shown graphically 
this week’s report of the Material Service Corp., a 

hicago sand and gravel company headed by Chmn. 
‘enry Crown. 

The trust fund chalked up a 40% appreciation on hold- 
igs during 1958. When the appreciation is added to 
‘ie company’s $644,055 contribution, the fund’s total 
\alue shows an increase in total value from $4.4-million 
0 $6.7-million. At least one employee of the company 
id his balance in the fund increased by double the 
nount of his regular salary. 

The trust’s funds are mainly invested in common stock, 
especially those paying a high yield. This policy can 
have its disadvantages, as in 1957 when stock values 
tumbled. In that year, company contributions (maxi- 
mum permitted is 15% of total payroll) barely managed 
to offset losses on the portfolio. 


Employers Check Workers’ Health 
Far More Closely Than a Decade Ago 


U.S. Corporations are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in their employees’ health; so company medical 
departments are expanding greatly in scope. 

More than 80% of 242 companies that answered a 
new National Industrial Conference Board survey re- 
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quire medical examination before any employee is hired. 
In 1948, a comparable study by NICB showed that only 
59% had such a requirement. Periodic examinations 
during the employee’s work career and exit checkups 
when he leaves are also becoming increasingly common. 

Not only are the examinations more frequent, but they 
are also more complete than they were 11 years ago. 
Today, for instance, 97.3% of the companies require 
eye examinations of prospective employees, and 96% 
require ear examinations; in 1948, the figures were 
65.6% and 46.5%, respectively. Other corporate medical 
services are making an appearance too: 6.7% of the 
companies have dentists on their staffs, and 10 have 
psychiatrists on a part-time basis. 

One of the major changes in the past 11 years has 
been the increasing importance given to executive health. 
In 1948, hourly workers—often in dangerous occupations 
—were the most frequently examined group, and execu 
tives the most ignored. ‘Today the medical examination 
is most often an across-the-board requirement. 


Management Briefs 


lhe chorus of businessmen urging businessmen to 
get into politics (BW—May30'59,p45) was joined last 
week by a new voice with a slightly different message 
Atomic Energy Commission member Willard F. Libby 
asked scientists to run for public office, particularly for 
Congress. Scientists who can only advise, without re 
sponsibility, he said, cannot deal properly with vital na 
tional decisions. Libby said he would like to see scien 


tists make up 2% of Congress. 


Specialized training in business writing and reporting 
will start this fall at Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism under grants from the Clapp & 
Poliak Foundation, Inc. Recipients of six fellowships 
and scholarships totaling $7,500 will get a special pro 
gram in economics and business writing in addition to 
the regular journalism courses. 


Art Metal Construction Co., of Jamestown, N. Y., 
which claims to be the oldest manufacturer of metal 
office furniture in the country, has gone into the wood 
furniture business. Art Metal bought the Knoll group 
of furniture and textile companies, will operate them as 
subsidiaries. Florence Knoll, president of the three com- 
panies, will become design director for Art Metal... . 


... Other companies moving into new lines last week 
included U.S. Tobacco Co. and General Tire & Rubber 
Co. ‘The snuff and pipe tobacco maker has agreed to 
buy Circus Foods, Inc., San Francisco package of candy 
and nuts, and General Tire has formed, with Formfit 
Co., a new company to manufacture rubber girdles under 
the trade name “Sleex.” 


Even when a company insists that its top executives 
take some vacation each year, many of them stay away 
less than the full time allotted to them. The magazine, 
Greater Philadelphia, queried 300 companies in that 
area and found that at least some of the brass in two 
out of three companies failed to use up all their vacation 
time. Yet 47% of the companies said they require their 
executives to take a yearly vacation. 
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AVAILABLE! 


Experienced Electronic Design 
and Production Services 


Our complete research, testing, and 
manufacturing facilities backed by 
experienced personnel can go to work 
promptly for you. 

Expert electronic engineers on our 
staff can design and develop your ideas 
promptly for economical production. 

Exclusive Erie-matic soldering facili- 
ties produce up to 300 highest-quality 
joints per minute automatically. 

Excellent testing and production 
facilities insure top quality in your 
finished products right on schedule. 

Financial responsibility of over 
$14,000,000 assets and $21,000,000 
annual sales to all industry leaders. 


Phone or write today to 
E. S. WILLIS, MANAGER 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DIVISION 


Erie Resistor Corporation 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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‘ki MOTION PICTURE | 


@) FILMS) 


= aD ‘A are the best means to » 
a aI sell... teach 
\ ... influence! 


Find out why the mo- 
tion picture depart- 
ments of the nation’s 
leading companies 
and professional film 
producers prefer the 
ARRIFLEX®16 . . . the 
world’s most versa- 
\ tile, money saving 
production camera. 










Write for © 
FREE literature — 
and list of © 


profess’ 
industrial motion 
picture producers. 
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West Germany Keeps First Place 


For the past three years, West Ger- 
many has been the leading exporter of 
motor vehicles, setting new world rec- 
ords in 1957 and 1958. Almost half 
of its 1958 production went to foreign 
markets, with the U.S. its best cus- 
tomer. Last year, West Germany far 
outdistanced the United Kingdom, its 
closest competitor, shipping almost 


734,000 vehicles compared with Brit- 
ain’s 509,000. 











The U.S. position in auto exports 
has slipped badly due to several factors: 
import restrictions, foreign competi- 
tion, resistance to price and size of U.S. 
cars, and expansion of Detroit-owned 
assembly plants overseas. Back in 1951, 
the U.S. held the world title with al- 
most +34,000 exports; last vear it had 
dropped to fourth place, with less than 
278,000. France moved into third place 
with exports of over 358,000 vehicles. 
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U.S. Still Leads—But Slips 


The world’s fleet of cars, trucks, and 
buses increased by 5.7-million units 
last year, and on Jan. 1, 1959 had 
reached almost 112-million. More than 
60% of these—68-million—were creat- 
ing trafic problems in the U.S. Since 
world production last year was 11-mil- 
lion, it appears that well over 5-mil- 
lion old vehicles were scrapped—and of 
these at least 80% were in the U.S. 

For the first time in modern history, 
North America slipped down to second 


place in the net yearly increase in motor 
vehicles. While the U.S. and Canada 
were adding 1.4-million Cars, trucks, 
and buses to the traffic stream, Western 
European countries increased their ve- 
hicles registrations by almost 2-million. 
Ten countries, led by the U.S., showed 
registration increases of more than 100,- 
000 units. Most impressive gains were 
made by West Germany, where regis- 
trations were up 19.4%, added 650,000. 

Another historical first: Overseas 
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Planned use of Long Distance pays off! 


Do you encourage your salesmen to use Long Distance 
to make appointments with out-of-town prospects? It’s a 
sure bet to save time—and time is money. 


Are your salesmen calling their customers between visits? 
It's a smart way to stay ahead of competition. 

Do they ask for orders right on the phone? It pays off 
big—telephone selling is so much like selling in person. 


If you’ve been holding back on Long Distance, put it to 
work on a planned basis. Crowther & Hughes in East River- 
ton, N. J., did. “It tripled our business,” says Ed Hughes. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


Long Distance pays off! Use tt now... for all it’s worth! 





SS ee Ls | lL 7 
I ! 
I i 
! LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

" 
Here are some examples: ' 
I i 
Chicago to Toledo ........ =. 80O¢ 
New Orleans to Houston ..... . $195 
Detroit to New York ........ 9128 
; Philadelphia to Indianapolis . . . . . $158 ; 
Washington, D.C. to Los Angeles . . $280 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first ; 
' three minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. ! 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* How “Reader's Digest” 

bound 36-page Ford ad 
* Makings for a good smoke 
* Color ideas that stick 


* Biggest ad ever, that 36-pager 
by Ford in May Reader’s Digest, 
has a neat little binding idea that 





lets you zip out the ad as a separate, 
complete booklet. 1,400 miles of 
perforated strips of a special bright, 
strong, fast-gluing paper were used 
... product of Riegel’s new “Caro- 
lina Belle” board machine. 

* A pipe man’s loyalty to his favor- 
ite smoke is a wondrous thing. To 
win and hold this loyalty, many 
tobaccos replaced tin cans with 
Riegel’s Pouchpak*. It’s a lamina- 
tion of foil, glassine and polyethy- 
lene, colorfully reverse-printed. *™™- 
* Life-time shine for auto medal- 
lions, appliance panels, trim strips, 
etc. now comes from a wondrous 
development in plastics, metallized 





Mylar. Peel the paper from the ad- 
hesive back, and press on. The paper 
is a specially coated, peelable Riegel 
release paper. 

* Can we do something unusual 
for you, too? Write Riegel Paper 
Corporation, P.O. Box 250, New 
York 16, New York. 


—_——_——— = 
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/Now..what can’, 
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\we do for you”, 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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nranufacture of cars, trucks, and buses 
topped U.S. output. Last year’s slump 
in the U.S. domestic market brought 


a U.S. production decline of more than 
2-million units, one of the largest in 


our automobile history. 
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Military Needs Spark Rise 


Factory sales of electronic equipment 
are expected to top $9-billion in 1959, 
8.2% more than last vear and triple the 
1950 figure. 

Military electronics sales, paced by 
aircraft and missile needs, have sparked 
this growth and will account for $4.9- 
billion or more than 54% of total elec- 
tronic industry The increasing 
U.S. military dependence on electronics 
shows up strikingly when the 1955 


sales. 
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Other Leather Products 


figures are compared with 1950. In 
1950, despite the Korean War, military 
electronics sales were only $560-million 
or 20% of industry sales. 

Industrial and commercial electronic 
equipment has been another fast-grow- 
ing segment of the industry. Increas- 
ing us¢ of computers, test instruments, 
and controls have boosted sales from 
$400-million in 1950 to an expected 
$1.6-billion in 1959, 
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Shoes Caught in Price Pinch 


A sharp advance in the prices of 
hides and leather will result in higher 
price tags this fall on shoes and other 
leather goods. 

BLS figures reveal that prices started 
edging up early last vear, but the big- 
gest increases occurred during the first 
four months of 1959. The hides and 
skins price index shot up from 68.7 in 


January to 108.5 in April; leather prices 
advanced too, but not so drastically— 
from 99.3 in January to 120.4 in April. 

Despite these increases, footwear 
wholesale prices held even (except for 
fractional advances) until April when 
they also rose sharply. Prices of other 
leather products were pulled up as well, 
but started earlier. 
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KARD VEYE 


HANIZEO RECORD HANDLING GYSTEM 


7 APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES IN 


by Meemingtorn. tard 


‘lere’s a record control center with push-button auto- 
mation. The new KARD-VEYER fully mechanized 
record handling system, delivers the right card 
record, out of thousands at the touch of a button! 
These all-in-one, electrically-powered, fatigue- 
reducing work stations are revoluticnizing record 
handling operations. Never before has it been possible 


Whisper Quiet 


to store so many card records in so little space. Filing, 
finding and posting are done in seconds, keeping files 
more up-to-date. The result is increased efficiency 
and greater productivity with fewer personnel. 

KARD-VEYER units offer the greatest flexibility in 
the choice of models and card record sizes to meet 
your particular needs. Write for full details. 


REMINGTON RAND 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1606, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Please send me free folder LBV811 on 
KARD-VEYER equipment. 


Name & Title. 
RE Se a eee 
Address 
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He’s on the Rock Island payroll, but... 
Rollin Buckman works for you! 


Rollin Buckman is a good man to have working for you. 
He can draw on 39 years of Rock Island experience in 
handling your freight. 

As switch foreman at the Rock Island’s giant Silvis (TIl.) 
classification yard (one of several Rock Island yards 
handling literally millions of cars per year), he and his 
crew handle your cars carefully and efficiently . . . and 
send them promptly on their way. 

From a control tower at the crest of the yard’s incline, 
Mr. Buckman can classify a 100-car freight train in a 
matter of minutes. As each car is pushed over the crest, 
he guides it to its proper track Ly actuating automatic 
switches. On the way down, cars are braked at intervals 
by mechanical retarders adjacent to the tracks. This in- 
sures safe-spee’, damage-free coupling. 


It’s not that it took Rollin Buckman 39 years to learn to 
classify cars. But we feel that his 39 years of proved skill 
and dependability better qualify him to accept responsi- 
bility for the safe, swift handling of your freight. We be- 
lieve you’re entitled to the services of men like him. 

It is such experienced handling of customers’ freight 
that is enticing shippers in increasing numbers to turn to 
the Rock Island railroad for fast, dependable service. We 
welcome your business. 


If you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, 
we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island Traffic Representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 


Rock | 
Island 
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Democrats Find Good Times Bad 


@ Return of prosperity strands their recession- 
geared program despite big Congressional majority. 


@ At the same time, Republican leadership shows 
cn unexpected resurgence of vitality and skill. 


@ So, a “lame duck” President and a vigorous 
minority have cut their foes’ ambitious program down to a 


modest and frustrating size. 


For Congressional Democrats who 

+ Washington in January with a pro- 

im geared to business recession and 

a near-prostrate Republican opposi- 

n, prosperity and a surprisingly vital 

OP leadership are proving quite a 

iin. 

With adjournment some 10 wecks 

ay, the ambitious goals set by party 

ders in the halveon davs following 

t November’s lopsided election vic- 

ry are still out of reach—and in politi- 

|. terms, perhaps out of date. 

Faith in “Mandate”—The session op- 

ed less than six months ago with 

mocrats convinced that they had 
indate from the voters to “do some- 
ing” about the declining economic 
uation. 

(he gavel had barely fallen when 

nmittees started to work on legisla- 

n for an ambitious program of hous- 

z and airport construction. Senate 

jority Leader Lyndon Johnson moved 

with plans to study unemployment. 
vere was much talk of inviting an 
tly Presidential veto so the heavily 

‘mocratic Congress could demonstrate 

ability to over-ride. 

As the Democratic leaders prepare for 

e final weeks of the session, they and 

cir troops in the House and Senate 

painfully aware that things have 
inisfired. 

New Atmosphere—An improving 
‘conomic atmosphere has taken the 
force out of whatever ‘“‘mandate’’ for 
pending existed. 

Instead of a tired President with 
declining influence, they are faced 
with a vigorous Eisenhower who has 
demonstrated a willingness to fight to 
the wire for the essentials of his pro- 
gram. 

The Republicans, heedless of the 
Democrats’ numerical superiority, are 
showing a new and embarrassing ca- 
pacity 4a political maneuver under the 
generalship of Rep. Charles Halleck 
of Indiana and Sen. Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois. 

Perplexed Democrats face the harsh 
necessity of shifting gears to meet the 
new situation. 
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Last week, Senate Leader Johnson 
outlined the legislative program that he 
hopes this Congress will enact between 
now and the adjournment of its first 
session this fall. 

It was intended, of course, to give 
a positive impression. But actually, 
many observers felt, the most impor- 
tant thing about the outline was its 
implicit admission that the 86th is 
helpless to attain many of the biggest 
goals its leaders had set for it. 

lor the most part, the Johnson cal- 
endar featured routine and_ other 
“must”? items—such as extension of the 
52% corporate income tax rate and 
continuation of excise taxes at Korean 
war rates, a construction authorization 
bill for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and renewal of Public Law 480 
for disposal of surplus crops overseas in 
return for local currencies. 
¢ Debt Ceiling—Among approximately 

dozen items, many of lesser general 
importance, only a couple rate as com- 
parative standouts in such an agenda. 
One is raising the ceiling on the na- 
tional debt, a step that will be taken at 
Pres. Eisenhower's request. The sec- 
ond is new civil rights legislation, about 
which Democrats themselves have some 
important reservations. 

For one thing, few believe the Sen- 

ate can or will write a strong or tough 
civil rights measure. For another, such 
legislation will sharply divide Demo- 
crats themselves in one of the vear’s 
bitterest debates. For a third, there’s 
no assurance that the House will fol- 
low suit even if the Senate does pass a 
bill. 
* On the Defensive—This sort of ap- 
praisal of the remainder of the vear, 
coupled with the trouble encountered 
by key Democratic bills already in var- 
ious stages of advancement, merely un- 
derscores one of Washington’s most 
intriguing political situations in recent 
years: The Democrats’, despite their top- 
heavy Congressional majorities, have 
been put on the defensive. 

Their housing bill, one of the early 
session Democratic showpieces, hasn’t 
yet reached Eisenhower because party 





strategists fear a veto and think that 
delay might be the bill’s salvation. ‘The 
bill, along with several big money pro 
grams that Eisenhower doesn’t want, 
contains one thing he must have—new 
mortgage insurance authority for the 
Federal Housing Administration which, 
with every passing day, comes nearer to 
temporary financial paralvsis. 

e Airport Bill—There are other items 
to cite. A big-spending airport con 
struction bill is being pared down in 
an attempt to come close to Eisen- 
hower’s financial specifications and avert 
a veto. The Democrats’ area redevelop 
ment, for depressed areas, bill squeaked 
through the Senate, but is now block 
aded in the House Rules Committe 

with no prospect for early release—nor, 
for that matter, much chance to escape 
an ultimate veto. 

Lyndon Johnson’s proposed study in 
depth of unemployment, a move taken 
in the early spring, while the number: 
of jobless was high, got a quiet uncer 
monious burial in the House once it 
became apparent that economic re- 
covery was in full swing. 
¢ Labor Reform—Labor reform legisla- 
tion, having passed the Senate, is in 
deep trouble in the House with on! 
slim chances for survival. There will be 
bitter arguments about placing th« 
blame, but failure to enact labor re- 
form will probably harm Democrats 
more than Republicans in next vear’ 
elections. 

Agriculture affords one more example 
of the Democrat’s dilemma. ‘The only 
substantial piece of farm legislation thus 
far sent to the White House permits 
continuation of present coloring prac 
tices in the orange-growing industry. 
Democrats have worked at it all vear, 
and they simply have not been able 
to agree among themselves on how to 
overhaul the basic farm program that 
continues to pile up federally-subsidized 
surpluses. 

Republicans, borrowing from their 
old nemesis Harry S. Truman, have 
been finding political salt in the Con- 
gressional situation—and they're rubbing 
it steadily into the Democratic wounds 

From the election stump in 1945, 
Truman in his “give ‘em hell” cam 
paign blasted the GOP-controlled 50th 
Congress as “do nothing” and “the 
worst.” In the pre-election warmups 
for 1960, the Republicans are alterna- 
tely calling the 86th the “Won't Do 
Congress”—in reference to farm, labor, 
and highway financing problems, and 
to the bitter partisan fights about Clare 
Boothe Luce and Lewis L. Strauss— 
and blasting the Democrats as “budget 
busters” for their espousal of big spend- 
ing problems on housing, airports, area 
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development, and similar measures. 
¢ Prosperity—Democrats, caught with a 
program largely geared to recession, 
have yet to complete a turnaround to 
cash in on the rather sudden return of 
fullblown prosperity. But they're start- 


ing to move. A tax reduction seems 
likely to be voted bv the Democrats 
next vear. And indications are that they 


aim to make lots of political hay with 
the Administration’s toward 
higher interest rates 


moves 


It is still too early, of course, to write 
off entirely the chances of farm and la 
bor reform, After all, they can be put 
over until 1960 along with such other 
likely as school construction 
and minimum wage legislation. How- 
ever, cannot enact some 
laws in these politically delicate fields 
in 1959, a non-election year, theres 
reason to doubt it can do so in a 
Presidential year 

Ihe first session of the 86th, with 10 
or more weeks to go, has been marked 
by a bit of irony that isn’t vet widely 
recognized. While they have been 
“budget busters’” with such proposals 
as housing and airports, the Democrats 
ictually “out-saving” 
hower elsewhere 


By this week, the House had passed 


Currvovers 


if Congres 


CvVcr\ 


have been 


Eisen- 


1S routine money bills. In one, fot 
activities of the Health, Education & 
Welfare Dept., the House went over 


the budgeted figure, adding $181-mil- 
lion for more medical research. 

In three others, the House voted ex- 
ictly the amount the President asked. 
One of these, remarkably, was the so 
called “pork barrel” bill for public 
works. In this one, the Democrats did 
manage to violate Eisenhower's no-new- 
starts policy, but they spread money 
thinner elsewhere to take care of the 
+0-odd new projects they voted. 


In the 14 remaining appropriation 
bills, among them the $39-billion De- 


fense Dept. measure, the House has 
clipped $751-million off Eisenhower’s 
estimates 

¢ “Net Saving”’—The Senate tends to 
be more generous and probably will 
some of the House cuts, but 
the ultintate results on routine appro 
priations this year will almost certainly 
be a net “saving’’—on paper, at least- 
of a_half-billion-to-one-billion dollars. 
Much of it will probably be restored 
ultimately, but perhaps not until next 
veat via the device of supplemental 
appropriations. 

Otherwise, up to now, the 86th has 
little claim to distinction, a fact con 
ceded bv some of its own Democratic 
members. 


restore 


It has passed an extension of the 
Draft Act, has noted $110-million for 
new naval vessels, $183.5-million for 
the National Aeronautic & Space Ad- 
ministration, an increase in railroad re- 
tirement benefits, and a_ three-month 
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extension of temporary unemployment 
benefits. ‘These, aside from Hawaiian 
statehood, are the major bills that 
have made their way through the legis 
lative mill since January 

e Dissent Grows—Lvyndon  Johnson’s 
theory that the best Democratic strateg 
is to compromise and work toward an 
accommodation with Eisenhower | is 
being viewed with a suspicious eve by 
more and more Democrats—especially 
since the President has given no signs 
of compromise on his part and, in fact, 
has been taking a tough attitude toward 
Congress in recent weeks. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn 
one of the potential Presidential candi- 
dates, finds the outlook galling and is 
among those now publicly expressing 
doubt about the technique of Johnson, 
one of his possible rivals for the nomi- 
nation. Savs Humphrey, “it is not 
cnough to settle for the expedient, or 
even just what appears more easily at- 
tainable under the handicap of Presi- 
dential veto threats. 
take our partv could 
intimidated in any way 


The greatest mis 
make is to be 
. and water 





down our vital programs on the ground 
that it is all that is ‘attainable.’ ”’ 
Another view has been expressed by 
another Democrat, freshman Rep. 
rank Kowalski of Connecticut, a war 
hero and onetime comrade at arms of 
Fisenhower in Europe. He accuses 
Eisenhower and the White House of 
dominating Congress—‘‘it is literally un- 
thinkable that the citizens of our 
country want a Congress which is un- 
willing, or afraid, to use its own best 
judgment on public issues. I cannot 
believe we . were elected to have our 
thinking regimented and our decisions 
dictated.” 
¢ Rules Don’t Work—Thus is brought 
into focus the 


true ironv of the situa 
tion that grips steamy Washington 
these davs. All the political rules say 
that the President, in the final 18 


months of his tenure, should be at his 
low point in prestige and actual influ- 


ence. But the rules take no account 
of the fact that in a prospering econ- 
omv a President actually can shove 


Congress around if he wants to, lame 
duck or not 


“Master Plan” for Air Defense 


Defense Dept.’s new program is mostly a decision to 
reduce production of Nike Hercules and Bomarc missiles. 


The Administration’s highly-touted 
new “master plan” for continental 
air defense (B\W—Mavy30°59,p31)_ has 
turned out to be a decision to continue 
production of the two rival antiaircraft 
missiles—the Army’s Nike Hercules and 
the Air Force’s Bomarc, but with both 
at a reduced rate. 

In secret testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee last week, 
Defense Secv. McElroy laid out the 
revised plans. He estimated that the 
new cuts would reduce proposed spend 
ing for air defense over the next five 
vears by $1.5-billion. 

[his is reportedly a cut of close to 
5% in the over-all program. The Bo- 
mare cut, for both missile production 


> 


and building of bases, amounts to 


roughly $900-million; the Nike 
cules cut, about $600-million 

Bits and pieces of McElrov’s  testi- 
monv have leaked out so far—mostl\ 
through Senators on the committee. 
It’s clear that the Pentagon’s top 
echelon still believes the threat of attack 
by manned bombers is serious enough 
to justifv continued spending for de- 
fensive antiaircraft missiles. 

There is still great disagreement, how- 
ever, among McElroy’s military advis- 
ers, over the amounts to be spent on 
the competing missiles. The latest de 
cision is just another Pentagon compro- 
mise. It has already stirred up Congres- 


Her- 


But the Army, which 
has been facing a Senate-imposed freeze 
on construction of Nike Hercules bases, 
is breathing a sigh of relief. 

The Defense Dept. plans to reduce 
spending of funds already voted by Con- 
gress for Nike Hercules and Bomarc 
production and base construction by 
$82-million. Most of this cutback will 
affect the Nike Hercules. 

Ihe Bomarc is getting the 
trimming only because its 


sional criticism. 


bigger 
scheduled 
rate of spending is much higher than 
the Nike Hercules, which is already 
in volume production and now deploved 
at operational sites The first Bomarc 
unit, in the metropolitan New York 
area, will not be operational until later 
this vear. 

While cutting spending for antiair- 
craft defenses, the Pentagon’s revised 
plans call for stepping up research and 
development on the Armv’s Nike Zeus 
anti-missile missile svstem ($157-million 


more next vear) and on other anti- 
missile projects. 
Actually, final details on the rival 


missile projects have yet to be worked 
out. The Pentagon hasn't translated 
its proposed expenditure cuts into num- 
bers of construction projects and the 
like. Besides, Congress has still to vote 
the final defense appropriation, which 
could knock the Pentagon’s new “mas- 
ter plan” into a cocked hat. 
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“IT want the Ladylike Electric” 


— ape er 3e 








Busy executive or busy-bee secretary... no pressure or punishment is too tough for the 


iron-hearted Royal Electric. Yet it’s a sweetheart. too. Smooth, fast, wonderfully comtortable. 


Completely ladylike. Precision printing and pinpoint accuracy dress up your letters. Exclusive con 


veniences like Magic ' Margin and Twin-Pak*—the instant-changing ribbon—save time and fuss 


Over 100 type styles, a one-year guarantee...call your Royal Representative for a demonstration. 


You Want The R&YAL Electric! 


rporat 


ROYAL ELECTRIC: MAKES EVERY B J AN A BETTER B " AN VERY ECRETARY AN EXE‘ IVE 


























Morse’s new Nylon Coupling means: 


Nobody can answer your coupling 


New Nylon 
Couplings: 

Cost 20% less than 
conventional cou- 
plings; last indefinite- 
ly. Need no lubrica- 
tion, no cover; take 
high torque; adjust to 
misalignment. 


NOTE: All Morse couplings are available in driveshaft constructions. 


Flexible Chain 
Couplings: 

For moderate speeds, 
steady loads. Rugged, 
economical . . . take 
higher h.p. per given 
diameter. Easy to in- 
stall, align, and dis- 
assemble. 


Morflex 

Couplings: 
Preloaded neoprene 
biscuit assembly re- 
duces misalignment 
stresses, increases 
bearing life; protects 
machine from shock 
and vibration. 


because only Morse offers 


Radial 

Couplings: 

Neoprene biscuits— 
assembled radially on 
pins—take heavy 
thrusts, torques, 
shocks, frequent load 
reversals; retain tor- 
sional flexibility. 
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REMEMBER: Nobody gives you a more impar- | 

its— tial analysis of your power transmission prob- 

y on lems than Morse, because on/y Morse offers all 

avy four of these basic drives: Roller Chain, Silent :* A BORG- 
ues, | Chain, Hy-Vo®, and ‘“Timing’’® Belt Drives WARNER 
load . .. plus a complete line of power transmission | 

eat producte. INDUSTRY 

; = : —_ — — *Trademark fi 





MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Dept. 3-69, ITHACA, NEW YORK. Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, ll. In Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont 





Some people still buy 


No matter what you're willing to pay, you'll 
have a hard time finding any more car than 
this new Chevrolet wraps into one sweet, low- 
priced pac kage. 1 relaxing ride, room to 
stretch out in, looks you can really be proud 
of —here’s everything you'd expect in an ex- 
pensive make. Plus the economy and depend- 


ability that have always been Chevy’s specialty. 


mistakably modern in ¢ 


high-priced cars. 


but don’t you wonder why? 


Your ( hevrolet dealer will be glad to shou you the se special 
Chevrolet advantages: 
style that’s fresh, 
ody by Fisher—new in ever 
c-Mirror finish—shines without waxi 
weeping windshield—and bigger 

New, bigger brakes with better cool 
Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles pert 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors 











ee. See. eee 
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In Washington 


AEC Aims at 10-Year Plan 


For Power Reactors by January 


For years, everyone connected with atomic-electric 
power has talked of the need for a long-range develop- 
nent program to end confusion in civilian reactor plan- 
ing. The best that the Atomic Energy Commission 

nd the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
nergy have been able to achieve is an uneasy truce over 
ie program from fiscal year to fiscal year. 

This week, Ulysses Staebler of AEC’s Reactor De- 
lopment Div. told the annual meeting of the American 
-uclear Society in Gatlinburg, ‘Tenn., that AEC hopes 
» have a 10-year program by “next January. 

In this long-range plan, he said, AEC hopes to be 
ble to evaluate the economic potential of each of the 

zen reactor types that are in research or development 
ud to sketch out a timetable for each type. 


House Unit Studies Proposals 


To End Spectrum Squabbles 


A House commerce subcommittee is considering 
roposals to end the chaos in assignment of radio-T'V 
equencies. A panel of experts agreed last week that the 
resent dual responsibility between civilian and military 
sers—with no one to settle the differences—causes waste 
f precious frequencies on both sides. 

(he Electronic Industries Assn., backed by Federal 

(Communications Commission Chmn. John C. Doerfer, 

‘oposed a new “Federal Spectrum Authority” to divide 

equencies between the FCC and the military. Inde- 
pendent experts favored centralizing government-mili- 
tary responsibility in a special board and letting the board 
negotiate with the FCC. 

The Defense Dept. and National Assn. of Broadcast- 
cts, both with “vested interests” in the present spectrum, 
called for more study before anything is done. But 
ithers said the time has come for action, not study. 


Project Plowshare Goes Ahead 
With Tentative Slate of 1960 Blasts 


The Atomic Energy Commission is going full-speed 
ahead with its plans for peaceful uses of nuclear explo- 
sions. And it looks as if the next test will be a 10-kiloton 
blast in Canada’s oil-rich tar sands in February. 

Dr. Gerald C. Johnson of AEC’s University of Cali- 
fornia Radiation Laboratory laid out a tentative schedule 
for Project Plowshare last week in a speech before the 
American Nuclear’s Society's Washington chapter: 

* A series of three shots in the Canadian tar sands— 
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to be paid for by Richfield, Imperial, and Cities Service 
oil companies—will be set off next February if plans 
get final approval by Aug. 1. The object is to heat the 
sticky sands to the point where the oil can be pumped. 
AEC hopes that oil companies will be willing 
to nick up half the tab for an experimental series of 
blasts sometime next spring to break up millions of 
tons of oil shale in Colorado and make it susceptible 
to underground retorting and eventual production of oi! 
¢ Also next spring, Johnson says AEC hopes to 
set off a nuclear device in a New Mexico salt formation 
to evaluate the prospects for producing electric power 
or radioisotopes through nuclear explosions. 
¢ A decision will be made this fall whether or not 
to go ahead with plans for using five simultaneous 
A-blasts to carve a harbor out of the bleak shoreline of 
northern Alaska in April, 1961. 
All the experimental shots are tentative, depending 
not only on the budgetary factor but also on the out- 
come of U.S.-Russian negotiations over weapons testing. 


Military Procurement Personnel 


Held Lacking in Business Experience 


Most of the Defense Dept. officials negotiating bil 
lions of dollars in government contracts each year 
wouldn't have been able to land a similar job in private 
industry. This is the key finding in a special report to 
the House Armed Services Subcommittee on a survey of 
military procurement personnel. 

The report said the armed forces don’t have the per 
sonnel qualified to “meet the problems that arise daily.” 
It places most of the blame for this on the practice of 
filling 75% of key jobs with uniformed officers who have 
made a career of the military service. 

A total of 64% of all the military’s procurement offi 
cials had no purchasing experience in private industry, 
the report notes, while only 9% had enough business 
experience to have qualified for a comparable job in 
industry. 

e * - 


Senecas Lose Court Fight to Block 


Flood Control Dam on Reservation 


The Seneca nation lost its fight this week to block 
construction of a federal flood control dam on the 
Allegheny River at Kinzua, Pa. In a futile plea to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, the Senecas had sought to upset 
lower court rulings holding that Congress had granted 
the government authority to condemn Seneca reservation 
lands in western New York. Much of the reservation 
will be flooded by the $113-million federal project. 

The Supreme Court merely refused to review the 
lower court rulings. The Indians argued Congress did 
not really consider their rights under a 1794 treaty when 
it appropriated the first funds for the project in a 
general public works appropriation bill. Though the 
Supreme Court’s action ends the Seenca attempt to 
block construction, there probably will be further litiga- 
tion on the question of compensation. 
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Soaring on Wings of the Lark 


HAROLD CHURCHILL, president of 
Studebaker, brings an engineer’s 
mind and training to a big-business job. 


booming 


A. J. PORTA, top money man, played a big 
role in unscrambling Studebaker’s debt load, 
thus paving the way for Lark to take off. 


126 Companies 


Profits pour in to busy Stude- 
baker-Packard as compact car's 


success has all South Bend 


rejoicing. 


The main line of the New York Cen- 
tral RR passes just across the street from 
the fourth floor office of the President 
of Studebaker-Packard Corp. and fre- 
quently these days a reporter’s question 
hangs in the air while a freight train 
roars by outside. “‘A lot of people ob- 
ject to that noise,” savs Harold E. 
Churchill (cover), “but I like to hear 
those trains. It’s one of the best 
barometers of business I know.” 

A few miles west, Beare C. 
son, vice-president and general man 
ager of Robert Walker, Inc., which 
for vears has hauled Studebaker’s cars 
out of South Bend, takes in his bus\ 
marshaling yard with a wide sweep of 
his arm. “This year I’m operating 200 
rigs. Last vear this time I had 130 
parked against the fence.” 

At his post near the body-drop of 
the twin final assembly lines on the 
second floor of Studebaker’s old, old 
plant, Repairman Bill Fucsick has time 
to talk to the reporter. Never before 
in his 18 years with Studebaker has a 
body repairman had so little to do, he 
says. The quality on the car is that good. 
e The Bell-Cow—The trains are bus\ 
hauling material into South Bend; the 
drive-away trucks snort west and south 
all day and night; and_the cars on the 
production line pass Bill Fucsick at 
the dizzy pace of 84 jobs an hour—one 
every 45 seconds—and evervone in town 
is breathing easier. Studebaker, the 
bell-cow of South Bend ‘industry, is back 
in business. 

It can hardly avoid turning a profit 
this vear—for the first time since 1953. 
From Nov. 15 through May, dealers 
had delivered more than 80,000 Larks. 
At that rate, Studebaker could sell 
more cars than in any year since 1953. 

No one tries to hide the fact that 
there could be rough days ahead again 
when General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler bring out their smaller cars 
to compete with Studebaker’s Lark 
(and American Motors’ Rambler). 
But that is borrowing trouble, and 
South Bend has had enough of Stude 
baker trouble without borrowing any. 


Philip- 


|. Hometown Boy 


A year ago, there was open disillu- 
sionment in South Bend with Stude- 
baker. Some businessmen, weary of 
the repeated crisis in the company’s 


affairs, were saying it would be better 
if the place were closed and the plant 
abandoned. Then at least the people 
would know where things stood, the 
uncertainty would be over. Into this 
psychological rebellion stepped Dr. 
L.. D. Borough, a psychiatrist of course, 
who formed “Citizens for Studebaker, 
Inc.” —probably the first time a group 
of townspeople had set out to do a 
community relations job for a firm. 
Now the city’s streets are plastered 
with signs “South Bend Goes Up 
With the Lark.” Mayor Edward F. 
Voorde is engaged in a long-distance 
hassle with the mayor of a New 
York town—insisting that Larks are, too, 
big enough for burly cops. And there's 
a vague feeling abroad that the city 
ought in some way Harold FE. 
Churchill what it thinks of him. It’s 
a clannish town; Churchill's predeces- 
1 city official, were a bunch 
of promoters. “But Churchill's one 
We pitied him two years 
ago because we thought they 
ing him a dead duck.’ 
Studebaker-Packard Corp 
quite dead in August, 1956, when 
Churchill became president. It was 
worse off a year ago, when the plans 
for the Lark were first disclosed. If it 
is healthy now, although still fighting 
for its life, that’s because a vear 
no one concerned had any good reason 
to bury it. And the engineer’s stubborn 
ness in Churchill was good reason to 
trv to 


show 


SOTS, SaVS 


of our DOVS 
were giv- 


wasn’t 


ago 


breathe life into the corpse 


ll. An Empty Till 


On June 30, 1958, Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp.’s balance sheet showed cash 
and marketable securities of $26.9-mil 
lion, and accounts payable of $24.2- 
million. The stockholders’ equity was 
gone. Losses in three years and six 
months had totaled $97.4-million and 
wiped out the surplus. Payments on 
loans from 20 banks and three insurance 
companies couldn’t be met. “We 
were,” savs Executive Vice-President 
(and financial boss) A. J. Porta, “flat 
busted.” 

In realitv, S-P was down and out in 
August, 1956, when it had plants and 
products of Big Three scope without 
the income to support them. That's 
when Rov T. -Hurley and his Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. had come to the rescue 
with $25-million in advance rentals on 
leases for plants, and an agreement to 
give S-P management advice. Hurley’s 
decisions made later improvement pos- 
sible: He selected Churchill and recog- 
nized Porta’s value; he recommended 
shrinking S-P back size; a tour of 
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COMMAND at Studebaker is informal, small, compact— EIGHTY FOUR AN HOUR is the rate at which Larks are being 
ted to the car that is bringing it success. Pres. Churchill, produced. Here’s the body-drop, where bodies are lowered on 
) camera, presides over a shirt-sleeved executive conclave. chassis; this chassis line feeds old plant’s two final assembly lines. 
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COMBINES SUPERB WELDABILITY 
WITH EXTRA STRENGTH 


NAAIHA 


BEST LOW-ALLOY EXTRA-STRENGTH STEEL YOU CAN BUY 


When only the strongest steels will do, specify 
N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH. This low-alloy heat- 
treated steel is now available in minimum yield 
strengths ranging from 80,000-110,000 psi. 


Along with this great strength, N-A-XTRA is readily 
formed and fabricated. It can be welded by any 
process. The most drastic weiding tests on N-A-XTRA 
have shown no underbead cracking, even when 
plate temperatures are as low as —60°F. 


Because N-A-XTRA is nearly three times stronger 
than mild carbon steels, it gives designers an 
opportunity to eliminate useless dead weight from 
finished products and realize substantial savings. 
Let us show you how N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH 
steel can do a job for you. Write Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan, Dept. BW-7. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL NAXTRA 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION le 
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“The plan didn’t bring in much additional cash but 


it trimmed down the enormous debt load, and made the 


balance sheet more attractive ... 


dealers convinced him that S-P’s future 
lav in small cars—a decision Churchill, 
ilwavs a small car man, enthusiasticalls 
hared 
¢ Confident—E ven in the dark davs of 
late 1957, when Porta was telling the 
reditors things were bad and getting 
rsc, Ilurlev savs now he knew S-P 
was going to make a profit, even though 
the balance sheet wouldn't look good. 
But by April, 1958, Hurlev had decided 
not to pick up C-W’s option on 5 
million shares of S-P common stock and 


+ 


terminate the management agrec- 
nent—because his own company would 
require all his time and C-W’s capital. 
Consequently, discussions of how to 
chinance Studebaker-Packard began 
with Hurley and C-W cooperating 
Churchill’s ace was his product plans 
for the Lark, his personal creation. By 
late January, 1958, Churchill ordered 
1 go-ahead on the Lark—even though 
the refinancing discussions had not got 
ten down to details. Because of the re- 
direction of management given by 
Ilurlev, evervone was in a mood to give 
Studebaker-Packard another chance. 


Ill. Presto, a Surplus 


That chance was a refinancing plan, 
finally worked out last summer, which 
is certainly. peculiar if not unique. The 
plan didn’t bring in much additional 

ish, but it did two other important 
things: , trimmed down the enormous 
debt load, and made the balance sheet 
more attractive. The cash came from 
Curtiss-Wright. Two vears before, C-W 
had taken a long lease on several Stude- 
baker-Packard plants and paid $25-mil- 
lion in advance rental. Now it paid $2- 
million additional and took title to the 
yroperties formerly leased. 

Ihe debt load was handled in this 
manner: S-P owed the banks $29.7-mil- 
lion, and the insurance companics $25 
million. Of this $54.7-million total, 
$21.7-million was “forgiven.” The 
balance of $33-million was split in two 

$16.5-million was continued as loans 
bearing 5% interest and secured bv 
everv jot and title S-P owned; $16.5 
million was transformed into preferred 
stock convertible after January, 1961, 
into common. (If the holders, on con- 
version, can sell the common for $7 
or more a share they will recoup the 
$21.7-million that was forgiven.) 

¢ Switching—The balance sheet was 
cleared up by some masterful switching 
of figures. Here’s what happened: The 
$21.7-million of that $54.7-million debt 
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was credited to earned surplus. ‘The 
plants sold to Curtiss-Wright had a 
book value of about $10.5-million. But 
the rental not vet earned, $20,783,333, 
was carried as a liability. ‘Vhe difference 
$10.2-million, was transferred to earned 
surplus, along with the $2-million re 
ceived for sale of the plants. That gave 
carned .surplus $12.2-million more. 

otal credits to earned surplus then 
became $33.9-million, wiping out a 
previous earned surplus deficit of $21.6 
million and leaving the account $10.4 
million to the good 

Before the refinancing, capital stock 
and capital surplus had been $14.7-mil- 
lion. In the refinancing, this figure was 
increased by the $16.5-million in pre 
ferred stock. Before the refinancing, 
the stockholders were $8.8-million in 
the hole. After the refinancing, with 
the new capital account of $31.2-mil 
lion, and the new earned surplus of 
$10.4-million, the stockholders’ equity 
appeared at $41.6-million. 
¢ Cash Pours In—Except for $525,000 
annual interest, the refinancing leaves 
Studebaker-Packard with no debt pav- 
ments until 1964. It has tax-loss credits 
of $121-million. Consequently right 
now cash is pouring into the vaults in 
a golden stream. The last quarter of 
1958 brought a profit of $3.6-million— 
the first quarterly net in five vears. 
Vhis vear’s first quarter profit was $7.7- 
million, the second quarter will be al- 
most as good. Even allowing for a 
third-quarter loss—a frequent happening 
in the auto business—the full vear looks 
like a profit of $15-million and up. 

Of course, when GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler come slamming in with their 
own small cars in the fourth quarter, 
all rules change. But you get no wrinkle 
of concern at Studebaker with that 
thought. Evervbody takes his cue from 
the square-cut man in the office above 
the railroad tracks. 


IV. The Changing Man 


Harold EF. Churchill is not a cocky 
man when he savs Studebaker will do 
all nght against big three competition. 
But he is a confident man. A South 
Bend friend of 20 years notices a change 
in “Church” since he became president. 
He’s more self-assured, more confident 
of his own opinions on business and 
corporate affairs. 

Churchill, 56 vears old next month, 
was an engineer at Studebaker for more 
than 30 vears. In August, 1956, when 
James J. Nance resigned as president 


¥ 


of- S-P, you probably couldn't havi 
named a more unlikely candidate thaw 
Churchill to put Studebaker-Packard i 
the black, even temporarily. ‘The popw : 
lar impression was that he was to be @& 
caretaker or front man for Hurley. ; 
¢ Watch and Leam—While Curtig§ 
Wright was active in its managemen j 
idvisory role, with cost analysis, prow 
duction, and financial men shuttling§ 
back and forth between New York ang 
South Bend, Churchill sat, and listened™ 
ind learned 

Ile lopped off the S-P  executiv 
superstructure and began building hi 
own administrative team from his long 
tine Studebaker associates In Port 
he had a crackajack financial man ang 
he gave him his head, making hin 
executive vice-president and his deputy 
There are only two vice-presidents 
Svdnev A. Skillman, sales; and R. A 
Hutchinson, export 

Churchill’s department heads strear 
in and out of his office all dav long fo 
decisions, something he is trying quicth 
to discourage for he recognizes tha 
even in a small, compact organization 
responsibility and authority have to b 
spread. 
¢ Hard to Change—Both he and hi 
colleagues find it hard to change; he 
has been too close to them too long 
\ restless man, he likes to stroll through 
the plant. One dav he came back t 
his office spattered head to foot \ ith 
tarry undercoat from standing too close 
to the spray booth. Another time he 
returned with his shirt greasy frorn 3 
climb up a hoist to assure himself hat 
1 broken hook really had to be repl.ced 
ind couldn't be repaired. 

Those were the things an auto comg 
pany president used to do years age 
before lawvers, accountants, and sales 
men took over the executive suitej 
Churchill is moving in a different andj 
for him, exalted circle. He’s making 
speeches to bankers and college gradt 
ates. He’s a power in South Bend. Hq 
ducks over to Germany now and then 
to dicker with Daimler-Benz, whos 
Mercedes cars Studebaker distributes if 
the U.S. 

Sales of his company this year prob 
ably will go over $400-million—whid 
makes him a very big businessman in 
deed except compared to his giant com] 
petitors. Those who know him well savq 
he has made the transition from shopj 
boss-type to industrialist-type smoothly 
ana gracefully. He himself says he 
misses contact with engineer friends. 


1 9 AeA ANS il tt teins 9S 


Cn ne ae er 





V. Reason for Confidence 


That missing feeling is because ht 
still thinks as an engineer, which is the 
key to nearly everything that has hap 
pened at Studebaker. It is a small, com 
pact, flexible management producing é 

. - “1 
small, compact car. Savs Churchill 
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Whatever the product or service you sell, 
from Lawn Mowers to Landscaping, nothing 
cultivates customers iike AWHERENESS. And 
nothing creates AWHERENESS like the Yellow 
Pages—the buying guide that’s in 65,000,000 
American homes, telling prospects where to 
buy what you sell. 

If you’re a manufacturer of brand-name 
products, Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 


nothing makes sales grow like 


AWHERENESS : 


...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Pages makes prospects aware of your local 
outlets. If you operate a local business, Yellow 
Pages advertising makes it easy for shoppers 
to find the products or services you offer. 

Discover today how easily you can reap 
bigger sales by adding AWHERENESS to you! 
selling plan. The Yellow Pages man can help 
you build a program to fit your needs. Call him 
at your Bell telephone business office now. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 

















General Electric announces the 
most efficient and economical 
40-watt fluorescent you can buy 


~ F40CW 3 COOL WHITE 
on PREHEAT-RAPID START US.A. 
— 


= " ty at 


“.. 


THE 


 ~ PREMIUM 3 


3100 lumens 


(Same preferred cool white as before) 





Get 17% more light from your present fixtures! 


G-E PREMIUM 3 Lamps give you the lowest over-all cost 
of light of any 40-watt lamp. Three new innovations 
provide added light worth more than the cost of the 
lamps themselves: 1) more efficient phosphors, 2) newly 
designed electrode mount, 3) new current-carrying gas 
mixture. 


G-E PREMIUM 3 Lamps are the latest example of General 
Electric's lamp development to give you more for all your 
lighting dollars. G-E Premium 3 Lamps operate on Rapid 
Start or Pre-heat (starter-type) circuits—and will be widely 
used to make existing systems deliver more light, at virtually 
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no added cost. Available in limited quantity in May, list 


price $1.45. 

On Rapid Start circuits G-E Premium 3 Lamps have a 
7,500 hour rated life; 5,000 hours on Pre-heat circuits. Write 
for the whole story on this new dimension in fluorescent 
lighting. General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-926, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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G-E PREMIUM 3 


now joins these other 

outstanding ‘‘firsts’’ in 
fluorescent lighting 
.. all introduced by 


General Electric! 





1938—FIRST FLUORESCENT. This was the year 
eneral Electric announced the first practical 
1orescent—a revolutionary new and efficient 
ghting tool. 





1939—FIRST 40-WATT. Predecessor to today’s 
ighly efficient 40-watt fluorescents—opening 
he way for the new G-E Premium 3 Lamp. 





1946—FIRST SLIMLINE. This single pin lamp, 
he first practical 8’ tube, provided more 
ittractive lighting systems, quicker lamp 
changing, instant starting. 
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1952—FIRST RAPID START. This G-E develop- 
vent brought faster, flickerless starting without 
‘arters—and cut maintenance costs, too. 
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1954—FIRST HIGH OUTPUT. Delivered half 
.gain as much light as slimlines, more light 
from equal fixtures, for big investment savings. 





1956—FIRST POWER GROOVE. This revolu- 
tionary, grooved lamp gave 2% times the light 
of slimlines; saved 5-20% on initial investment. 
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1959—NEW POWER GROOVE. The most power- 
ful fluorescent you can buy. Double row of 
grooves helps increase light output 12%, to 
15,000 lumens for 8-foot length. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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“~ . . says Churchill: ‘I've always had a personal fetish 


against things that are complicated and big... 


“I've always had a_ personal fetish 
against things that are complicated and 
big.” 

He has been a small-car man ever 
since 1939 when he and his present 
chief engineer, E. J. Hardig, helped 
design the Studebaker Champion. “I 
was cognizant of the necessity back in 
1956 of directing our product philos- 
ophy away from head-on competition 
with the Big Three, Churchill says. 

No matter what the Big Three do, 
Studebaker still won’t be in head-on 
competition with them, that is, if you 
see things the way Churchill and his 
men do. Only the Lark and American 
Motors’ Rambler next vear will offer 
a V-8 engine in a compact car, and a 
third of all Larks are sold with the V-8. 
More than 70% of trade-ins on Larks 
are competitive makes (mostly Chevy, 
Ford, and Plymouth), indicating perhaps 
that many Studebaker owners who 
once were lost are returning to the fold. 
e Stress on “Service’”—Above all those 
reasons (Which you can hear also at 
American Motors), is Churchill’s own 
philosophy of how you get customers. 

“Service,” he says, “is the motivating 
influence on any business. If you pro- 
vide service, profits will accrue. The 
service we can provide the consumer is 
to furnish him durable transportation, 
comfortable transportation, with nomi- 
nal depreciation cost.” 

One factor in nominal depreciation 
cost, of course, is “stabilitv of design’’ 

meaning none of the sweeping appear- 
ance changes from year to vear that have 
become Detroit custom. Churchill sees 
no conflict between permanence of 
design and a new model every vear. He 
intends to bring out a new model every 
vear, just as the rest of the industry. 

New models at Studebaker will mean 
a refinement here, a new touch there, 
perhaps from time to time great changes 
under the hood. As long as it looks 
new, it will be a “status svmbol.” 
¢ “Business Investment”—There’s been 
a growth in the requirements an auto- 
mobile has to fulfill, Churchill believes, 
as well as growth in customers. People 
are becoming more conscious of what 
he calls their “business investment” in 
their automobiles. All of this means 
to the Studebaker people that you keep 
your car small, keep it neat, keep it 
economical and—above all—keep its pro- 
duction cost low to keep prices down. 

A few weeks ago, Churchill and his 
administrative group were discussing 
1960 plans and he was told that they 
had approved a new interior color com- 
bination—increasing the choice from 
four to five. “There vou go,” he 
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snapped quickly, “growing like ‘lop 

Ihat sort of objection doesn’t con 
up in corporate affairs because diversif 
cation of products has been the aim of 
Studebaker-Packard since the corpor 
tion was organized in the summer of 
1954. Auto profits are comfortabl 
the moment, but Churchill 
company’s interest in diversificatior 
remains high. ‘Vhere’s a constant fle 
of acquisition proposals across his desk 
Studebaker’s present financial conditio1 
is ideal for acquisitions, with a clea 
balance sheet, a strengthened st 
price, and a huge tax-loss umbrella 

Part of the refinancing plan approve: 
by the stockholders last October, au 
thorized about 5-million new shares t 
be used to acquire new businesses. At 
the same time, A. M. Sonnabend, chai 
man and president of Botany Mills 
Inc., was named chairman of a n 
acquisitions committee of the board 
directors at $25,000 a vear plus stock 
options exercisable only in proporti 
to whatever profits S-P gets from con 
panies acquired. 

e Plastics Maker—Three weeks ago, th 
first company hunted up by Sonnaben 
came into Studebaker-Packard Cor) 
For $10-million, only $2-million paid 
down, S-P bought Gering Product 
Inc., a New Jersev manufacturer of p! 
tic compounds, polyethylene film, anc 
plastic hose, with an annual volum< 
more than $20-million. ‘The compan 
will become a division of S-P and b« 
operated by its former owncrs, \ 
will have to earn the balance of th 
purchase price out of profits—a n 
mal arrangement in 
neered acquisitions. 

The reallv peculiar part of the Gering 
deal, and the best possible contrast t 
the Studebaker-Packard of a vear ag 
that the purchase was negotiated wit 
cash—rather than stock. ““You can 
ways,” sav Porta, “get a better deal f 
cash.” 

But there’s a hint that the bargain 
ing value of cash wasn’t the only con 
sideration. Now that there’s hope onc 
again for a profitable future for Stude 
baker-Packard, some of the stockholde1 
as well as the creditor-stockholders ar« 
having second thoughts about issuing 
5-million new shares. ‘There are 6.4 
million shares outstanding now; conver 
sion of the preferred in two years will 
add 5.5-million more. Any stock issued 
to purchase new businesses, some think 
ing now runs, would just be diluting the 
equity—a viewpoint that certainly would 
have gotten short shrift only a year ago 
when it would have encountered the 
question, “What equity?’”” END 
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For Cotton: Orders, New Hop 


Industry counts on controlled 
output, modernization of plant, 
and research to keep it out of 
another two-year slump. 


Stated simply, the chart on the right 
hows that orders are pouring into the 
cotton textile mills, and in- 
entories are dropping sharply 

lor the industry, this 
Stimulated by 


pparcl makers, 
ly 


nation s 


means one 
demand from 
industrial users—especi- 
ir and tire makers—and the 
| improvement in the economy, 

textiles are their wav 
of a Practically 
vardstick—mill 
pront 


thing 


| 
well on 
two-vear slump 
other industry 


thy 
cauction, 


+] + 


price 
this trend 


¢ Confirmation—Reports 
] 


margins—r¢ 


from individ 
ympanies bear out this optimism. 
Burlington Industries, Inc 
t lume for six months ended last 
Mar. 31 to $378-million, up from 
32.7-million for the same six months 
First-quarter earnings this 

se to $5.9-million, 2- 


increased 


from $2.2 
llion in the same period last year. 
Burlington’s Chmn. Spencer 
We presently orders 
’kked for future than we 
had in some years,”’ and he expects 
ontinued improvement 
throughout the final six months of our 
fiscal vear.”” 
P. Stevens 
Inprovement 


Love savs, 
have more 


delivery 


earnings 


& Co. echoes the 

Its three-month sales for 

the period ended Jan. 31 rose to $95.2- 

llion, from $84.9-million in the same 
last vear. 

Other mills report volume increases 
of from 5% to 15% above last year, 
nd Textile World, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, estimates that over-all the 
industry will show an 8% improvement 
in sales this vear 
¢ Machinery Backlog—The fortunes of 

related industry, textile machinery 
makers—for whom last vear was one of 
the worst—are msing, too Draper 
Corp.'s Vice-Pres. William K. Child 
savs that “Sales are much improved overt 
last vear but not booming.”  Saco- 
Lowell Shops reports that increased 
orders have built its textile machinery 
backlog up 66% 
months. 

e Two-Year Cycle—Paradoxicallv, 
textile men are really jubilant. 
point out that percentage 
look good mainly because 
performance was so poor. 


quarter 


over previous SIX 
few 
They 
increases 
last year's 
“We still 
have a long way to go,” is the general 
feeling. And in an industry prone to 
boom-and-bust cycles that seem to last 
two vears, executives wonder how long 
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Number of Weeks* ProdUction 


it will be before the bottom falls out 
again. 

Dr. William H. Miernyk, staff direc- 
tor of the Senate commerce subcom- 
mittee that recently conducted a probe 
of textile industry problems, told the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Assn. this month that the current up- 
swing is part of the industry’s historical 
cyclical movement. He predicted that 
the second half of next year will bring 
a downturn. 

Such a forecast spotlights the prob- 
lems that beset the industry. Factors 
such as fierce competition and an un- 
stable price structure boil down to a 
basic trouble: Too much productive 
capacity that leads to overproduction 
in times of rising demand, with con- 
sequent excessive inventory accumula- 
tion all along the distribution pipeline. 
\dded to this are other bugaboos such 
as declining consumption of cotton and 
government policies that the industry 
feels make it “the ugly duckling in the 
national barnyard.” 
¢ First Aid—To cope with these dif 
ficulties, the industry is counting on: 

¢ Voluntary restraints on produc- 
tion and better management of inven- 
tories. 

¢ New, modern machinery to give 
greater production efficiency, lower 
costs, and improved quality. 


©susiness WEEK 


research—both at 
production and marketing levels—to find 
markets for cotton 


¢ Stepped-up 


uses and 
textiles 
¢ Continued efforts of groups such 

as the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute and the National Cotton 
Council to industry action 
—particularly in compiling facts and 
figures for research projects 

Io understand why these lines of 
action are important to cotton textile 
people, take a quick look at the industry 
and what has been happening to it over 
the past few years. 


new 


new 


coordinate 


|. The Industry 


Cotton travels a long road between 


the farmer who grows it and the re- 
tailer who sells the finished article, say 
a cotton dress. In between are mills 
that take raw fibers, put them through 
such preliminary steps as carding, rov- 
ing, and spinning, and finally weaving 
the varn into cloth. 

After the cloth is woven, various 
processors perform finishing operations 
like bleaching and dveing the cloth, 
acting on orders of the “converter’’ who 
takes the risk of guessing what styles 
the market wants. The converter then 
sells to the apparel manufacturer who 
actually makes the final product. Some 
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TOUCH CREATES A 


NEW SELF-SUPERVISING ACCOUNTING MACHINE... 
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SECRET OF ERROR-PROOF ACCOUNTING... 


LET THE MACHINE REMEMBER—NOT THE OPERATOR! 


The program panel you insert in the new 
Underwood ACCOUNT-MASTER® is actually a 
built-in supervisor. By remembering detailed 
accounting programs and sub-programs it 
cuts down operator decisions . . . assures 
absolute follow-through of any paperwork 
system with no chance of human error. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING 


iness machines ana Sy: 


tems to master \ 


By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork 
problems—then seeking simpler, less costly 
solutions — Underwood has developed a 
remarkable line of new products. 7 New 
products in 18 months. And more on the 
way—each based on 64 years’ experience 
and backed by over 2000 servicemen. 


*An Underwood Trademark 
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PUSH BUTTON PEAKING 
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ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 


Completely unattended, GOOO 
KW Electro-Motive Plant is on 
the line at full power in ninety 
seconds or less 








RU IM. 
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A signal from a central dispatching point brings Electro-Motive 
Peaking Power on the line where it’s needed—near the load. Within 
90 seconds from the push of a button, you can satisfy peaking or spin- 
ning reserve requirements. It starts, synchronizes, goes on the line, and 
steps up to full power output completely unattended. No warm up period 
is needed, no prior preparation is required. 


The Electro-Motive Peaking Plant is an outdoor, sound-deadened, 
weather-proofed plant ready for easy installation anywhere on the sys- 
tem—right at the step-down substation serving the load. No expensive 
building or foundation work is required. 


Unitized, self-contained design allows: 


e low investment cost. .$85 per KW, f.o.b. factory 

* low installation costs. .less than $15 per KW 

° flexibility in meeting site liraitations 

e adjustment in capacity at very low incremental cost 

An Electro-Motive 6000 KW Peaking Plant can be operating on 
your system in less than 5 months time—4 months lead time plus 10 
days for installation. 


For complete details, see your Electro-Motive representative. 


= 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS : LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 
in Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
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cut diesel cleanrng costs 
with GUARANTEED DEARSOL 20 


For your next diesel engine cleaning job, don’t buy words or hopes. 
Buy DEARSOL 20’s guaranteed performance! 





DEARSOL 20—and Dearborn’s special application methods—makes complete 
in place cleaning of top decks and crank case sections virtually 

automatic without running engine . . . gets to work fast .. . cuts out-of-service 
time ... manpower requirements ... maintenance costs. 





This sludge dispersant — new from Dearborn’s research 
laboratories — is fire-safe, non-corrosive, reusable, economical. 
Results, when used as recommended, are fully guaranteed. 


One demonstration will convince! Write or wire today! 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 


Plants and Laboratories: Chicago « Linden, N. J. + Los Angeles 
Toronto + Honolulu + Havana + Buenos Aires 
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mills perform all these operations for 
themselves, and some even sell directly 
to retail outlets. 
Somewhat less than half of mill 
production goes into apparel, another 
5% into household goods, and the 
rest into other consumer articles and 
multitude of industrial uses—such as 
itomobile upholstery and tires, hose, 
ting, tents and tarpaulins, rope and 
ine. Last year, mill production was 
ith about $3.5-billion. 
No Pattern-Setters—Unlike steel and 
ne other industries, textiles include 
giant companies that more or less 
‘the industry pattern. There are 
ut 8,000 mills turning out products 
e top 25 include names like Burling- 
J. P. Stevens, United Merchants & 
nufacturers, M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
Textron, Inc., Cannon Mills Co., 
ne Mills Corp., and Dan River Mills, 
These 25 companies account for 
uit 30% of total sales, and no one 
npany does more than about +% of 
total industry volume. Such a diver- 
of producing units has led to an 
stable production situation. 
Spiral—The most recent industry cy- 
reflected in ACMI figures outlines 
it has been happening. 
Increasing orders during the last half 
1955 stepped up production. In 
it year, the industry produced 10.1- 
ion linear yards of cotton broad 
ven goods, and added another 10.3- 
lion the following year. 
Consumption couldn’t keep up, and 
entories mounted. In January, 1956, 
example, the inventory index stood 
138. By August, 1957, it reached a 
th point of 263. One mill man 
ns up the effect of this inventory 
essure on prices: “Last year, you could 
anything at any price.” 
Last July, production fell off to a 
v point, and the industry produced 
ilv 9-billion linear yards of goods— 
lowest level since 1949. Meantime, 
ith production cut back, inventories 
gan dropping, and by last February 
le index was down to 169. 
With orders again rising, production 
moving up. That raises the question: 
\Vhen does the down-cycle begin again? 


om 


Controls on Output 


One way to attack the cycle problem, 
some industry leaders say, is for mills 
voluntarily to set limits on output. This 
generally means confining their opera- 
tions to a five-day week, instead of work- 
ing a three-shift Saturday. Some of the 
large mills have initiated this step, and 
smaller mills are following suit. J. M. 
Cheatham, President of Dundee Mills, 
Inc., savs, “ Right now we are making 
a particular item that is in short - 
ply. We could run six days and get 
a premium price, but we are not doing 
si 
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SHUTTLELESS LOOM designed by Draper Corp. has a lot of cotton men excited 
The loom, which substitutes flexible steep tapes for the conventional wooden shuttle 
offers mills a chance to step up efficiency and hold down costs. 


Many pressures work against any ef- 
fective restraint on production. For 
one thing, the economics of mill opera- 
tion tend to dictate running at full 
capacity to earn a profit. Fear of being 
charged with collusive restraint of trade 
makes millowners wary about pushing 
industry action too hard. And—per- 
haps most powerful—the competitive 
urge to take fullest advantage of rising 
demand makes the mills reluctant to 
pass up a chance when they see one. 

Production comes from many mills— 
a lot of them operated by individualistic 
owners who see little virtue in concerted 
industry efforts. When any sizable seg- 
ment of the industry fails to cooperate, 
others soon drop their self-imposed re- 
straint. An executive of J. P. Stevens 
feels that too many owners will produce 
when demand warrants it, and let to- 
morrow take care of itself. “It’s a way 
of life,” he says. 

Another industry official sums it up 
this way: “If the textile industry vol- 
untarily restricts itself to five days a 
week when orders are enough for six 


days, I'll be very much surprise 
¢ Lid on Inventories—l’or many ind 
try members, however, the key to 


healthy situation is not cutting bac 
on running time, but holding the 
on .inventories. ‘This approach is tl 
most popular one. A. U. Priester, ex¢ 


tive vice-president of Callaway Mill 
sees no signs that millowners intend t 
hold their production down. He say 
however, that Callaway will certain! 
not build up its inventories to the Au 
gust, 1957, peak. “If other mills follo 
this practice, it will certainly help 
avoid oversupply. And the industr 
a whole is now more conscious of hov 
costly inventories have been,” he add: 
A study presented by A. J. Bows an 
Dr. D. B. Herts of Arthur Anderson & 
Co. before the ACMI annual conven 
tion last March points up this cost. ‘The 
study related inventories to profits. [t 
shows that the textile industry's per 
centage of profit to sales (2.8%), it 
return on investment (6.5%) and it 
annual inventory turnover (four times 
are considerably below those of other 
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important industries. The report traces 
the simple relationship of prices to in- 
ventories, and concludes that “‘the maxi- 
mum profit comes with a minimum of 
inventory.” 


Ill. Why Modernize 


\s part of the running battle with 
rising costs, far-sighted mills are looking 
hopefully at the new machinery that 
is appearing on the market. 

Ihe textile industry has been slow 
to modernize Slim profit margins 
permit only limited investment in new 
equipment, and an authoritative esti- 
mate indicates that mills are moderniz- 
ing at a rate slightly above annual 
depreciation rates. ‘The industry expects 
to spend $390-million on new plant and 
equipment this veat This is con- 
siderably below 1948’s record S6I15- 
million, but still a healthy 35% increase 
over what it spent last vear. 
¢ More Versatile—As far as basic pro- 
concerned, the industry is 
still turning out cloth in the same wav 
it has for vears. But new equipment 
is working far-reaching changes in the 
industrv. One of the most significant 


Cesses ITC 


examples is the shuttleless loom, made 
by Draper Corp. (BW—Jan.10°59,p122 


There already are at least 300 of these 
looms operating in the larger mills. 
Morris Bryan, Jr., president of 


medium-sized Jefferson Mills, Inc., is 
sold on the shuttleless loom, especially 
if it is installed as part of an over-all 
modernization program. Brvan, like 
other owners, won't reveal anv specific 
cost savings, but savs, “The loom in- 
creases productivity per man-hour and 
decreases tremendously the cost of 
maintenance.” Also, the loom reduces 
the noise level about 30%, and—to- 
gether with air conditioning, lint con- 
trol devices, and automatic oiling ma- 
chines—makes the mill room a_pleas- 
inter and more productive place to 
work. Finally, Brvan feels the loom 
produces a superior quality cloth 

Brvan believes that such new equip- 
ment gives the industry a real oppor- 
tunity to do something about the over- 
production problem. “If we use this 
equipment for expanding production,” 
he says, “we get back into the problem 
of overproduction. But if the emphasis 
is on reducing costs, then I’m really 
optimistic.” 

Finally, Bryan—like other small pro- 
gressive mill owners, has another basic 
reason for modernizing his plant. He 
points out that, as modern equipment 
reduces operating costs, pressure on 
smaller or marginal mills is increased, 
and the trend to industry consolidation 
is stepped up. The only way the small 
mill can compete, he argues, is to stay 
abreast of the latest equipment. 

Industry consolidation is already 
happening. Since the end of World 
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War II, at least 150 mills have gone out 
of business. Yet even with this reduced 
capacity, new equipment has kept pro- 
duction at about the same level. Some 
industry members believe that fewer 
larger producing units is the solution 
to overproduction. 


IV. Increasing Consumption 


Some cotton textile people say that 
the problem of the industry isn’t over 
production, but underconsumption. 

Certainly, the consumption picture 
is not bright. Mill per capita consump- 
tion of cotton fibers last vear was 22.2 
lb.—down from 32.4 Ib. in 1947. As a 
percentage of total fiber consumption, 
cotton accounted for 65.5% last vear, 
against 72.7% in 1947. 

To some extent, of course, it has been 
displaced by ravon and acctates and 
other synthetics, which have grown 
from 16.2% of all fibers consumed in 
1947 to 28.6% last vear. Yet all fibers 
have dropped, from 6.4-billion Ib. in 
1947 to 5.9-billion Ib. last vear. Dr 
William H. Miernvk savs, “One of the 
significant economic phenomena of th« 
past decade has been the long-term de 
cline in textiles during the period of 
rapid economic growth.” But Miernyk 
predicts that over the long haul “th 
expansionist forces will outweigh thosc 
which lead to contraction.” 
¢ Profits From Research—l’o try to lift 
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New Gaslight Era 


Nostalgia for a 19th Century fixture 
is forcing its way through the blaz« 
of modern lighting that floods city 
streets and suburban developments. At 
American Lantern & Mfg. Co. (above), 
women workers turn out gas lamps to 
be used as decorative outdoor lights or 
to illuminate areas where street lights 
have not yet been installed. Only the 
gaslighter is missing. The replicas have 
timers that turn them on automatically 





consumption, the industry is leaning 
heavily on research—at both laboratory 
ind market levels. Results are already 
apparent in various cotton and synthe- 
tic blends and resin-treated cotton. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., which last 
December opened a $2-million research 
center at Spartanburg, S. C., has a new 
technique—called the Belfast process— 
that actually alters the molecular struc- 
ture of cotton fiber to make it crease 
resistant 

In addition to technical research, 
many companies are going after the 
consumer In a MOTC aggresstve fashion 
Dan River Mills and Lowenstein, for 
example, are successfully advertising 
fabrics aimed at the home-sewing mat- 


ket 


V. Government Action 


Currently, much imdustry cnergy is 
being directed at obtaining rehef from 
Washington from policies that the in- 
dustrv believes are injurions. High on 
the list is “the two-price cotton system,” 
whereby foreign buyers get cotton at 
1 6¢ per Ib. advantage over domestic 
mills. ‘This subsidy may go up to 5¢ 
in August 

he mills feel so strongly about this, 
that J. Craig Smith, president of Avon 
dale Mills, declares. “If it were a know1 
fact that our industry would contin 
it this disadvantage in respect to ou 
raw material over a long period of yea 
the industry right now would be leavin 
this countrv like rats off a sinki 
ship.” 
¢ Import Problems—Some of the cotton 
that goes abroad returns to the U.S 
as finished goods that sell at lowe 
prices than the domestic product brin 
The imports are further increased by 
the United States’ program of helping 
foreign countries develop textile in- 
dustries of their own. Finished pred- 
ucts come from India, Japan, and most 
recently Hongkong. 

Pointing out that the industry isn't 
opposed to imports, Dundee’s J. M 
Cheatham says the imports are gencr- 
ally concentrated on a few items on 
which the labor costs are highest—ging- 
hams and velveteen, for example. The 
market for these goods is small, and 
mills making them here can’t compete 
with the imports. So they turn their 
machines to other goods, consequenth 
extending competition throughout the 
industri 

The industry wants the government 
to end the subsidy and set up a quota 
system limiting imports by categories of 
goods—such as the one the Japanese in- 
dustry accepted voluntarily. 

Finally, the industry is seeking a bet 
ter tax schedule to permit faster depreci- 
ation of equipment. That, leaders feel, 
will permit a more rapid modernization 
of the industry. END 
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missions in utmost silence. That is why the hushed quietness 
of Hoover quality ball bearings makes them the first choice for 
critical applications. Precision-made with super-smooth Hoover 
m= thel Honed raceways and perfectly matched sets of Micro- Velvet 
equenthy balls, Hoover ball bearings contribute to the quiet, enduring 
out the & performance of a wide range of products. 


Hoover Honed and Micro- Velvet are Hoover Trademarks. 
ernment 
a quota 


y Hoover Ball and Bearing Company 
gories of 


5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


inese il | Please send new Bulletin 110 which describes Hoover's full line of 
quality deep-groove ball bearings. 
ig a bet @ Name_ LN ae 


depreci- oes 
lers feel, @ BALL AND BEARING COMPANY . 
nization § 5400 South State Read, Ann Arbor, Michigan Company 


Soles Offices and 2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California Address 
Warehouses: 290 Lodi Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 
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At Mobil service stations, internally-lighted pole signs have PLEXIGLAS faces, letters and trademark insignia. Signs measure 
approximately four by eight feet. 


You build more sales 
with signs of 


PLEXIGLAS | 
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Nearby, or down the road, nothing catches the eve 
id invites business like a sign made of PLEXIGLAS 


ry lic plastic. 


lay and night, PLEXIGLAS signs are attractive in 
ppearance, colorful and legible. To the public, 
ey signify locations that are clean, modern and 
i: good place to do business”. That is why leading 
ierchandisers in many fields have adopted sign 


rograms based on PLEXIGLAS. 





Send for this full 

( olor bro« hure ° 
*PLENXIGLAS for 
SIGNS”. It tells hou 
PLEXIGLAS has 
hrought about new 
oncepts of sign 
appearance and 
performance. 


XIGLAS 


for 
F on 












Other reasons why it is good business to u 


PLEXIGLAS—lor a single sign or thousand 
is streneth, resistance to weathering, low 
tenance costs, and the accuracy with 


trademarks can be reproduced. 


Sales go up when a PLEXIGLAS sign goes up W) 
for literature, and the names of sign compa 
who can help you develop a sign program arou 


the exciting possibiliues of PLEXIGLAs. 


FRY Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM £ HAA 
COM PANY 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Lt 
West Hill, Ontario 
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LARGE OR SMALL, makes no difference. 
Companies of all sizes find the New York 
Central Plant-Site Consulting Service 
can help them spot worthwhile locations 


. for new plants. 


The New York Central can help you 


1 your requirements, the Central can draw 
up plant-site appraisal reports specifical- 
ly tailored to your type of operations... 


. and 


assemble the necessary acreage. . 





Large or small, there’s a “Cen- 

























“JUST WHAT WE NEEDED” replies The Flin 
, Central’s suggestion for a new Insulrock building products 









“CHECKS OUT O.K.” says Grand Union of Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y.site for new metropolitan depot located with help 


too! After making a thorough study of 
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tral’ location on the modern baal 
11,000-mile rail network of the 
New York Central System that Fay, 
meets your plant requirements ®arr 
CHICAGO 6 
PEORIA CO 
ST. LOUIS G / | 
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the site recommended by the Central for a new Columbus, 
Ohio parts depot 





“EINE LOCATION” Says Rockwell-Standard of Mishawaka, | 
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“SUITS US JUST FINE” says 


International Harvester of 


AM es 


Ind. site for bumper plant found with the Central’s help 


| You’re in good company 


when you check with the Central for your plant-site needs! 


enlist local co-operation for your project! 
If you are still at the “we're just look- 
ing” stage, you'll be interested in the 
fact-filled guides on plant-site avail- 
abilities in key markets which are also 
available without charge as part of the 
Central's plant-site service. 
Whatever your needs, write: Mr. Otto W. 
Pongrace, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, Dept.C, New York Central Rail- 
road, 466 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
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.!ACHINE WITH A BRAIN of magnetic tape automatically shapes the complicated contours of a bucket for a large steam turbine at GI 


Tools With Special Talents 


“We're basically 


GE’s new tape-controlled con- 
tour milling machine (picture) 
is typical of the new needs of 
custom job shops. 


"he tool in the picture above is get- 
ting particular attention at General 
llectric Co.’s huge turbine-generator 
plant at Schenectady, N. Y. Among 

me 1,300 major machine tools that 
homp away at expensive metal for two 
hifts per day, this special tool is unique 

it’s the first tape-controlled contour 
milling machine to go to work outside 
the aircraft industry. 

It won't be one of a kind for very long. 

It is only the first of four identical mill- 
ing machines that Ex-Cell-O Corp. of 
Detroit is delivering to GE. These ma 
chines have one purpose: to produce 
buckets for steam turbine rotors, and 
to do it faster and better. 
* Changed Role—GE’s new machines 
differ from those used in the aircraft 
industry. They are designed to ma 
chine stainless steel, while most tools 
in the aircraft business work on alumi- 
num. Moreover, they must be more 
versatile to fit GE’s needs. 
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a job shop,” says 
W. E. Saupe, general manager of 
LST-G (GE’s shorthand for Large 
Steam Turbine-Generator) plant. “We 
used to buy general purpose tools, be- 
cause we don’t make a repetitive prod- 
uct—almost all our jobs are different. 
Now we have almost completely 
changed from a purchaser of general 
purpose tools to a purchaser of special 
equipment.” 

“T think it is only recently,” says 
Saupe, “that some machine tool build- 
ers have realized that job shops—not 
just GE, but all over—have changed 
from general-type tooling to specialized 
tooling.” 
¢ The Difference—There’s still quite a 
difference, however, between the type 
of specialized tooling used by GE-— 
which might better be called special- 
ized general purpose tooling—and that 
used on, say, an auto or appliance prod- 
uction line making millions of identical 
parts. 

On the mass production line, you can 
justify a special tool for a single opera- 
tion such as drilling a hole, another 
machine for reaming the hole, and so 
on. In a custom job shop, each ma- 
chine may have to perform several 


different operations, under the dit 
of a skilled machinist. 

GE’s steam turbine shop is 
between the two. Its turbines 


to order; even the parts that must 


made by the thousands (mor 
5,000 buckets like the one in the 


ure) go into a typical large tu 


differ in design and dimension 
one job to the next. 

In a situation like this, tape 
gives GE the speed it wants in 
milling process, allows the tools 
various kinds of work. 

According to R. G. De Bia 
developed the computer program f 
tape control, the first automatic 
machine at Schenectady has 
ened lead time on turbine bucket 
uction from months to a cou 
davs. 
¢ Keeping Tooled Up—Kuype: 
other manufacturing executives at 
GE plant spend a good part of 
time worrying about keeping th« 
“optimally tooled.” 

Power plants continue to get 


In the last 10 years, the averag< 


of turbine-generators made by GI 
increased from 38,000 kw. to 147 
kw., and some units go as high a 
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WHO WINS WITH BORDEN CHEMICAL ON THE TEAM? 


The Taxpayer! He gets a first-class school without pay- 
ing through the nose. Impossible these days? Nonsense! 
One reason is Borden’s Cascophen Glue—an unbeliev- 
ably strong resorcinol resin adhesive. It makes possible, 
for example, the huge fire-resistant glue-fused wood 
beams and arches in this gym. Result: sound construc- 
tion economies—plus great safety, utility and beauty. 
And that goes for supermarkets, sports arenas, churches 


and ships as well. * If you are in the business of putting 
performance in wood economically—or are in packaging, 
paper, paint, plastics or textiles, chances are Borden 
Chemical can help you, too. Borden is a leader in resin 
chemistry—has the widest range of thermoplastic and 
thermosetting resins and polymers in the industry. 
Write The Borden Chemical Company, Dept. BW-659, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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OLD-STYLE boring rotated the work piece—and the operator— 
hile the tool remained stationary. Cutting speed is limited. 


(0 kw. The Tools must get larger, 
0, and must be capable of working 
ugher metals to ever closer tolerances. 
Even with the time lag in develop- 
ig and building new tools, Saupe’s 
epartment has been taking delivery 
of some spectacular machinery in the 
past couple of years, everything from 
nonsters several stories high and cap- 
ble of carving of 100-ton turbine cas- 
ings down to machines a casual visitor 
might never notice, such as little auto- 
inatic tool sharpeners singing along in 
the shadows of the big lathes, millers, 
and drills. 
* Turning the Tables—Where the 
added cost of a magnetic tape control 
won't pay off, the new machines have 
other new features instead. 

One such machine is the vertical 
boring mill (above, right), four stories 
high, built by Morton Mfg. Co. of 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. Installed, it 
cost about $1-million, but it can do 
three or four times the work of a 
rotating-table machine of the older 
style (above, left). 

The conventional machine rotates the 
work piece on a heavy table which the 
operator rides while the tool remains 
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stationary; the new vertical mill spins 
the tool instead of the work, and does 
it at far higher speed. 

Holes punched in paper tape control 
a huge drilling machine that positions 
90-ton generator rotors and drills thou- 
sands of ventilating holes in them— 
up to 2,700 in an average rotor. The 
machine, made by Baker Brothers, Inc., 
of ‘Toledo, can drill five holes simultan- 
eously, then spin its four-faced turret 
and ream or mill the holes if necessary 
before automatically going on to the 
next set. 
¢ Magnetic Tape—For sophisticated 
tooling, the Ex-Cell-O contouring 
millers are in a class by themselves at 
Schenectady. ‘The first machine is al- 
ready turning out big turbine buckets, 
shaped like halves of an airplane _pro- 
pelle? blade, at the rate of one every 
two hours or so. A reel of magnetic 
tape runs the operation. 

GE put in several years of design 
work and more than 24 man-years to 
work up a computer technique to pre- 
pare taped instructions for three- 
dimensional shapes. When the engi- 
neering department designs the bucket, 
it gives a draftsman 4 to 10 typical 


NEW-STYLE boring and surfacing machine spins tool 
higher speed. Operator watches closed-circuit T'V of operation 


cross-sections; the measurements 
makes are transcribed on cards that 
fed to an IBM 704 computer. In half 
an hour, the 704 produces a master tap 
describing the exact shape of the buch 

a recording that involves about 

lion computer words. 

This master tape then goes to a 
chine tool director, a simplified speci 
computer that changes this digit 
language of the tape to steady signal 
which it records on magnetic tape. ‘Th 
tape can be run again and again on t! 
Ex-Cell-O millers, producing a turbin 
bucket each time. 

“It makes blades we would mn 
have attempted to make before—bigg 
ones and more efficient airfoils,” says 
design enginecr. 

“And utilities perk up their ear 
adds Saupe, “when you mention eff 
ciency increases of as little as one-tent 
of 1%.” 

Thanks to this special purpose to 
GE hopes it may soon be able to talk in 
terms of much better efficiency gain 
than that. And a couple of 500,000-ky 
power plant orders should more than 
offset the cost of a couple of the n 
milling machines. END 
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Spains Bid to Rejoin the World 





FRANCO has tentatively O.K.’d economic 
overhaul aimed at ending long isolation. 


_ week the government of Spain is 
putting the finishing touches on a 
weeping program of economic reform 

one that would check inflation, liber- 
ilize trade, and stabilize the value of the 
peseta. The program is intended to tie 
the Spanish economy closely to the rest 
of Western Europe and end the 20 
vears of political and economic isolation 
that Spain has experienced since the 
Civil War 

Gen. Francisco Franco (picture) has 
ipproved the upcoming reform in prin- 
ciple. Detailed proposals, most of them 
worked out with the help of the Inter 
national Monetary Fund, are to be read\ 
early in July. Then it will be up to 
Iranco to decide whether he really is 
prepared to face the domestic political 
consequences of the program. It would 
seriously undercut the corporate state 
system, with its powerful vested inter- 
ests, that his regime has built up. 
¢ In Memoriam—Right now, Washing- 
ton is betting that Franco will accept 
the challenge. He is reported to feel 
that, as a final monument to his regime, 
he would like to put the Spanish eco- 
nomy on a competitive footing and to 
make the Spanish people a part of the 
mainstream of international life. 

Two of Franco’s top officials, Com- 
merce Minister Ullastres and Finance 
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Minister Rubio, are solidly behind the 
reform program. In fact, they have been 
its main sponsors. Now they seem to be 
gaining the grudging support of other 
key officials. 

¢ Details—These are the main elements 
of the proposed reform: 

Financial stabilization. This would 
involve big cuts in public investment 
and in state subsidies to the semi- 
automonous government agencies that 
now run most of the Spanish economy. 

These agencies would be required to 
sell some of their holdings to private 
interests. At the same time, bank 
credit would be tightened. 

Exchange reform. The system of mul- 
tiple rates (there were six official rates 
last week) would be simplified and then 
consolidated into one rate. Devaluation 
below the most used import and export 
rates almost certainly would be involved. 
rhe new single rate might be about 60 
pesetas to the dollar; today the prin- 
cipal export rate is +2 to the dollar. 

Trade liberalization. Spain’s numer- 
ous restrictive import quotas would be 
cut away rapidly, exposing the economy 
to outside competition. 

Private investment. A new law to 
encourage foreign private investment is 
in the works. This follows the pattern 
of last vear’s petroleum law, which 
already has lured several additional for- 
eign oil companies into the hunt for oil 
in Spain. 

International organizations. Spain 
would join the Organization for Euro 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
and later the General Agreement on 
Tariffs & Trade (GATT). ‘There is 
some talk of later joining the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 
¢ Foreign Aid—Outside financial help 
will be needed if this program is to suc- 
ceed. It is estimated that Spain will 
need several hundred million dollars to 
cover its present payments deficit and 
to provide a reserve to back up the new 
rate of the peseta. But the IMF, the 
U.S. government, and several Western 
European governments stand ready to 
provide the necessary help 

If the program gets under way, pri- 
vate Spanish capital—which has been 
seeking refuge in Switzerland—could be 
expected to return. Some new foreign 
private investment funds probably 
would move to Spain, too. Once the 
Spaniards have proved that they are se- 
rious about stabilizing their economy, 
the World Bank will start considering 
long-term development loans. 
¢ Overdue Reforms—Drastic economic 
reform is long overdue in Spain. Some 
observers believe that now may be the 
last good opportunity to push it through 
before the country is shaken by a 


struggle for succession to Franco 

The Spanish economy has been floun- 
dering for several years under the infla- 
tionary impact of rapid industrialization, 
largely carried out by state industrial en- 
terprises. Even the receipt of half a 
billion dollars from the U.S. govern- 
ment in aid and military expenditures 
has failed to cover Spain’s external 
deficit, which reached a total of $440- 
million over the three vears 1955-57 
Madrid’s _ exchange have 
dropped from $161-million in 1955 to 
around $80-million today. 

At the same time, inflation has taken 
its toll. Wholesale price indexes have 
jumped 50% in the past few vears—and 
thev do not fully reflect real price in- 
creases Wages 


reserves 


now are lagging be- 
hind these increases 

¢ Going Industrial—Spain’s economic 
troubles, of course, go back to the Civil 
War and even before. But recently they 
have been growth troubles—an encour- 
aging sign in itself. 

Industrial expansion has been im- 
pressive in recent vears. Industrial out- 
put ros¢ 
between 


an average of 10% per vear 
1950 and 1958. The big in- 
creases have taken place in power gen- 
eration (both hydro and_ thermal), 
metallurgy, and in the chemical and 
engineering industries. 

¢ Too Much, Too Soon—But the sheer 
speed of the industrial 
tended to unbalance the economy. 


upsurge has 
Per- 


capita agricultural production still is 
only at prewar levels. Some of the 


new industries—particularly those con- 
trolled by state agencies—are inefficient 
and non-competitive. ‘The net result 
has been serious neglect of agriculture 
and mining, the mainstavs of the econ- 
omy and the main source of exports. 

¢ Multiple Agencies—Spain is probably 
the purest example of the corporate 
state outside the Soviet bloc and Yugo- 
slavia. Some 820 overlapping special- 
ized economic agencies of the govern- 
ment control the main levers of the 
economy. Drawing on government sub- 
sidiaries for more than half their capi- 
tal, they have bought into almost every 
cranny of the economy. Last vear, the 
government poured 36.4-billion pesetas 
into these enterprises—up to $1-billion, 
depending on the exchange rate you 
use. 

Many of these enterprises are run by 
the National Institute of Industry 
(INI). Among INI’s most important 
operations are the new Aviles steel plant 
in northwest Spain (when completed, 
it’s slated to have a capacity of 1.4- 
million tons), the SEAT auto works in 
Barcelona, an aircraft factory in Seville, 
and a big aluminum plant in Vallad- 
alid. END 
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ion, | BEARINGS FIT INTO YOUR PLANS 


you 


-s You'll find that high quality Sc anti-friction bear- assurance of receiving unbiased advice from expe- 
ae ings fit readily into any design. Si¢* makes acom- _ rienced SSF engineers. Plan now to simplify the 
tant plete line of the four basic types, in over 3,000 sizes, _ problem of selecting the right bearing for your appli- 
lent ae ranging from the smallest to the largest—your best _cation. Just call the nearest StF district office today. 
ted, @ 7808 
r oak 

s in EVERY TYPE— every USE 

ile, | Stee 

llad- Spherical, Cylindrical, Balt, and “Vason Tapered Roller Bearings 


©. 6 Peet ore 
BEF INDUSTRIES. INC. PHILADELPHIA 32. PA 
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<> | Industry’s chemicals: 


WHAT’S MAKING NEWS: 


The race is not always to the swift . . . but that’s the safest 
way to bet. In industry's stepped-up race today, it’s the speed 
with which knowledge is absorbed that often spells sales 
success to the alert manufacturer or processor. Having the 
latest facts about new chemical products—and new uses for 
old ones—can be a major factor in determining a firm’s 
course of action. This series aims to prayide as many of those 
facts as possible, quickly and concisely. 


You may wish to check certain 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to those concerned in 
your company. 


ROUTE TO: 

















Manufacturers clean up 
with improved industrial solvents 


Cleanliness has been extolled by philosophers through the ages 

... but the ancients had no conception of the importance which 

it would have in a modern metalworking plant. In an auto 

plant, for example, literally thousands of metal parts must be 

cleaned, thoroughly and rapidly, for every car that comes off 

the line. Fortunately, modern industrial solvents do the job with 
amazing efficiency. 


Industrial metal cleaning must be 
meticulously thorough to provide a 
perfect surface for finishes. It must 
be rapid to keep up with today’s fast- 
moving assembly lines. Modern tech- 
nological progress has made the devel- 
opment of more efficient, fast-acting 


Modern metalworking operations call for rapid and thorough cl 


cleaning solvents imperative. Meeting 
the challenge are Chlorothene®, tri- 
chloroethylene, perchloroethylene and 
methylene chloride—products of crea- 
tive solvent chemistry at Dow. 

These Dow solvents with the jaw- 
breaking names have helped accelerate 
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Dow industrial solvents do the job right—maximum efficiency, minimum cost. 


of small parts. 


the production process in factorie 
across the country. Sold through Dow 
solvents distributors and used in cok 
and hot cleaning applications, the 
constitute America’s broadest line o 
industrial solvents. 

Chlorothene, an exclusive Dow prod 
uct, is a superior cold cleaning solven 
for almost any metal cleaning operation 
It is distinguished by its low vapo 
toxicity. Chlorothene has no flash o 
fire point, reduces plant fire hazard t 
a minimum. 


Or take trichloroethylene, anothe 
chlorinated solvent from Dow. It’ 
very effective against oils, greases 


waxes and tars. It will not attack steel 
copper, brass or other metals. Its us: 
as a vapor degreasing solvent result 
in a substantial economy in heat re 
quirement since it boils with only one 
sixth the heat required to vaporiz 
water. Long experience indicates low 
flammability and nonexplosive charac 
teristics at ordinary working tempera- 
tures. It has a vapor density approxi- 
mately four and a half times that of 
air; and its low boiling point (189°F.) 
facilitates handling of material after 
degreasing. 

Another Dow solvent, perchloroethyl- 
ene, has a high boiling point (250°F.) 
which makes it ideal for cleaning pieces 
which are porous or have deeply re- 
cessed parts or blind holes. The high 
temperature also ensures complete dry- 
ing, of special importance to the metal 
plating industry. 

Whatever the cleaning operation re- 
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quired, Dow has a solvent to do the 
job right. Metal parts cleaned with 
these solvents make the hound’s tooth 
simile obsolete. 


BROMINE 


Veteran chemical 
still very much in style 


Bromine has been around a_ long 
time (it was Dow’s first product, back 
1897) but it has never gone out of 
le. Dow marketed 14 brominated 
products in 1899, has 110 today. 
A hard working, highly adaptable 
iemical, bromine has plenty of plus- 
;: fire-retardant properties, germicid- 
value, high specific gravity and, 
t least, Dow provides a_ plentiful 
urce of supply. 
An outstanding swimming pool puri- 
(no smell, no smart!), it is also 
‘ backbone of many pharmaceutical 
ducts and plays an important part 
most of the new synthetic lubricants 
d soap germicides. 
Bromine is used in a hundred other 
ays, too. Zinc bromide, for example, 





Bromine, oldest Dow product, has a hundred 
vital uses in every field from photography to 
atomic research. 


is as effective as concrete in shielding 
scientists from lethal gamma rays, yet 
transmits light without distortion, thus 
makes a perfect “atomic window”. In 
photography, it has played vital roles 
in everything from snapshots to wide 
screen movies, photoengraving and X- 
ray. It controls algae and slime, attacks 
automobile engine deposits. 

Truly, bromine is not only a veteran 
but also a mature pro with the zip of 
a rookie. Dow is the best source for 
both bromine and valuable advice on 
how to use it. 


Other Dow Chemicals 
important to the business community 





A superior paint thickener. It prevents 
creaming and pigment settling in latex 
or resin emulsion paints. Its bodying 
properties promote flowability and pre- 
vent excessive penetration. 





POLYOLS 

“The World's Widest Line of Polyols" is 
available from Dow. There is no better 
source for these versatile chemicals— 
glycerine, ethylene and propylene gly- 
cols and polyglycols. 





1ON EXCHANGE RESINS 

White Dowex®, known for its use in 
home water softeners, has hundreds of 
industrial uses. Used in water purifica- 
tion, for example, and by the mining 
industry in the recovery. of minerals. 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL 

This 50 by 200 foot warehouse was built 
in one month's time for Granite Board, 
Inc., Goffstown, New Hampshire. Wooden 
penta-treated poles reduced cost, made 
completed warehouse economical. 


DOWTHERM 


Where there's heat, 
there’s no fire 


Heat is basic in the modern indus- 
trial process. Many manufacturing and 
processing firms simply could not exist 
without it. But heat has always meant 
danger—direct fire is difficult to control 
steam generates too much pressure at 
high temperature. Now, Dowtherm® A 
has taken the hazard out of high heat. 

Used by food processors, oil com- 
panies, chemical firms and countless 
others, Dowtherm A provides heat 
which can be pinpoint-controlled to 
within a fraction of a degree. It’s the 
most efficient heat transfer 
between 350°F. and 750°F. (Steams 
build 3,000 Ibs. pressure at 700°F 
Dowtherm a mere 110 Ibs. at the same 
temperature! ) 

It’s economical, too. New equipment 
is usually needed but one paint and 
varnish manufacturer reports his equip- 
ment will pay for itself in five years in 
savings on fire insurance premiums 
alone. A food processor says he'll di 
it in three, just on fuel savings. 

When things get hot, Dowtherm 
offers a better end product with effi- 
ciency, accuracy and increased safety. 


medium 
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If you would like to know more about 
any of the chemicals mentioned here 
(or any other Dow chemicals), write to 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, 
Michigan, Chemicals Merchandising 
Department 604AF6-20. 


DOW CHEMICALS 
BASIC TO INDUSTRY 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers 
Amines and Alkylene Oxides 
Benzene Derivatives * Solvents 

Inorganic Chlorides * Germicides 
Alkalies and Bromine * Fungicides 

Herbicides * Fumigants 

Hundreds of Other Chemicals 


Plastics * Magnesium 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 











STEEL production in the Ruhr is the heart of Germany’s effort 
to sell heavy equipment throughout the world. Capital goods made 
up large share of last year’s $8.8-billion worth of exports. 
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While the Big Four foreign ministers 
haggled this week over the Berlin crisis 
and German reunification, West Ger- 
many’s industrialists pushed their world- 
wide drive to sell capital goods 

Back on its feet, after the devasta- 

tion of World War II, German indus- 
try (pictures) is racing to beat Britain 
in export markets. Britain is second 
only to the U.S. in exports. Now Ger- 
many, with the “economic miracle” of 
industrial recovery behind it, may well 
accomplish an “export miracle” by out- 
distancing Britain’s export volume dur- 
ing the coming vear (chart, page 160). 
e Success to Date—Since 1950, a year 
after the creation of the Federal Repub- 
lic, German exports have soared from 
$2-billion to last year’s $8.8-billion. In 
sharp contrast to France, Germany has 
held imports in check and built sizable 
trade surpluses—$1.4-billion during last 
vear alone. ‘The country today can boast 
a 9.2% share of world export markets, 
close to its prewar share. 
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AUTOS like these 900 
trucks, Germany’s third-ranking export earner. 
headed Germany’s export drive in U.S. and Latin America. 






GERMANY Third in Exports and) | 


Like Britain, Germany has made th« 
U. S. a prime export target. Largely) 
pioneered by the remarkably successful 
Volkswagen, German sales here have 
jumped from $298-million in 1953 to 
$643-million last vear. In Canada, a 
Commonwealth market, sales also have 
risen fast, from $30-million five vears 
ago to $104-million. 
¢ Markets Everywhere—Germany, in 
fact, is moving into any markets it car 
find. In the Middle East, where French 
and British political influence has de 
clined, Germany's heavy-equipment 
makers are cashing in. In both Commu 
nist and non-Communist countries that 
are hurrving to industrialize, business 
men from Duesseldorf, Stuttgart, and 
lrankfurt are negotiating orders. 

Red China, which bought a piddling 
$2.8-million from Germany in 1952, 
spent $162-million last year on German 
goods. India is depending on a German 
consortium for a $425-million, govern 
ment-sponsored stecl mill at Rourkela 


Ss SS: 
a Ne 
Volkswagens en route to the U.S. are, with 
VW s have spear- 
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d. Rising Fast 


he (page 32). Since 1953, the Sovict bloc 
has boosted its purchases in Germany 
from $160-million to $474-million. 
¢ Greater Fringes—Germany still does 
ibout 27% of its trade with other Com 
non Market countries, but it regards 
the new six-nation grouping also as a 
vase for greater gains in distant mar- 
ets. This view reflects the thinking 

f Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
ho has pushed postwar industrial re- 
overy and championed free trade. 

Against Chancellor Konrad  <Ade- 
auer’s wishes (BW—Jun.13°59,p26), 
thard favors the British scheme for a 
ree Trade Area. Ultimately, he has said 
1 private, he would like full free trade 
uind the globe within GAT'T (General 
\greement on ‘Tariffs & Trade). 

In competing for foreign markets, 
ermany Starts from a position of eco- 
omic strength based on heavy invest- 
ent in new industrial plant. It has 
lready passed Britain in steel output, 
ito production and shipbuilding. — It 


value only 


CHEMICALS are West Germany’s second-ranking export, topped in 


machinery. Such successors to prewar I. G. Farben as Bayer, Hoechst, and BASI 
pushing sales from India to Argentina by building and buying overseas chemical 
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is challenging Britain in electric power 
(though lagging in development of nu- 
clear energy). In chemical and elec- 
tronics growth, it is about on a par with 
Britain. 
¢ Importance of Exports—Exports, of 
course, were important to the prewar 
Third Reich. They are even more im- 
portant to the smaller West Germany 
of today. Like Britain, it has to build 
its economy around importing raw ma- 
terials and exporting finished manufac- 
tured goods. 

Even in 1948, just after the Erhard- 
created currency reform, Germany be 


gan expanding slowly into foreign mar- 
kets. It needed to earn foreign exchange 
to buy raw materials and equipment. 
Despite a growing trade surplus, it has 
continued to push overseas sales. That's 
mostly because of the limits of Ger- 
many s domestic market. For all of 
workers’ present purchasing power, it 
is not enough to absorb fast-rising pro- 
duction of German industry. 
¢ World Banking—To sell its goods 
abroad, Germany has gradually become 
an international banker—though it is no 
rival to London as a money market and 
financial center. Late last vear, private 





More than Britain or France, 
West Germany has relied on re- 
sourceful, determined businessmen 
for its economic comeback. 

Its top industrialists (including 
former Nazi sympathizers) support 
the Adenauer government, domi- 
nate the business community in 
such cities as Hamburg and Dues- 
seldorf, and—by their own energy 
and widespread _ travels—serve as 
emissaries to foreign markets. 

Capital equipment, Germany’s 
largest export earner, is the main- 
spring of the 
Ruhr empire 
run by 51-vear- 
old \lfried 
Krupp. He 
puts his weight 
behind ambi- 
tious heavy-in- 
dustry and con- 
struction proj- y 
ects that i s . 
stretch from Latin America and 
Canada to the underdeveloped 
countries of Africa and Asia. Partly 
through his much-publicized “Point 
44 Program,” Germany sold $1.1- 
billion worth of goods to the Mid- 
dle East and Asia last year. Though 
ordered to “decartelize,” Krupp 
has been expanding his holdings 
in Germany. 

Boy wonder to German _busi- 
nessmen is 45- 
year-old Willy 
Schlieker. Dur- 
ing Korea, he 
traded scarce 
steel plate to 
Americans in 
exchange for 
U.S. coal and 
precious dol- 
lars. Owner of 











Businessmen Who Set a Fast Pace 


For West Germany's Postwar Recovery 


one of the world’s largest shipyards, 
located in Hamburg, Schlicker re- 
cently completed the first iron-ore 
carrier of an eight-vessel fleet built 
for American interests. 

Unknown just after the war, 
Max Grundig is a big man in Ger- 
man electronics today. In 1947, 
he started a 


radio work- 
shop in a con- 
verted bar- 
racks, with 


only 70 work- 
ers. He now 
$100- 
million vearly, 
40% of it 
from exports 
to the U.S. 
markets. 

Another man to ride the post- 
war boom is Rudolf Oe¢etker. 
Known in Germany as “the pud- 
ding prince,” 42-year-old Octker 
has used his baking-powder fortune 
to expand into breweries, liquor, 
films, insurance, and banking. 

Straight managerial talent is be- 
hind the success of Heinz Nord- 
hoff, director- 
general of prof- 
itable Volks- 
wagen. At war's 
end, he tried 
for a top post 
at GM’s Opel, 
failed, then 
shifted to gov- 
ernment - run 
Volkswagen at 
Wolfsburg. Nordhoff has fought 
any basic changes in the prewar- 
designed VW, this year is shooting 
for production of 700,000 units— 
with help of new truck plant at 
Hanover. 
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investors snapped up a $12.5-million 
bond issue floated by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Corp. of South Africa. 

In April, a syndicate of 70 banks 
picked up a $47-million bond issue from 
the World Bank. Even smaller investors 
have taken an interest in stocks. They 
have put earnings into mutual funds and 
into “people’s shares” —Bonn’s program 
for selling government-owned plants and 
spreading stock ownership. 
¢ Foreign Investment—More important 
for earning money abroad, German com- 
panies have been investing overseas on 
a large scale. Direct private investment 
abroad since 1952 now has reached 
$550-million. 

Significantly, a recent United Nations 
report shows Germany was the only 
capital-exporting country that increased 
its annual foreign investments during 
last vear’s recession. Partly because of 
this, gold and foreign exchange reserves 

a record $6.2-billion last December— 
have dropped $900-million in the first 
four months of this year. British ob- 
servers, long critical of Germany’s enor- 
mous reserves, now say Bonn is begin- 
ning to act like a “good creditor.” 

To see why German industry has 
been so successful in selling abroad, 
look at several key areas: 

In Latin America, Germany has fo- 
cused on Brazil as a potentially rich 
market. Since 1952, it has invested 
about $110-million there. In fact, Bra- 
zil leads all other countries as a place 
for German investments. (Canada ranks 
second. ) 

The largest amount of German 
money has gone into the automotive 
and chemical industries. Mercedes- 
Benz, DKW, and Volkswagen operate 
Brazilian plants. In contrast, Britain 
has no auto plants in Brazil. 

As Sao Paulo businessmen see it, 
Germany has a distinct edge over either 
France or Britain in selling to Brazil. 
German companies tend to provide 
better service and grant more liberal 
payment terms than other foreign com- 
petitors. Taking advantage of a large 
bilingual population of German descent, 
German companies readily put Bra- 
zilians in key jobs. 

In selling, the Germans go to any 
length to get an order. They supply 
promotional literature in good Portu- 
guese, while most other foreign com- 
petitors print only in Spanish for Latin 
American sales. The Germans also 
seem more willing than competitors to 
build equipment exactly to customers’ 
specifications. 

They generally reinvest most of their 
profits, happily form partnerships with 
Brazilians (even when not holding ma- 
jority control). 

Mexico is another flourishing market 
for German goods. Germany is now 
Mexico’s No. 2 foreign supplier, after 
the U.S. German exports there have 
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4old that pipe line! 


To hold this pipe securely in place—to tie it down so it is safe to haul—takes 
experience, a little engineering, and some powerful holding. Flat, tensional steel 
strapping does it...does it better and at less cost than anything else. This is one 
reason why the use of steel strapping continues to increase. Other reasons are that 
Signode offers the right kind of strapping and knows the right method for every 
type of shipment...there are hand tools, power tools and automatic machines to 
apply it, and test facilities at Signode to find out in advance how your product will 
behave in transit. For more information, call the Signode man near you, or write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinols 





Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal » Toronto 


First in steel strapping 
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a FLOWER BLOOM 


When you stop to think of it— flowers do make 
sounds as they blossom. They may be audible only 
to the other flowers, but with enough amplification 
you ould hear them, too. 

M deri electronics depends on amplification... 
turn: ng tiny signals into larger ones...to run radios, 
TV sets, computers and thousands of other devices. 

More and more, the job of electronic amplifica- 
tion \s being assigned to the tiny, rugged transistor. 
Actually, the transistor is an electronic valve. The 


sign | to be amplified is used to control power in 
the ame way that a mere twist of the valve controls 
a p werful stream of water in your garden hose. 


t ughes is dedicated to making the world’s most 


























A Hughes transistor...actual size 


reliable transistors. To achieve this goal, Hughes has 
invested several million dollars in an ultra-modern 
semiconductor plant. Here, the achievements of the 
Hughes laboratories, with their thousands of scien- 
tists, are being translated into the most advanced 
and reliable types of electronic “hardware.” 
Hughes is also a leader in the development 
and manufacture of diodes, rectifiers and other 
solid-state devices. In addition, Hughes makes 
TV-like storage tubes that “remember” pictures, 
words and numbers...precision crystal filters 
...Special purpose instruments...microwave tubes 
...thermal relays...and complete industrial control 
systems. With an eye for the needs of tomorrow, 
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Hughes is now developing new “molecular elec- 
tronics” devices to meet the ever-changing needs 
of our society. 

All Hughes products are known for high levels 
of reliability. No wonder. Behind them is the expe- 





This Hughes engineer, shown growing a silicon crystal, is part of 
the team of engineers and scientists who are continually probing 
the frontiers of advanced electronics. 


rience of 5,000 Hughes engineers and scientists in 
the research, development and manufacture of ad- 
vanced electronic equipment. This know-how can 
help you, too. We will welcome the opportunity to 
show you how our experience can improve your 
product or make your new idea into a profitable 
reality. 





HUGHES PRODUCTS 
Semiconductor Division, Marketing Dept., P.O. Box 278 
Newport Beach, California 


! 
Creating a new world with ELEC TRONTCS 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 





© ies0, HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 











Yuba 
transplants 
a steel mill! 





progress through diversification 
— soundly planned and integrated 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


From new industries to new products...IT’S YUBA! 


A new industry for the Southwest 
For the first time, steel is being made in Arizona 
— at the new facilities of Yuba’s WESTERN 
ROLLING MILLS DIVISION in Phoenix. Rein- 
forcing bars for the building industry, for ex- 
ample, are flowing from Yuba’s modern electric 
farnaces and mills. Yuba moved much of this 
equipment — a steel mill in itself — from San 
Jose, Calif., then rebuilt it into one of America’s 
most efficient, up-to-date plants. 


A new product from the East— The 
Ram-Pak Expansion Joint is the latest develop- 
ment of Yuba’s ADSCO DIVISION in Buffalo, 
N.Y. — which made the first expansion joint in 
1877. Ram-Pak is an economical slip-type joint 
for the heating and piping industries, with a 
removable chamber and ram for packing. It 
will take its place as an industry standard with 
Adsco’s famous Corruflex Expansion Joints. 


From design to delivery, Yuba anticipates the 
needs of scores of industries East and West — the 
result of the sound planning and integration of 
Yuba’s widely diversified divisions and subsidia- 
ries. Why not let Yuba prove its case to you, soon? 


351 California Street, San Francisco 4, California + Plants and Sales Offices Nationwide 


DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: Adsco Division (Buffalo, N.Y.) * Dalmotor Division (Santa Clara, 
Calif.) * Judson Pacific-Murphy Division (Emeryville, Calif.) * Southwest Welding & Manufacturing Division 
(Alhambra, Calif.) * Western Rolling Mills Division (Phoenix, Ariz.) * Yuba Consolidated Erectors, Inc. 
(San Francisco, Calif.) * Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields Division (Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Exploration Division 
(Benicia, Calif.) * Yuba Heat Transfer Division (Honesdale, Pa.) * Yuba Manufacturing Division (Benicia, 
Calif.) * Yuba Power Products Inc. (Cincinnati, Ohio) * Yuba Southwest Fabricators (Richmond, Calif.) 
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“... Chile is negotiating a 
$100-million German loan 
for roads, port construction, 
copper smelters .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 152 


more than doubled in the past five years 
from $30.4-million to $64.2-million. 
Volkswagens are a big hit in Mexico 
Citv. The Mercedes-Benz has almost 
surpassed the Cadillac as the prestige 
car for rich Mexicans. AEG, Germany's 
big electrical equipment producer, has 
been a big supplicr for Mexican Light & 
Power Co.'s new $8-million plant at 
Mexlight officials say that 
re about 


Lecheria 
German prices for turbines 
half of U.S prices 

German companies hope to cash in 
on the recent loan made by the Com 
mon Market countries to Pemex, Mex- 
ico’s state-run oil company. ‘he Com 
merz bank and Bank verein both partici 
pated in the loan for machinery and 


petrochemical equipment 

In Argentina, German industry has 
made a big comeback. 

With lavish long-term credits, it has 
supplanted Britain's prewar position in 
the metal and machinery industry. But 
the biggest competition has been the 
“aspirin battle.” Leading contenders for 
the annual 1-billion-tablet market arc 
Baver Leverkusen (formerly part of I. G 
Farben) and the U.S.’ Sterling Drug 

Faced with Argentine import restric 
tions, German companies now are run 
ning second only to the U.S. in building 
subsidiaries. Hoechst, BASF, and Bayer 
ill have entered joint ventures with 
Argentine capital. Soon, Mercedes anc 
Borgward, both expanding, will be com 
peting with well-established Kaiser and 
with Ford, which is building a new 
plant. Gencral Motors is using German 
BMW -made engines in its locally pro 
duced GM cars. When German tractor 
producers complete new plants, they will 
give John Deere some stiff competition 

All sorts of German companies, from 
Deutsch Bergwerks to Thyssen AG 
have offered huge credits to Argentina 
Main go-between in German deals wit! 
Argentina has been the Deutsch-Sued 
amerikanische Bank AG, Hamburg 
subsidiary of the big Dresdner Bank. 

Meanwhile, nearby Chile is negotiat 
ing a $100-million German loan fo 
roads, port construction, copper sme] 
ters, and oil refineries. 

In the Middle East, the Germans 
have partly filled the commercial vac- 
uum left by the British and French. In 
so doing, they have helped check Soviet 
and Communist East European efforts 
to get a strong foothold in such coun 
tries as the United Arab Republic. 

Take Egypt (part of Pres. Nasser’s 
UAR). For a while, it looked as if it 
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For STRENGTH ...get NIBROC’ Hi-Dry Towels 


Extra strength to stop tearing or shredding in wet hands 5 


Exclusive Hi-Dry fibres to soak up water faster 6 The result: 


Reduced waste 6 Real savings in your annual towel costs 


Next time get Nibroc Hi-Dry Towels. 
Another Quality Product of BROWN COMPANY 


See “Paper Towels” in Yellow Pages, Mills: Berlin and Gorham, N. H. 
or write Dept. ND-6, Boston, for samples. General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


A. 
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indoors or out 


steel pipe 


sprinkler systems afford constant protection 


Management people at Camden’s 
famous new Lit Brothers store sleep 
better at night, knowing that a 
dependable steel pipe sprinkler sys- 
tem stands guard to prevent a dis- 
astrous fire. And at their favorite 
golf club, the greens don’t change 
to brown any more, thanks again to 
a steel pipe sprinkler system. 

It’s an amazing fact that less 
than half of America’s commercial 
buildings are sprinkler-protected 
today. And with the ease of instal- 
lation of low-cost steel pipe, a per- 
manent protection system can prac- 





tically pay for itself in adjusted 
insurance premiums. 

But make sure it’s steel pipe. It’s 
another example of the many kinds 
of jobs that steel pipe does best. 


e Low cost with durability 

e Strength unexcelled for safety 
Formable—bends readily 
Weldable—easily, strongly 
Threads smoothly, cleanly 
Sound joints, welded or coupled 
Grades, finishes for all purposes 
e Available everywhere from stock 


INSIST ON PIPE MADE IN U.S.A. : 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


150 East Forty-Second Street « New York 17, N.Y. 
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Exports 


Billions of Dollars 
10.0~ 


Britain 
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Data: United Nations, O.E.E.C. 


would become a Soviet economic satel- 
lite. But by boosting their exports to 
Egypt—$69-million worth last year—the 
Germans have limited Soviet moves. 
That’s in spite of a drop in Egyptian 
sales of cotton and rice to Germany. 
About 60% of German exports to Egypt 
have been capital goods; around 33% in 
chemicals, fertilizers, steel, and coke. 
¢ Strong Points—Beirut observers trace 
Germanv’s success, in part, to slighth 
cheaper prices, prompter deliveries, and 
precision servicing. But, as thev see it, 
the main reasons are 

¢ Germany's willingness to adapt 
its trade to the requirements of newly 
independent countries. It works out 
multilateral payment deals, also helps 


finance exports for money-short coun- 
tries. Thus, one year ago Bonn agreed 
to guarantee $138-million worth of 


credits from German companies operat- 
ing in Egypt. As a result, a consortium 
headed by Krupp is building a _ paper 
mill, and others have begun projects. 
¢ The Middle East’s good feelings 
toward Germany. ‘To many Arab lead 
crs such as Nasser who speak out against 
“imperialism,” Germany 
convenient middleman for maintaining 
economic contact with the West. 
¢ Weak Spot—Over-all, the only dim 
spot in Germany's export picture is 
pressure for wage increases. With un- 
employment at an all-time low, German 
labor is pressing for wage hikes. In fact, 
Germany may face a bout of wage infla 
tion similar to those Britain and France 
have been through That could cut 
into Germany’s price advantage in for- 
eign markets. 

Still, German labor—traditionally, and 
especially over the past decade—has 
been far more disciplined than, say, 
rench labor. Partly because of that, 
prices have risen only 24% since 1950. 
For the future, sav Bonn observers, Ger- 
man companies will continue to have 
some edge over foreign competitors be- 
cause of labor’s unwillingness to disrupt 
economic growth. END 


serves as a 
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rar | interstate 90 (Northwest Tollway) near C) 


10, all new-type con 


“““Case of the smooth, quiet ride’ 


-—that’s what I'd title my | 
travels on new -type conc! atonal) 





Electronics checks air bubbles in new-type con- 
crete, specimen magnified at right. 5 million 
microscopic bubbles (‘‘air entrainment’’) per 
cubic inch give freezing moisture room to ex- 
pand without damaging pavement. 
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“When I hit the road, I really appreciate 
new-type concrete—especially when 
I've got one of my office-house trailers 
in tow. This concrete’s flat... unruffled 
as a millpond on a windless day. 
Never jiggles or sways you. And no 
thumps. We're getting thousands of 
miles of it on our Interstate System.” 


Highways are happy ways when 
they’re of new-type concrete. This 
modern pavement’s so smooth-riding 

. so restfully quiet. Gives you that 
wonderful “‘this-is-fun”’ feeling. 

No waves and dips on new-type 
concrete. You ride the flattest pave- 
ment there is. It’s sound-conditioned, 
too—never a thump. Laid continu- 
ously, it has only tiny, sawed-in cush- 





Says ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, 
distinguished writer, creator of 
lawyer-detective Perry Mason, 
seen on the CBS Network 

every Saturday evening 


ion spaces you can’t hear or feel. | 
pect new-type concrete to sla 

for 50 vears and longer 
signed subbases help keep it that w 


j 


specially d 


Even freezing and de-icers w 
roughen this surface. Highway en 
neers use a unique process called * 
entrainment” that puts billions of tin 
protective bubbles into the concrete 

There’s driving safety here, too 
in concrete’s grainy surface that give 
dependable skid resistance 
color that lets you see better at night 

Concrete also goes easy on your tax 
dollar. First cost is moderate and 
maintenance expense will be as much 
as 60% lower than for asphalt. 

It’S8 no wonder you see so much of 
the new Interstate System being paved 
with new-type concrete. 


in its light 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 








REPEAT BUSINESS... 


Commendation of Performance 


Creole Petroleum Corporation of Venezuela. one of 
the world’s largest producers of crude oil, has pursued 
a dedicated course of conservation and maximum uti- 
lization of Venezuela’s natural resources. In so doing, 
complex engineering problems in gas injection have 
been created. 

An organization of the magnitude of Creole can 
readily command the very best engineering and con- 
struction talent available... and Brown & Root felt 
signally honored when in 1952 they were awarded a 
contract to design and construct a 60,000 horsepower 
gas injection station, to be located 7 miles from shore 
in Lake Maracaibo. The job was loaded with “firsts” 
and superlatives. For example, it was the first time 


Brown & Roor, Inc. 


POST OFFICE BOX 


Brown & Root, S. A., Panama City, Panama 





centrifugal compressors were ever used to compress 
gas to 2000 p.s.i. This tremendous amount of horse- 
power was to be housed on a platform in 62 feet of 
water, with all the related problems of vibration, cor- 
rosion, noise and self-containment. 

Evidence that the client was pleased with this $20 
million project came when Brown & Root was 
awarded a contract to design and construct Conserva- 
tion Plant Tia Juana Two of 84,000 horsepower, and 
then again Brown & Root was successful in obtaining 
the design and construction contracts for Tia Juana 
Plant Three of 98,000 horsepower. Conservation Plant 
Bachaquero One. Creole’s fourth repressuring station, 
is currently on Brown & Root’s drawing boards. 


Pxngerrecers ~- Corstructors 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


Brown & Root Construcciones, S. A., Caracas, Venezuela 


No. One Wall Street, New York 5, New York Brown & Root de Mexico, S. A. de C. V., Mexico City, Mexico 


P. O. Box 4140, South Station, Edmonton, Alberta 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 


Brown & Root, LTDA., Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
CABLE ADDRESS —- BROWNBILT 
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_| INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The Geneva conference at midweek still was balanced on a knife edge. 
Success or failure depended on wheth i 
JUNE 20, 1959 Pp whether Premier Khrushchev would 


accept a compromise Western plan for Berlin as a basis for further negotia- 
tion—either by the foreign ministers or at the summit. 
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The lastest Western proposals provide for a reduction in Western gar- 
risons in West Berlin, limitation of cold war activity there by both sides, 
and an agreement on Western access rights. (The East Germans would be 
: in on the access arrangements, thus gaining de facto recognition from 


the West.) 
A BUSINESS WEEK 


A breakdown of the foreign ministers’ conference wouldn’t necessarily 
SERVICE end negotiations over Berlin. Remember this: Both sides are bargaining 
hard now, trying to get the best terms possible. It’s conceivable that 
Khrushchev would prefer to bust up the Geneva conference at this stage— 
with the idea of prying bigger concessions from the West later. 


’ . Washington never expected Khrushchev to let Gromyko close a deal on 
. Berlin just so he could be sure he would sit down with Eisenhower at the 
; summit. From the first, it has been pretty clear that the Soviet Premier 

would want to do the final bargaining himself. 


The West will be satisfied if Khrushchev agrees now that he is ready 
for give-and-take negotiations on Berlin with the Western chiefs of state. 
Even if he doesn’t agree to that now, East-West dickering for a summit 
meeting and a Berlin compromise could still go on. Vice-Pres. Nixon will 
have private talks with Khrushchev when he visits the U.S. exhibition in 
Moscow next month. 
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Then, there’s this to consider: The Geneva talks on banning nuclear 
tests offer a possibility of a test ban agreement that might be formally 
concluded at a summit meeting. Even if such a meeting were held 
ostensibly to ratify a test ban, the question of Berlin would be sure to come 


up. 
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ay Washington has decided to bail out Brazil with the equivalent of a nearly 
ree 7 $300-million loan. That’s in spite of Rio’s refusal to follow an austerity 


t of 
ote program adamantly recommended by the International Monetary Fund. 





Agreement is sure to cause trouble between the U.S. and most of 


= Latin America. Here’s why: Washington so far has made financial aid to 
rva- Latin countries contingent on IMF-proposed economic reforms. Bolivia, 
and Chile, Peru, and particularly Argentina have risked political unrest to 
ning =f comply with IMF’s advice. Now Latin countries, seeing Brazil’s victory in 
“me defying the IMF, may cry that the U.S. is following a double standard. 


tion, Many Latin governments, in fact, may try to flout the IMF and appeal 
for U.S. aid on straight political grounds. 


Washington’s decision on Brazil is a stopgap measure. It is simply 
refunding most of Rio’s short-term debt—not offering a new loan. 


, Failure to help Brazil would touch off a political explosion in Rio, 
says the State Dept. It also would undermine Washington’s slow improve- 
ment in relations with Latin America. 


Still, hard-headed economists in Latin America aren’t happy over 
Washington’s giving into Brazil. They realize the need for belt-tightening 1¢3 
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to help bring the economies of many Latin countries more in balance. 
— 


The de Gaulle government has won its first test of strength with the 
French trade unions. This week it headed off a nationwide railway strike 
by threatening to draft half the rail workers into government service. 


Now the government is sure it can hold the line against wage increases 
for the rest of 1959, and thus safeguard the stabilization program it launched 
at the start of the year (BW—Jun.13’59,p104). 


It’s a tossup who will win West Germany’s presidential election. 


If Konrad Adenauer had stayed in the running, it would be a cinch 
for the Christian Democrats on July 1. But with Adenauer remaining as 
Chancellor, the CDU has had to settle for a colorless candidate—Agricul- 
ture Minister Luebcke. The Socialists, by contrast, are running their most 
popular man—Carlo Schmid. 


The Swedish-British scheme for a “little free trade area” of seven 
European countries got a green light last week from a Stockholm meeting 
of officials. As a followup, there’s to be a meeting of ministers in the middle 
of July. 


The countries involved are Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Portugal. They are known as the “outer seven.” All are 
miffed at the refusal of the six-nation Common Market to join last year 
in a broader Free Trade Area. This would have provided for a Europe- 
wide removal of tariffs and quotas. As things stand now, each of the 
countries in the “outer seven” can expect to find many of its products 
gradually frozen out of the Common Market. 


The new scheme boils down to this: The “outer seven” would reduce 
tariffs by 20% between each other on July 1, 1960. With that move, two 
things would happen. First, the “little free trade area’’ would be on a par— 
in terms of tariff cuts—with the Common Market. (This group made a 
10% cut last Jan. 1, and another 10% cut is due at the start of next year.) 
More important, a member of the Common Market, say West Germany, 
would find itself at a disadvantage in selling to Sweden or Britain. (Both 
are important markets for the Germans.) In short, the shoe would be on 
the other foot. 


Before things reach that point, however, the “outer seven” expect 
the Common Market to start working out a joint arrangement that would 
link the two groups together. This, of course, is the real purpose of the 
new scheme. 


¢ Iraq’s Premier Kassem, at last, seems to be taking a firm stand against 
local Communists. He is quietly easing Communists out of crucial positions 
in the state-controlled radio station. He also is trying to break the 
Communists’ grip on Iraqi trade unions and peasant associations. 


Non-Communist support for Kassem’s government is growing. The 
influential National Democratic Party is refusing to form a ‘national front” 
with the Communists. Army officers are resisting Red infiltration. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 20, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Honeywell Pneumatic 
Round—This wall-mounted 
thermostat represents only 
a tiny fraction of your air 
conditioning investment. 








Vhen you air condition your apartment building, do it right — 


the private thermostat on the wall 
assures full occupancy 


Why be satisfied with less than full effective- 
ness from your air conditioning? For only a 
tiny fraction of your total air conditioning 
investment each of your apartments can have 
its own private Pneumatic Round Thermostat. 

Easy to adjust, easy to read and easy to 
reach—the precise accuracy of the Honey- 
well Pneumatic Round assures constant com- 
fort. Its snap-off outer ring makes painting 
and decorating easy. It’s installed by Honey- 
well experts. This, coupled with the simplicity 
of pneumatic equipment assures years of 
trouble-free service. 


And with a private Honeywell Pneumati 
Round your tenants can dial the exact tem 
perature they want, winter and summer. Als: 
in lobbies and hallways, strategically placed 
Honeywell Pneumatic Thermostats eliminate 
pockets of discomfort. Best of all, wastefu 
overheating or overcooling of apartments is 
also ended. 

For new or existing apartment buildings 
Get complete information by calling your 
local Honeywell Office. Or write Minne 
apolis-Honeywell, Department BW -6-40, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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Lockheed JetStar— world’s fastest corporate plane — 


Safer, quieter: The engines are behind you 


QUIETEST! That’s the word for your office above the clouds in the 
Lockheed JetStar. This mobile office is ready-to-go with you any- 
where, any time —and will deliver you refreshed, alert for business 
appointments. As you glide smoothly in pressurized comfort high 
above the weather, your JetStar office is ideal for decision-making, 
business study or just plain relaxing before the strenuous appoint- 
ments at journey’s end. If needed, radiotelephone connects you with 
your earth-bound office staff. 


SAFEST! The JetStar is powered by four Pratt & Whitney JT-12 
turbojet engines. It can take off and climb easily on only two of 
these mighty, vibration-free power plants. And, the engines are 
mounted to the rear of the fuselage for added safety — behind the 
pressurized cabin — behind the fuel tanks — and above and behind 
the wing (which provides a natural engine-inlet shield against 
picking up runway debris). 


FASTEST! The JetStar flies you from point-to-point 200 miles an 
hour faster than any turbo-prop or piston-engine aircraft. Flying at 
altitudes up to 45,000 feet, it matches the nonstop transcontinental 
flight times of the big jet airliners. 

Lockheed’s background of almost 50 years in the air transporta- 
tion field is behind this newest transport-tool for business on-the-go 
and going ahead. Efficient, safe, fast and in production at Lockheed’s 
Georgia Division —the JetStar offers the world’s busiest men con- 
venience and competitive advantage for the 1960's and 70’s. 


If you would like a JetStar Route Survey made of your air trans- 
portation requirements — without cost to you— please write: JetStar 
Commercial Sales, Lockheed Georgia Division, Marietta, Georgia. 
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LOCKHEED 


JET TRANSPORTS + JET FIGHTERS 


* JET TRAINERS + COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS + ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT - WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT «+ ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 


NUGLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT*ADVANCED ELECTRONICS: AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT:+AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT + GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT + WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 











Give your executives the status they deserve 
..-an Italic-Styled office by GF Studios 


Consider for a moment a man of exceptional ability 
—a man who has worked his way to the top. Naturally 
he deserves an environment that reflects his own 
achievement. But how does he find an office that is 
personally his—that is right in every detail —that 
shows imagination and flair, subtly, and with 
flawless taste? 

We sincerely believe you'll find all that in Italic 
Styling from GF Studios. It’s a new concept in execu- 
tive environment that provides everything you need: 


skillful planning, a superb new design in executive 
furniture, decorating with exclusive custom-made 
accessories. GF Studios does the whole job and tailors 
it to the precise character of your business — and 
to the personality and taste of the executive involved. 

To learn more about Italic Styling, call your GF 
dealer or branch, or write for your full-color Italic 
Styling brochure. GF Studios, Inc., Dept. B-28, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. Division of The General Fire- 
proofing Company. 


Ltalic Styling «(2 by GF STUDIOS, INC. 


A pivision OF THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
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Lean Times for Money-Changers 


@ New York is still the leader in foreign exchange, 
but European cities are challenging its position. The rivalry 
has shaved profits on both sides of the ocean. 


@ Convertibility of Western European currencies 
has taken away other once-profitable sources of business. 


@ The speculators are especially hard-hit by the new 
stability of foreign currencies. They have to hunt for the 
special situations that will make money for them. 


liver since World War II, New 
York has been the place where the non- 
C mmunist world’s “foreign exchange 
m irket” centered. The great majority 
ill the deals that involved turning 
currency of one nation into that of 
ther eventually cleared through New 
tk. The big banks that operate in 
New York foreign exchange market 
idled deals not only for Americans 
» wanted pounds or francs but also 
Frenchmen who wanted deutsche- 
rks or Belgians who wanted pesos. 
New York is still top dog in these 
rency dealings. But its position is 
longer unchallenged. More and 
ore foreign exchange business is go- 
in to its European competitors—Lon- 
ca, Frankfurt, Paris, and Amsterdam. 
* Comeback of City—London is already 
© .erging as a serious rival for top place. 
I, fact, one foreign exchange trader 
mitted this week: “The city is prac- 
tically No. 1 as a market for foreign 
currency deals these days. We'll have 
to work hard to stay with them.” 
London was the world’s principal ex- 
change center until New York took 
over first place at the outset of World 
War II. In number of trades, it prob- 
ably already leads New York once more, 
but it still lags in size of transactions. 
According to , tat R. Kramer, foreign 
exchange trader at the Bank of Amer- 
ica’s New: York agency, which is one 
of the biggest factors in the market: 
“We can usually fill orders for £1-mil- 
lion or £2-million without any trouble. 
But when we go to London with an 
order like that, we find that the dealers 
have to split it up in £100,000 to 
£250,000 lots.” 


|. Stable Currencies. 


The resurgence of the foreign cen- 
ters stems from the growing strength 
of West European economies and from 
the introduction of currency converti- 
bility and abolition of the European 
Payments Union last December. These 
moves to ease credit and trade barriers 
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have gone a long way to promote eco- 
nomic integration of Western Europe. 
Completion of the process of freeing 
currency transactions—specifically, out- 
ward capital movements--should give 
European exchange centers a bigger role 
in international transactions. 

e Nature of Market—The foreign ex- 
change “marketplace” isn’t really a mar- 
ket at all, in the sense of a stock or 
commodity exchange with brokers and 
dealers meeting under a single roof to 
buy and sell. As it is presently organ- 
ized in New York, there are about 25 
domestic banks and an equal number of 
foreign bank agencies that regularly 
make a market in currencies. 

The size of the market varies from 
day to day, with unpredictable flows of 
currency always cropping up. Some trad- 
ers estimate that on a busy day in New 
York, some $100-million worth of cur- 
rency will change hands. Sterling and 
Canadian dollars are the two most ac- 
tively traded currencies in New York. 
¢ Big Deals in New York—No foreign 
financial center is yet equipped to han- 
dle this sort of volume, and most of 
New York’s foreign exchange operators 
think they will continue to handle most 
of the big transactions. 

As world trade has increased and ex- 
panded, they point out, New York’s 
marketplace has taken on even more sig- 
nificance. In a broad sense, notes Alan 
R. Holmes of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, New York’s trading is “a 
mirror of the complex forces that lie 
behind the U.S. balance of payments 
with the rest of the world” and of the 
developments in foreign countries that 
may affect the worth of their currencies. 

What’s more, adds another specialist, 
the growing strength of European cur- 
rencies since convertibility could lead to 
an increase in foreign exchange activity 
in the New York market, once the in- 
itial impact of convertibility wears off. 
But right now, convertibility is causing 
some adjustments. 
¢ Rivalry—The number of trades in 


New York is still high and rising, and 
there’s no shortage of any currency, 
whether the trade is deutschemarks for 
pounds or francs for dollars. But 
Europe’s newly unfettered exchange 
centers are trying to increase their share 
of the business. As a result, there’s split- 
hair pricing on both sides of the ocean. 
New York dealers complain that the 
spread between buying and _ selling 
prices is now so minute that little, if 
any, profit is left in daily trading. 

Moreover, competition among traders 
and the general economic health of 
European countries have brought ™ 
markably stable exchange rates for cur- 
rencies. This means that little profit 
can be made by holding large positions, 
either long or short. 


ll. Market Operators. 


Not all of those who operate in the 
foreign exchange market are equally af 
fected by the decline in profitability 
There are three main groups of opera- 
tors: 

¢ Commercial banks, which oper- 
ate their foreign exchange departments 
mainly to service commercial accounts 
that need foreign exchange in the nor 
mal run of overseas business. 

e Brokers, whose primary func- 
tion is to bring together ‘buyers and 
sellers among banks, thus enabling 
them to even out their positions. For 
each transaction that he arranges, the 
broker receives a commission from the 
selling bank. 

¢ Dealers in foreign banknotes, 
the bulk of whose business is in retail 
trading to tourists. 
¢ Banks Not Hurt—The big banks, like 
First National City, Bank of America 
and Chase Manhattan, which dominate 
the market, say that the profit squeeze 
doesn’t bother them. They regard 
their foreign exchange departments as 
service organizations, anyway, and 
would probably remain in the foreign 
exchange market even if they had to 
operate at a loss. Says one banker: 
“We'd make it up somewhere else.” 

But the brokers and dealers are hurt- 
ing. Competitors in foreign markets 
are taking some business away and 
threaten to take still more. For though 
volume is high, the pickings aren’t so 
lush, even for the fast-footed trader, as 
they were just a few years back. 

e Dealers Lose Out—The banknote 
dealers built themselves a rich business 
in the days when fixed rates and ex- 
change controls kept exchange rates ar 
tificially high. Thus, they were able 
to offer attractive discounts from off- 
cial rates on folding money to tourists, 
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now you 
_ own it 


You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don’t? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product ... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York. Dept. 42, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


“" American 
Credit Insurance 


while still raking in tidy profits for 
themselves. 

With convertibility, though, the 
dealer banknote business has slumped. 
Fred C. Tordella, vice-president of 
Perera Co., Inc., a leading dealer, ad- 
mits that he can offer his clients only 
a fractional advantage over travelers’ 
checks, even with the service charge 
on them, in selling currency to them 
in New York. 
¢ Brokers Squeeze—The seven foreign 
exchange brokers in New York are sub- 
ject to a similar profits squeeze. For 
competitive reasons, banks in the New 
York market don’t like to disclose their 
positions in foreign exchange to each 
other and are willing to pay brokerage 
in order to keep this information con 
fidential. So this keeps the brokers in 
business. 

But the increasing competition from 
Europe has narrowed _ bid-and-asked 
spreads so that brokers—whose fees are 
figured as percent of the spread—say 
they need a lot more volume to make 
money. 

On a typical exchange deal this week 
for instance, the broker profit on 
£100,000 deal ($280,000) was only $20 
“A few months ago, the commission wa: 
three times as large,” says one broker 

And in large transactions, where the 
brokerage becomes important, some 
banks now say that the brokers have 
been “completely squeezed out.’ 
“There just isn’t enough profit in trad 
ing*these days,” says one banker, “te 
make it worthwhile to use a_ broke: 
when the stakes are high. When we 
need a million pounds, we trade direct 
over the wire’—which means direct 
transaction between banks. 


Ill. Convertibility 


Apart from the decline resulting fron 
narrowing spreads, some of the New 
York banks report that convertibility 
has cut into their share of worldwide 
trading in sterling—which has caused 
them to make some adjustments in 
their operations. 

Prior to last December, when Eng- 
land made its big move toward con 
vertibilitvy, New York was the center for 
such trading in sterling as was permit- 
ted by the British exchange control 
authorities. Now, with the four types 
of sterling—American, Canadian, trans- 
ferable, and registered—merged into on¢ 
freely convertible account, a good part 
of the trade in sterling never gets to 
New York. It’s possible now for Euro- 
pean countries to settle account trans- 
actions easily among themselves. 

So, although they still have to main- 
tain positions in foreign currencies 
worth several million dollars, the New 
York banks also find their earnings from 











ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 


currency transactions are dropping. For 
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to switch from the conventional way of tape- 
sealing cartons to the 2-STRIP METHOD. 
Presto! You’ve saved two-thirds of the time 
formerly needed to seal each carton. The 
2-strip method of sealing is made possible by 
the use of reinforced sealing tape. All Rail- 
roads have approved this method. Write for 
further information which will help your 





*Changed to 2-strip se 


: How to Save 2% of Your Labor Costs 
in Sealing Cartons 


American Sisalkraft Corporation, Attleboro 


Massachusetts. 


aling 


Just tell the people in your Shipping Room Shipping Room secure these economies. 
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SISALKRAFT 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Chicago6 + New York17 «+ San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal! 








reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 











A Report 


Development Program 


Five years ago Euclid began an intensified program of product 
improvement and development far beyond anything that had 
ever been attempted in the construction equipment industry. 
Known all over the world for years-ahead engineering that has 
made ‘‘Eucs” top performers on the toughest jobs, Euclid an- 
ticipated the need for still larger, more efficient earthmovers to 
beat the current squeeze on profits. 

New products and the improved models were put through 
exhaustive tests at proving grounds, in research laboratories, 
and on actual construction, mining and industrial operations. 
One by one, new machines were added to the Euclid line as 
their efficiency and reliability were positively established. 

Now Euclid offers the most complete line of big capacity job 
proved equipment in the industry. This is the result of 5 years 
development to bring you machines that get more work done 
at lower cost: 


5 new scraper models of 7 to 24 cu. 
yds. capacity struck...other models 
increased in power and payload 


if | Vie fe 35 ton capacities—with major 
7 3s Wins 

14 : improvements in performance of 

. —— -= other types and models 


2 new tractors of unsurpassed work- 
ability . one is the already famous 
Twin-Power Model TC-12, world’s 
most powerful crawler 


4 new rear-dump haulers—12 to 





If earthmoving equipment is used in your operations, have 
your Euclid dealer show you what these new machines can 
mean in bringing a better return on investment. 


E U Cc L ! D DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotland 
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example, because of increased stability, 
there's been a drop in future trading 
by companies anxious to “hedge” 
against changes. 

Faced with this drain, the New York 
banks—which already maintain big cur- 
rency accounts in foreign banks—are 
moving aggressively to obtain bigger 
balances from banks overseas. ‘These 
deposits, in turn, can be lent out in the 
domestic market, and the foreign de- 
partment is credited with the earnings. 
¢ The Sterling “Club’”—Convertibility 
hasn't been an unmixed blessing for the 
London market, either. In fact, it has 
led some countries that have been mem- 
bers of the sterling bloc to question 
whether it is worthwhile to stick with 
the club. When dollars were scarce, 
participation in London’s convertible 
currency pool was a valuable part of 
the club membership, since a member 
country knew it could always settle 
payment differences with any other 
country through a pound-sterling trans- 
action in London. 

Another advantage of participation 
was that members could depend on 
access to the English capital market 
cn much the same terms as British bor- 
rowers, and they also could depend on 
the good-will of the group in time of 
need. 

Now that sterling is convertible, non- 

members can exchange sterling for gold, 
dollars, or other convertible curren- 
cies as easily as members. 
¢ Narrow Spread—So far, the change in 
the foreign exchange market shows up 
most in the narrowing spread between 
bid and asked prices on sterling. A few 
months ago, it was an _ eight-point 
spread; this week it was only two points. 
[hat is to say that buyers of sterling 
paid $2.8118 per pound while sellers 
got $2.8120. 
e Effect on Currencies—While con- 
vertibility has resulted in strength for 
most of the European currencies, the 
Swiss franc—for vears the Gibraltar 
among currencies—has softened some- 
what as a direct result of the new free- 
dom that convertibility has brought 
It used to be that the foreign holder of 
a sterling balance, blocked by British 
exchange control from buying dollars 
directly, first had to buv Swiss francs in 
order to get dollars. Convertibility has 
made this arrangement superfluous. 

Among the South American curren- 
cies there are a few islands of strength, 
but most currencies are weak. 

Most of the Far Eastern currencies 
have been stable in recent months, 
but the Philippine peso stands out as 
an exception. Official quotes show the 
peso strong and stable, but in the 
grav market—which the big banks won’t 
touch but some dealers will—it has 
dropped more than 50% from the off- 
cial rate and there’s talk of an immi- 
nent devaluation. END 
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VICK GRIP IN ACTION! See how knife and water-filled glass coated with ROLTITE Brand Contact Cement adhere firmly at the slightest touch! 


FROM 3M RESEARCH 


Adhesives that grab like magnets! 


Demonstrated—the remarkable ‘“‘grab’’ of many of 3M’s 3M’s ceramic tile adhesives offer 
research-developed adhesives! Many have almost imme- the same quick-grip sensitivity, yet 
diate gripping power, providing high strength bond on they provide ample ‘‘open time” — 
a contact. And they strengthen as the bond cures. allowing tile-setters to work quickly 


and confidently over larger areas 
For instance, Roltite® ot oun en. y g 


brand contact cement 

secures counter-top lam- These are but two of the complete 
inates at a touch when line of adhesives 3M offers to the 
dry. Noclamps or presses building industry. Others include 
needed. The bond be- insulation adhesives, flooring ad- 
tween counter and lamin- hesives, and sealers. No matter 
ate is so firm it foils what your interest, if you have a 
inherent warp and keeps fastening, sealing or coating prob- 
the edges from lifting. lem, look to 3M for the answer. 





SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! For information and - 

free literature, write on your company letterhead to 3M, va. 
Adhesives, Coatings and Sealers Division, Dept. YA-69, ia 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 


Miianesora Jfinine ann ]/fanuracrurine company 
oe + WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
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Bonding together 3 different metals Testing bimetallic overheat motor protectors 


Vacuum melting uranium fuel alloy 


sciences of metals and matter merge | 
to brighten your space age future 


RECENT MERGER of Metals & Controls Corpora- 
tion into Texas Instruments Incorporated creates a 
new division which adds broad metallurgical skills 
to TI’s materials-oriented technologies. Metals & 
Controls has long experience in the development 
and manufacture of precious and base clad metal 
products, thermostatic and electrical control de- 
vices, and nuclear fuel elements. 


Subsidiary M&C Nuclear, Inc. is the largest pri- 
vately-owned facility in the atomic field engaged in 
combining fissionable metals with stainless steel, 
aluminum, zirconium, and other corrosion-resistant 
metals for nuclear fuel components, elements and 
cores. 


The consolidation of Metals & Controls research 
and engineering activities at the metallurgical level 
with other TI skills at the structure-of-matter level 
will result in creation of new products and improve- 
ment of current products throughout the entire 
organization. 


With TI offices now in 65 of the world’s principal 
cities, and 12 domestic and overseas manufacturing 


TEXAS 


plants, customers will benefit through an expanded 
marketing program and an even more diversified 
line of products and services. TI customer-oriented 
policies will bring increased emphasis both on de- 
velopment and manufacture of advanced technical 
products and service based on specific customer 
needs, present and future. 


The Metals & Controls division's main plant of 500,000 sq ft in Attleboro, Mass. where all 
three main product lines of clad metals, thermostatic and electrical controls, and nuclear 
fuel elements are manufactured. Smaller plants throughout the world provide local 
sources of supply for clad metal products (including “Truflex” thermostat metal and 
electrical contacts) and controls (sold under the tradenames “KLIXON” and “Spencer’’) 


INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


HEADQUARTERS: 100 EXCHANGE PARK NORTH. DALLAS, TEXAS. PLANTS: ATTLEBORO, MASS. «+ DALLAS. 
TEXAS +» HOUSTON, TEXAS + VERSAILLES, KY. « ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA -« ALMELO, HOLLAND «+ AVERSA. ITALY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND + BONNEVILLE, FRANCE +« BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA + MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


OFFICES IN 65 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 












Coup in AT&T convertibles 
leaves brokerage partners free 
to retire from Wall Street to 
medicine and social work. 







Last Apr. 22, Seth M. Glickenhaus 
(picture) of Glickenhaus & Lembo, a 
small Wall Street firm specializing in 
bonds, put in a call to Albert Feldman, 
m the trading deck at Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. “Al,” said Glickenhaus, “we’re 
eady to convert. How about handling 
it for us?” 

Thus ended a truly remarkable tale 
if a highly speculative venture, which 
mounted to a profit of $8-million be- 
fore taxes. This is a major killing, par- 
ticularly in these days of regulation and 
restriction. Some Wall Street men call 
it “the shrewdest coup in some years.” 

This coup, moreover, was not in 
some “hot” glamor stock. Glickenhaus 
ind Lawrence W. Lembo made their 
profits in one of the bluest of the blue 
chips, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. By adroit use of marginsyand 
careful timing of their purchases and 
sales of AT&T 44% convertible deben- 
tures, they were able to pull off what 
every speculator dreams about, but few 
ever realize. 
¢ Professionals—Glickenhaus and Lem- 
bo are not amateur operators. ‘They 
ire Wall Street professionals who 
learned the art of speculating the hard 
way. Before the big venture, they made 
and lost lots of money in other specu- 
lative deals. From the first, though, 
they have been out to make one big 
killing and then go on to other things. 

Now they are able to do just that. 
Their venture was so successful that 
the two partners—who in 20 years par- 
layed a stake of $500 apiece into a 
$12-million firm—have decided to close 
up shop. Next February, when their 
fiscal year ends, their partnership will 
be dissolved, and the two men will 
pursue vastly different lives than they 
led in Wall Street. 

The 45-year-old Glickenhaus will go 

to medical school, and hopes to end 
up in research, Lembe 57, more se- 
date, will take a year oft to travel, then 
aims to get full-time work as a sociai 
worker, “preferably with kids.” 
* No Regrets—Both insist they will loo! 
back on Wall Street with fond memo 
ties, but neither thinks he will miss the 
hurly-burly. “It’s an exciting place,” 
Glickenhaus admits, “but each of us 
thinks he’d like to contribute a little 
more to the world we live in.” 

That pretty well sums up their think- 
ing. Both have used their imagination 
and resources to good advantage in 
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Job's Done—$ 


8-Million Killing 



































CHESHIRE CAT GRINS mark Lawrence Lembo (left) and Seth Glickenhaus as they 
head for home. They’ve made the one big killing of which speculators dream. 


Wall Street, and they plan to do the 
same in their new fields. 

Glickenhaus and Lembo first teamed 
up in 1939; each had worked for a 
number of years on the municipal trad- 
ing desk at Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
lhey launched their municipal firm 
with $1,000, which was actually sufh- 
cient for their trading operation—they 
held no inventory of municipals, merely 
bought and sold for investors. 

By the end of World War II, the 
firm was modest-sized. ‘Then it ex- 
panded, and became a dealer—that is, it 
1ade markets in certain securities and 
stood ready to hold inventories. “There 
are two ways of being a dealer,” says 
Glickenhaus, “he can make markets, 
as a grocery man carries butter to sell, 
and make some profit on a slight 
markup; or he can carry an investment 
position and gamble for big apprecia- 
tion. We played it both ways.” 
¢ Friends Bought In—To set up this 
broader operation, Glickenhaus and 


Lembo formed a corporation in 194 
invited friends to participate as shar 
holders. Initial capitalization was $20! 
000; Glickenhaus put in $13,500 an 
Lembo $11,500. 

In 1950, the corporation was so su 
cessful that it was dissolved and it 
capital distributed in order to avoi 
heavy taxation. <A_ partnership wa 
formed instead, which has worked along 
these lines: Glickenhaus—who plays the 
major role in guiding policy—and 
Lembo, are general partners; they tak 
a nominal salary, plus expenses. ‘The 
limited partners get 6% of the first cut 
of profits, then Glickenhaus and Lemb: 
split the rest of the profits 50-50 with 
the limited partners. Over the vears 


however, Glickenhaus and Lembo rein 
vested their earnings, upped. their shar« 
as limited partners to the point where 
they now have 80% of the firm’s 
assets. 

The two men feel it’s a good deal 
all around. For instance, they claim 
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if it sweats, rattles, 


...it shouldn’t! And if you ask B.F.Goodrich, it 
won't! B.F.Goodrich, as the largest producer of 
sponge rubber and cellular plastic, makes special 
or standard parts for insulation, flotation, shock- 
absorption, sealing, cushioning and vibration 
damping. And all this can be accomplished under 
practically every condition you can think of. 


shakes or leaks... 


So get the advantage of the experience that has 
put B.F.Goodrich cellular materials in hotels, office 
buildings, cars, trucks, planes, trains and ping pong 


paddles. Write The B.F.Goodrich Company, 520' 


Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut. Or, if your 
problem needs immediate discussion, ask for 
Cellular Engineering, REgent 5-4661. 


BE Goodrich industrial cellular materials 
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that a limited partner who started with 
them in 1946 with an initial investment 
of $10,000 would now be worth close 
to $204,000, if all his earnings were 
reinvested. 

* Branching Out—As the firm pros- 
pered, it branched out in what was to 
prove its forte—convertible bonds. 
Glickenhaus concentrated on this seg- 
ment of the business with the third 
man of the office, 39-year-old John 
Scudder, while Lembo guided munici- 

il bond activity. Scudder, by the 

\y, now hopes to emulate the firm, 

t up his own investment syndicate. 

The convertible, technically, is a de- 

nture—a bond paving a fixed vield 

id not secured by any specific asset, 

it only by the earning capacity of the 

sucr. Its peculiar feature is that 
can be exchanged at the owner's op- 

m for a specified amount of the 

impany’s common stock. Most peo- 

stress the exchange feature as a 
ance to share a company’s future 
immings on an equity basis, while hav- 
ig the protection of a fixed income 
' future earnings don’t pan out. 

Companies generally float converti- 
les as a means of adding new common 
tock without diluting shareholder 

juity at the time of the issue. Traders 

id investors regard convertibles as a 

ill—an option to buy—the stock of the 

suer at a stated price at some future 

ite. “You have the support of a 
ond, vet the built-in potential of a 

mantic stock,” says Lembo. 

* Limiting Losses—Most of the firm’s 
iccesses—as well as its failures—have 
cen due largely to its speculating with 
mvertibles. “We had only one major 
ile,” savs Glickenhaus. “The primary 
iestion we asked was ‘how much 
vuld we lose?’ Onlv then did we con- 
ider how much we could make.” 

As dealers, they could buy convert- 
bles on roughly 10% to 15% margin 
0 they couldn’t afford sour investments. 
As Glickenhaus sees it, the main thing 
is to minimize downside risk. “I like 
good convertibles, because it’s like spin- 
ning a coin and saving heads I lose a 
little, tails I win a fortune.” 

At first, the partners were interested 
in building working capital, so they 
moved in and out. In 1949, for in- 
stance, they bought $1-million worth 
of Southern Pacific convertibles at 102. 
They sold out at 110; the convertible 
eventually hit 190. But the partners 
thought that as the souuntne rose, 
the downside risk did too. 

The firm’s successes far outweigh its 
failures, but it has not been immune 
to losses. Often, it lost the entire 
budgeted amount it had set aside for 
a venture. In 1946, Glickenhaus and 
Lembo were trapped in speculative 
bonds in a market collapse; the corpo- 
ration lost 25% of its initial capital. 


* Major Blooper—In 1957, the firm 
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pulled one of its prize boners. It had 
bought $400,000 worth of Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender 43% convertibles at 
116. But in mid-1957, a graduate stu- 
dent’s thesis circulated around Wall 
Street to the effect that Brunswick was 


grossly overvalued because of uncon- 
servative accounting practices. Many 
Wall Street pros pulled out. “How 


could we discount academic learning?” 
scoffs Glickenhaus. ‘They got out at 
119. The bid on Brunswick's convert- 
ible this week was 285. 

The firm took some other pound- 
ings, too—particularly in 1957. It was 
hea wy in Chrysler common stock when 
the stock market broke that vear; it 
also took a $250,000 pasting in Wheel- 
ing Steel after converting an issue to 
common, and it lost a handsome sum 
in Standard Oil of Indiana convertibles. 

But these losses are paltry compared 
to the firm’s big killing in the AT&T 
44% convertibles of 1973 
¢ AT&T Plans—In early 1958, AT&T 
completed plans to issue $718-million 
in convertible bonds, callable in 1960. 
The bonds had a face value of $100, 
paid +4% interest. Each bond could 
be converted into a share of AT&T 
stock by the payment of an additional 
$42. As usual in AT&T financings, 
rights to subscribe to the issue were 
provided to common stockholders; nine 
rights were needed for each $100 bond. 
AT&T stock at the time was selling 
at about $169. So the convertible was 
being priced at roughly 127 on a “when 
issued” basis. The $27 premium over 
face value was in line with the differ- 
ence between market price and conver- 
sion cost. 

To Glickenhaus and Lembo, the of- 
fer “was an open invitation to specu- 
lators.” They chalk up a number of 
reasons for what they consider their 
— il” move: 

Thev figured that this was a 
didi to buv one of the real blue 
chips that had not yet participated in 
the bull market. 

¢ They calculated that AT&T's 
net earnings per share would have been 
greater if it had not been for a steadv 
dilution of common stock through 
stock offerings. But with the converti- 
ble issue, the company would achieve 
a debt-equity ratio it had been striving 
for, and thus there was less prospect for 
any more dilution in the near future. 

¢ Once earnings improved, AT&T 
“was bound to do something to recap- 
ture small stockholders who had 
switched into faster-moving stocks.” 
They guessed right. AT&T this year 
split its stock 3 for 1 and raised its 
dividend. 

They made one false start. From Jan. 
20 to early February of last vear, the 
firm, acting as a dealer, bought $2-mil- 
lion of “‘when issued” bonds at an 
average price of 1264 a bond. ‘Then, 
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GLICKENHAUS says he worried only a 
bit as gigantic deal cooked up slowly. 





LEMBO was the firm’s worrier, admits he 
spent some sleepless nights of waiting. 


they got to worrying that the pric 
would drop as small stockholde rs rushed 
into the market to sell their rights 
before the settlement date. So thes 
sold off their commitment at a profit 
¢ Buying Resumed—On Feb. 15, th 
firm resumed purchasing, mainly as an 
investment. On M>r. 26, it had S6- 
million bonds par va.uc, roughly $7.5 
million in market value. It had put 
down about 15% margin—some $1- 
million; the rest was carried by banks 
at interest rates as low as 3% or 34%. 
Thus, the partners also made moncy 
on the interest—or what bond dealers 
call the “carry’”—since the bonds yielded 
more than the interest the firm was 
paying to the banks. Glickenhaus says 
this profit was around $50,000. 

As the market went up, Glickenhaus 
and Lembo grew more confident. ‘They 
bought heavily, slackening their pace 
only slightly during the bond market's 
shakeout last vear. 

At times, the firm paid as high as 185 
per bond, but its final average was 137 
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4000-pound car hits fence 
at 35 miles per hour... 
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(ss) Cyclone Steel Fence “gives” 
.does not break or fall ! 


This section of USS Cyclone Steel 
Fence was set up specially for this 
test and erected in the usual manner. 
When the fence was struck by the 
speeding car, the fabric gave, 
stretched slightly, but did not break! 
The car was stopped! 

This is positive proof that USS 
Cyclone Steel Fence will give you 
good, safe service! There is no sub- 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois + Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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stitute for steel to provide effective 
fence protection. 

USS Cyclone Fence is always your 
best buy for a long-term investment 
in fencing. 

To get the exciting story on the 
outstanding features of Cyclone 
Fence—send in the convenient cou- 
pon below. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. 4-69, 614 Superior Avenue, N.W. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


4 
| 
| 
| 

Send free booklet featuring Cyclone | 
Fence. | 
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only 10 points higher than when the 
initial market for the bonds was created. 
Finally, the firm had $11-million bonds 
par value, $22.9-million market 
value, since the market price was then 
209. It had put up, in effect, only 
about $2.2-million of its own funds. 

e Stock Split—The next big question 
was when to unload. “We had to pick 
the ripe moment,” recalls Glickenhaus, 
“and we found it when AT&T said it 
would split its stock. Psychologically, 
the public was primed to buy AT&T.” 

Besides, the partners felt there were 
other weak spots developing. Utility 
stocks had been dragging and the bond 
market had been seriously deteriorating. 
(hese weaknesses, the partners thought, 
could hurt AT&T. So shortly after 
AT&T's new stock began trading on a 
“when issued” basis, Glickenhaus and 
Lembo made their move. 

Aware of their big position—as all 

Wall Street was—Feldman of Goldman, 
Sachs needed no prodding when he re- 
ceived Glickenhaus’ call. With Walter 
Blaine, a partner in the investment 
banking house, and with Glickenhaus, 
he explored the prospects of the mas- 
sive offering. Goldman, Sachs, in a 
package de: il, agreed to buy the block 
at about 209, then it turned around and 
converted the bonds into stock. Since 
AT&T had just split its stock 3 for 1, 
the convertible debentures were now 
equivalent to 330,000 shares. 
e Final Sale—Goldman, Sachs then 
sold the stock on a “best efforts” basis 
—which took it off the hook for any 
unsold shares. The whole block was 
sold in secondary offering, off the floor 
of the exchange, at $55.37 a share, 
equivalent to about $256 a share on the 
pre-split basis. Glickenhaus and Lembo 
picked a good time for getting out. 
AT&1 sold as high as $89 a share, but 
only temporarily. "This week, the shares 
were trading at about $76, the con- 
vertible was at 185. 

Minus the trimmings, Glickenhaus 
figures his firm made a cool $8-million 
before taxes on the whole transaction. 
Profit was all a long-term capital gain. 
e Anxious Moments—Both partners 
take pride in the AT&T deal, but 
Lembo admits there were sleepless 
nights. Glickenhaus says that he didn’t 
worry: “There are two types of people 
in this world. Those who can’t sleep 
if they owe money, and those who 
don’t feel fit if they owe less than $20- 
million. I’m one of the latter.” 

The partners are seeing to it that 
there will be no more sleepless nights 
until next February. The investment 
house now has a “passion for cash”—it 
s 70% in cash or near-cash, and it is 
holding only three convertible bonds 
(mostly unrealized losses), Richfield Oil, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott, and Poto- 
mac Electric Power, and one rail bond, 
Canadian Pacific. END 
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The Sales Manager Looks at RCA 2-Way Radio 





and Sees CUSTOMERS 


\vhen the Sales Manager looks at radio he sees much 
more than the handy equipment with which to keep in 
touch with driver-salesmen on the highways and byways. 
He sees his customers highly enthusiastic over the won- 

erful service they are now getting...new business 
resulting from the ‘‘edge” radio gives him over competi- 
tion... more time for more sales calls—thanks to increased 
efficiency on the job. 


(o get the most effective results from 2-way radio 
communications, you’ll want top performance and de- 
pendability in equipment and service. RCA offers just 


ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH ELECTRONICS 





Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION * CAMDEN, N., J. 
Everybody's using 2-Way Radio! 


Accountants, airports, ambulance and coach services, bakers, banks, 
beer distributors, bottlers, building services, buses, butchers, cattlemen, 
cemeteries, concrete suppliers, detective agencies, distributors, farm 
equipment servicing, food processors, fuel delivery, industrial plants, land- 
scape gardening, laundries, lumber yards, motoring clubs, physicians, 
realtors, refineries, repair services, refrigeration service men, road 
builders, taxicabs, trucking, utilities, vendors, veterinarians, warehouses. 


that: 2-way radio systems designed to give you highest 
reliability with built-in reserve power for extra long life. 
RCA manufactures, installs and services mobile radio 
equipment, provides advanced engineering that only the 
leader in radio and electronics can offer. 


VIRTUALLY EVERY BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
MAY NOW USE 2-WAY RADIO thanks to the recent 
FCC ruling establishing the Business Radio Service. 
Find out how RCA 2-Way Radio can create profit 
opportunities in your operation. Mail coupon below 
for complete information. 


Pw Se oe oe 6 6 6 6 6 ee ee eee 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Communications Division, Dept. UC-26, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J 


(1) Please send me FREE literature on RCA 2-Way Radio and its applicat 
in my business. 


0 Have RCA Communications Specialist call to explain how we can get on the a 
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In the Markets 


Analysts Plug “Special Situations” 


In Face of “Nervous” Market 

Led by a resurgence in steel stocks, the stock market 
this week tried to gather steam for a new rally. But it 
had trouble sustaining an upward move, because investors 
ire selling as soon as market prices rise. 

Stock analysts feel the over-all market now is vul- 
nerable to wide swings; so they are recommending that 
customers move into “special situations,” which, they 
sav, will move independently of the main trend in stock 
prices. They admit, however, that any substantial move 
into special situations will make the market even more 
vulnerable, since it will draw purchasing power away 
from blue-chip equities. 

Normally, the summer is a good time for the market, 
with gains far outnumbering losses. ‘This may be the 
case again, but at present, the market seems nervous and 
uncertain. This week, for example, rumors of a cut 
in crude oil prices were enough to send some oil stocks 
skidding, and softness in plywood prices led to a sharp 
correction in the stocks of leading producers. 


Fire and Casualty Company Stocks 


Expected to Rise as Earnings Improve 


Brighter prospects are in store for fire and casualty 
company stocks, according to First Boston Corp.’ S 
seventh annual réport on 44 major stock companies in 
the field. ‘The study points out that rate increases, par- 
ticularly in automobile insurance, should help to boost 
earnings. It adds that fire losses have been running lower 
this year than in 1958. In general, there has been better 
control over costs, partly through reducing commissions. 

Underwriting losses exceeded underwriting profits in 
1958, although the gap was narrower than in 1957. ‘This 
year, First Boston expects the improvement to continue, 
and, as a result, fire and casualty stocks should rebound 
from present depressed levels. — 

Preliminary figures for a representative group of fire 
and casualty companies show that they operated in the 
red during the first quarter. First Boston explains that 
this is the industry's seasonal low. 


Ecker of Metropolitan Life Cites 
Industry Opposition to Variables 


More than 80% of the insurance industry is dead-set 
against variable annuities, Frederick W. Ecker, pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., claimed 
this week. Ecker has been the industry’s No. 1 opponent 
of variables—whose value fluctuates with the price of 
common stocks. ‘This week he revealed a poll of com- 
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panies that showed he had some substantial backing. 

Replies were received from 256 companies—one was 
not sought from the Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, which has championed the sale of variables. Ecker 
noted that 210 companies, or 81%, said they did not 
believe that sales of variable annuities to individuals 
would help the insurance business. Of these, eight did 
indicate, however, that they might approve sale of 
variables through a subsidiary company. Only 28 said 
they believed that variable annuities would be in the 
best interests of the industry. 

E:cker said the survev’s results had been shown to 
Gov. Robert B. Mevner, of New Jersey, who is expected 
to sign a bill passed by the state legislature permitting 
sale of variables in his state. 


Shareholder Population Rises 
Sharply to 12.5-Million 


The New York Stock Exchange’s third census of 
shareowners shows that the stock owning population is 
up to 12.5-million, compared with 8.6-million in 1956 
and an estimated 6.5-million in 1952 

Although there has been a big increase in the number 
of small shareowners, the survey shows that institutional 
stockholders—banks, mutual funds, insurance companies 
—have been buying up a larger proportion of the avail- 
able shares. Institutions held 17.5% of all outstanding 
shares in 1959 compared with 15.7% in 1956. 

The study also reveals that employee stock purchase 
plans have been a major contributor to the growth in 
the number of shareowners. Of the total shareowner 
population, more than 2.5-million first acquired stock 
through a company plan. 


Mortgage Bankers Try to Interest 
Pension Funds in FHAs and VAs 


Mortgage bankers are making a big pitch to get more 
pension funds into FHA and VA-backed mortgages. A 
new study, financed by the Mortgage Bankers Assn. 
of America, was teleased this week, backing up its con- 
tention that FHAs and VAs are better long-term invest- 
ments than either corporate or government bonds. 

The study, written by Dean G. Rowland Collins and 

Prof. Jules I. Bogen of New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration, cites FHAs and VAs 
as being “comparable to U.S. government bonds in 
quality, although offering higher vields and_ possessing 
other characteristics that make them a good deal more 
attractive to institutional investors.” 

Among these characteristics, Collins-Bogen noted that 
FHAs and VAs are not subject to wide price fluctuations, 
and that they are easily sold in the secondary market. 

The study points out that the pension money poten- 
tial is massive. Corporate pension and state and local 
retirement funds totaled more than $40-billion in 1958, 
they say, while only 0.3% of the corporate funds and 
only 0.2% of the state-local retirement funds were in- 
vested in mortgages at the end of 1958. 
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MORE GAS FOR THE ‘GULF SOUTH’ 


[he ancients were awed by the vapor 
ets that streaked eerily from the 
uth. But practical Americans har- 
essed this natural gas into a clean. 
onomical fuel and a going industry. 
strangely. the ‘invisible power’ was 
eglected long years after its discov- 
y. even when oilmen found it was 
ie by-product of important oil 
roduction. 


foday United Gas Corp. of Shreve- 
irt. the world’s largest handler of 
itural gas. leads the parade in drill- 


ing, processing and marketing the out- 
put in the “Gulf South’ region. Deliv- 
ery of a trillion cubic feet a year to 
customers calls for a vast network of 
pipe lines. Modern steel conduits re- 
place the old crude logs that once 
piped gas trifling distances. This huge 
investment, an expanded empire, calls 
for the safest in protection, service and 
counsel. This pioneer in natural gas 
depends on the pioneer in insurance. 
INA. for a substantial part of its insur- 
ance program. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 





United’s protection includes exten- 
sive fire lines and liability in various 
forms. There are also marine cove! 
ages for overhead and submarine pix 
lines. Wouldn’t you like your business 
to have the extra value in complet 
protection and personalized servi 
that makes Insurance by North Ame: 
ica better? Your business can. wheth 
it is large or small. Ask any INA 
agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America - Pt 
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EXPANSION 
AND 
YOUR PROFITS 










As you expand for the 1960's, a modern 
Dictaphone system can mean vital sav- 
ings. A large life insurance firm saves 
over $250,000 a year. An industrial 


tool manufacturer saves $33,000 a year. 
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As you streamline and expand your produc- 


ao 


tion facilities for the predicted growth of 
the 1960's, you can protect your profits by 


improving your office production, too. For 
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example, you may expand your handling of 
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business communications by 1/3 or more 
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without any additional space cr personnel 
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by installing a modern Dictaphone dictating 


system. A Dictaphone consultant can ana- 
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lyze your needs and give you documented 


proof of savings in four vital areas: 1. Proof, 
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mere actual work done in less time. 2. Proof, 
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fewer additional people needed. 3. Proof, 





less office equipment needed. 4. Proof, less 
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costly office space needed. For any dictat- 
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office, call your nearest Dictaphone head- 


quarters for a free analysis of your needs. 
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BUSINESS WEEK The summer sports season, unhappily, has its tragic side. 


JUNE 20, 1959 Accidents are forever “part of the game”—a guest slips on a defective 
diving board; a caddie is hurt when a drive slices sharply; a teenager is 
clipped by a foul liner at the ballpark. The situations are myriad. 


One question, of course—often vital—is that of financial responsibility. 
Are you liable for damages? When do you have a valid claim? 


Spectator sports, generally, involve less legal confusion. Take the 
baseball line drive that injures you or a family member. Your chances of 
recovery against the ball company—even for hospital bills—are nil. Why?— 
because when you took your seat, you “assumed the risk” of all normal 
hazards of attending the game. This rule extends to all spectator sports. 


SERVICE It wouldn’t apply though in the case of a spectator hit by a bat thrown 
j by an ill-tempered player. You don’t assume that kind of risk. 


What happens if, say, your small son is roughed up by a fellow spec- 
tator who jumps from his seat to capture a souvenir baseball or cheer a 
touchdown? Here the assumed risk idea recedes, and the question of 
negligence on the part of the exuberant spectator comes into the picture. 
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Participation sports are apt to produce more complex cases. 


Take deep sea fishing, for instance. Say you’re off shore in fairly 
rough water; in casting, you hook a companion and cause a severe 
injury. Will you be liable? Here there are at least three basic tests: 


‘ Again, there’s assumption of risk. Was the injury, in fact, clearly 
within the scope of normal risk assumed by a man who goes deep sea 
fishing in rough waters? If it was, you might be free of liability. 


Then there’s the general test of negligence. Did you fail to exercise 
reasonable care—ordinary prudence—when you cast your line? If you 
were careless, you’d likely be held accountable—but not necessarily. 


You still have a possible “out”: contributory negligence. Assuming 
you were negligent, was it also true that your companion was at least 
partly to blame for the accident? If he was even slightly negligent, 
probably your negligence would be canceled. 


How about golf, a sport with its full quota of risk? 


Look at a typical case. You shout “fore,” but your shot takes a sharp 
hook and cracks a fellow player. Ordinarily, you escape liability no matter 
how serious the injury inflicted. The law recognizes that even a top golfer 
has his off days. Tlie other chap chanced this when he walked on the course. 


Or say you’re a respectable player and know from long experience 
that even your weakest drive is good for, say, 130 yds. or 140 yds.—so you 
tee off without a warning, knowing that your ball will sail high above a 
man crossing 75 yards in front of your position. But instead of your usual 
arched shot, you bang a low “caddie killer’ and strike the man. 


Result: You’re liable for damages—there’s a clear duty to warn any- 
one reasonably within your line of fire. Note, though, that if the other 
player is aware that you are about to shoot, your failure to shout “fore” 
won't render you liable. 


Finally, consider swimming pool hazards. If you own a pool, you’re 
bound by a strict rule of responsibility in relation to (1) invited guests, and 
(2) children whether invited or not. 


A defective diving board clearly would be your responsibility, and 
probably you’d be liable for damages unless the guest had been specifically 183 
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warned of the danger. Sharp glass on the bottom of the pool likely would 
render you liable, too, even though you were unaware of its being there. 


The same would hold true for glass scattered around the edge of the 
pool, despite the fact that a cautious person might have spotted the glass. 


As for children, generally the law says you maintain a pool strictly 
at your own risk—and this would be true even in the case of the child hurt 
playing in your pool as a trespasser. State laws vary on all of these 
points, of course, but in many places, at least, your liability to children as 
a pool owner is nearly absolute, on the theory that you voluntarily main- 
tain an “attractive nuisance.” 


Moral: Buy “comprehensive personal liability” insurance—$13 to $24 
a year for $50,000-limit coverage, depending on where you live. 


On the pleasant side, if you’re a weekend golfer, you may welcome a 
new 7-ft. practice net with adjustable sidewings. And you can attach a 
target that tells you how good your iron and wood shots are (Petra Mfg 
Co., 1335 N. Wells St., Chicago 10; $39.95). 


On a rainy day when you're not playing, you can amuse and console 
yourself by reading Confessions of a Golf Addict, by George Houghton 
(Simon & Schuster, $3.50). 


Despite what you may have read about the scarcity of top hotel 
accommodations in Europe this season, you'll find the actual situation not 
quite so gloomy as reported if you suddenly decided to go abroad. While 
deluxe hotel space is tight this month and next, August presents less of a 
problem. In any event, you probably can get space for a day or two even 
in Paris, London, or Amsterdam. 


A bit of advice: It’s best to have either European hotel representatives 
in this country or travel agents, who know where the vacancies are, check 
for you. And don’t overlook the possibility of accommodations at dis- 
tinguished hotel resorts. 


If your next trip abroad requires extra luggage you might want to 
look into a new luggage rental service. Called Bagabond, it’s now offered 
through more than 100 travel agencies in the New York area and prob- 
ably will be extended to other cities in a couple of months. 


Bagabond provides matched air travel luggage (3 lb. to 7 lb.) in five 
sizes. Weekly rentals range from $1.75 to $3.25 for the first two weeks, 
and after that from $1 to $1.25. Bonus: If you decide you'd like to keep 
the luggage, all rental charges can be credited toward purchase. 


The “discomfort index” has now been labeled temperature-humidity 
index by the U.S. Weather Bureau. If you’re a weather buff, you can deter- 
mine the index figure for yourself by combining the temperature readings 
on dry-bulb and wet-bulb thermometers. A wet-bulb reading is obtained by 
putting wet muslin around the bulb and then swinging the thermometer 
gently in the air. 


The formula: Add the dry-bulb reading to the wet-bulb reading; mul- 
tiply the sum by 0.4 and add 15. The index: Over 75, more than half the 
people may feel uncomfortable; at 80, most everyone complains. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 20, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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How International uses a unique alloy 
to produce purer salt 


The gleaming interior of the giant salt evaporator shown 
above is exposed to boiling brine for more than 150 hours 
each week. Yet not a trace of corrosion is ever seen— 
because the evaporator is made entirely of a unique 
copper/nickel alloy, Monel. 

International Salt Company replaced older cast-iron 
evaporators with Monel because it is completely unaffected 
by pressures and temperatures in brine evaporation. Scale 
and other deposits never form on its smooth surface. Thus, 


Inside view of a spotlessly clean Monel evaporator. Photo by Loebel. 


the Sterling Salt produced in Monel units is of higher 
purity than was ever possible before. 

Today, International has four corrosion-proof Monel 
evaporators (each 65 ft. high and weighing 25 tons) linked 
together at its Watkins Glen, N. Y., refinery. This is the 
salt industry’s first all-Monel “‘quadruple-effect’’ evapora- 
tion system ... with a capacity of over 600 tons a-day. 

In addition to improving salt purity, International’s 
Research and Development program has perfected a variety 
of techniques which can help your company use salt more 
efficiently. Contact International Salt Company, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna., or any of the district offices listed below. 


STERLING SALT...product of INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 


First in salt technology .... first in salt for industry 


Atlanta + Baltimore + Beston + Buffalo + Chicago + Cincinnati - 


Cleveland + Detroit - 


Newark - New Orieans + NewYork + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Richmond + St. Louis 














When your cotton products go overseas 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of 
51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


* * * 


When you take your international 
trade problems to Chase Manhattan, 
the services of a world-wide network 
of 51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches are immediately at your 
disposal. 

You get the overseas help you need 
from the banker-at-the-spot . . . the 
man who has an intimate knowledge 


of local trade conditions and knows 
how to make them work for you. 
This is possible only because 
Chase Manhattan has a close per- 
sonal relationship with its foreign cor- 
respondents. Chase Manhattan and 
its stateside correspondents handle 
the U.S. problems of the Bank’s over- 
seas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 
ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in world markets. 


If you have import or export prob- 
lems cable CHAMANBANK or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Fighting Foreign Tool Invasion 


@ U.S. machine tool industry, its exports dwindling 
and home market threatened, is moving to counterattack. 


@ Though there’s talk of tariffs or quotas, there’s 


little support. 


@ U.S. companies’ main hopes are: (1) moving to 


a 


Ihe U.S. machine tool industry, 
iich once could relax on a comfort- 
le cushion of export business, finds 
clf squeezed on two sides todav by 

c growth of foreign competition. Its 

vn foreign markets have been drop- 

ng away under the impact; and _for- 
gn tool imports are slicing painfully 
to its domestic market. 

he figures tell the sad story m- 

ng with the early 1930s 

mpanmies did as much as >.) 

icir business in exports. | , 

ol builders’ foreign sales a: r 

e to 10% of total business. Wir the 
ther side of the picture, one tab-keep- 

ig U.S. tool builder reports that for- 

gn imports rose from 34% of ail 
ictal cutting tools sold in the U.S. in 

57 to almost 5% last vear. 

Over-all, this situation—while it has 

oused considerable clamor—hasn’t vet 

ached the stage of a real crisis, though 
some particular lines U.S. manu- 
'icturers are already hard hit. But the 

idustry is understandably concerned 
out the future. A lot more European 
01 builders are getting set for a try 
t the U.S. market. 
* Counterattack—The U.S. industry, 
iowever, is not taking the foreign in- 
asion in a defeatist mood, but is mov- 
ng swiftly to a counterattack. 

One line of action talked up by some 
is via the government—by means of a 
higher tariff (now 15%) or some kind 
‘f quota system on imports. But the 
industry is divided on this; and few 
nachine tool builders, when polled 
individually, think it is the real remedy 
for their ills. 

The industry, instead, is developing 
its own counterattack on foreign com- 
petition—on two fronts at once: 

e U.S. machine tool makers are 
seeking to win back their dwindling 
foreign markets by moving to Enrope 
themselves. U.S. tool company €> 2u 
tives have been scurrying abroad in 
record numbers, briefcase in tow, to sei 
up foreign affiliates. They are not only 
trying to win back lost market. out to 
invade new ones—in some cases, to gain 
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urope to win back markets; (2) cutting costs at home. 


a foothold overseas in markets they have 
never managed to crack in the U.S. 

® On the production front, U.S. 
tool makers are busily engaged in cut- 
ting costs to meet lower foreign prices, 
standardizing parts, redesigning ma- 
chines for greater simplicity and cus- 
tomer appeal, and putting more em- 
phasis on the machines U.S. factories 
can turn out better than overseas 
makers. 


i. Who's Being Hurt? 


Just ho cessful the European 
invasion of {he U.S. machine tool mar- 
ket has been in dollars and cents is 
hard to pin down. One main reason for 
this is the lack of good statistics—a lack 
that is an almost universal gripe of ma- 
chine tool builders. As one of them 
summed it up, “Government estimates 
lump milling machines and parts to- 
gether, and as far as Customs is con- 
cerned, it’s all machinery anyway.” 

But thev are convinced that lower 
wage rates abroad are the chief reason 
for the success of foreign imports. 
According to Ralph J. Kraut, this year’s 
head of the National Machine Tool 
Builders Assn. (NMTBA), foreign-built 
tools run anywhere from 25% to 50% 
cheaper than U.S. models. Kraut is 
president of Giddings & Lewis Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Milwaukee manufac- 
turer of larger-type boring and milling 
machines. 

There’s also the fact that the Euro- 
pear: machine tool industry can mar- 
shal 1,500 machine tool companies— 
all hungrily eyeing the lucrative U.S. 
market—against the U.S.’ 300. 
¢ Spotty—In this varied group of com- 
panies, the impact of foreign sales has 
been felt spottily. Manufacturers of 
highly automated, highly engineered 
production line equipment—the kind 
that has earned U.S. industry world- 
wide respect for decades—have hardly 
been hurt at all. The Cross Co., of 
Detroit ose transfer machines, cost- 
ing man; hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, are a familiar sight in Detroit 





auto plants, says it is meeting no Euro- 
pean competition here. Its foreign sales, 
like evervbody else’s, are dwindling. 

Hardest hit have been the manufac- 
turers of the more standard machines 
those of a more general-purpose tvp¢ 
used in the smaller metal-working shops 
where maximum productivity is not the 
most important factor. A survey indi 
cated, for example, that a minimum of 
31% of all the radial drills bought in 
the U.S. in 1957 were imports. 

Obviously, that brings European 
competition right to the doorstep of 
such radial drill manufacturers as_ the 
American Tool Works of Cincinnati 
“There are just nine radial drill makers 
in the U.S., and at least 27 in Europe 
So where do vou think they are going 
to sell?”’ asks L. W. Scott Alter, Ameri 
can Tool’s head. 

Lathe manufacturers, too, have been 
hit—though just how hard is more dith 
cult to determine. South Bend Lathe 
Work’s president, R. E. Frushour, for 
example, reports his company is run- 
ning into foreign competition, but con 
cedes it hasn't proved harmful yet. 

Ihe lathe market is big enough to 
be tempting to foreign manufacturcrs, 
savs Frushour, but that isn’t true of 
the market for some of the specialized 
milling machines, grinders, and shape 
that South Bend also makes. Paradox 
ically, South Bend’s lathe exports, rep 
resenting 10% of company sales, ar 
holding — steady. 

Rockfort Machine Tool Co., Rock- 
fort, Ill., is less sanguine. Its lathe lines 
it savs, are taking hard blows. 
¢ Checkup—Pres. Kraut of the National 
Machine Tool Builders doesn’t buy the 
argument that only the makers of 
lighter, simpler machines are being hurt 
by imports. He insists that every othe: 
line of tools has been hurt at 
time, cites as an example: “An imported 
horizontal boring mill was unheard of 
before the Korean War; now there are 
some in American plants.” 

To find out just who is being hurt, 

and make up for the lack of adequate 
government statistics, NMTBA is mak- 
ing its own survey. The study, just 
getting under way, will determine which 
types of tools are getting the worst of 
it, and what the difference is in price 
tags between U.S. and comparable for- 
cign machines. 
e Tariff Pros and Cons—The associa 
tion is compiling the data to “alert’’ the 
government on the machine tool indus- 
try’s problems. But at present it is not 
officially calling for higher tariffs. 

A good many individual tool builders 


some 
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Cement—Plaster—Lime—Aggregates: More and 
more of these and other products of American Industry 
are moving to market in rugged Raymond Multiwall Bags. 
They're quality-controlled from tree to finished product. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio + A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices: New York « Chicago * Kansas City * Baltimore 








shy away from higher tariffs, feeling that 
good tool builders won't be hurt by 
imports. One savs an effective tariff 
would have to be so large it would bring 
chaos. Others are concerned about re- 
taliation against their export business. 

One of the more voluble critics of 
tariffs, Henry D. Sharpe, Jr.,—of Browne 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence-based 
maker of milling and automatic screw 
machines—argues that the U.S.’ chief 
claim to industrial fame has been its 
abilitv to do things better and more 
cheaply, and that a retreat into a cosy, 
tariff-protected nest would soon bring 
a rude awakening 

On the other hand, FE. M. Hicks, 
vice-president in charge of the Norton 
Co.’s Grinding Machine Div., Worces- 
ter, Mass., thinks it’s important to pro- 
tect the U.S. machine tool capability. 
He favors a sliding tariff pegged to wage 
differences—if the situation gets worse. 


ll. Moving to the Attack 


If U.S. tool builders are uncertain 
about government action to help them, 
there’s no confusion about what to do 
to end the drubbing U.S. tool sales 
abroad are taking from Europe's re- 
surgent industry. The counter-move to 
Europe, under way for a decade, is now 
intensifving, according to NMTBA’s 
Kraut. 

Take the G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati 
company that turns out elephant-sized 
tools, giant planers, horizontal milling 
and boring machines. Where it once 
had good sales in Europe, that business 
now is virtually zero, company officials 
say. So it’s now thinking of joining the 
trek to Europe. 

At the end of World War II, only 
three U.S. companies of any substan- 
tial size had foreign operations. Since 
then, 30 to 40 companies have worked 
out foreign arrangements—licensing, 
50-50 ownership, wholly owned subsidi- 
aries, or subcontracting. Companies rep- 
resenting half of U.S. machine tool ca- 
pacity have worked some sort of foreign 
deal, Kraut estimates. He expects this 
to grow to 75% in a couple of years. 

Kraut’s own company, Giddings & 
Lewis, is expected to announce its own 
arrangement by the end of the month. 
Its Milwaukee neighbor, Kearney & 
Trecker, last year bought 50% of a Brit- 
ish company it had previously licensed 
to make its tools. 
¢ Resurgence—In the European mar- 
ket, U.S. tool builders have had to 
buck not only lower prices, but Europe’s 
lack of dollars, the renaissance of the 
German, British, and French machine 
tool industries, and the narrowing gap 
between technical and productive skills 
of U.S. and foreign-built machines. The 
postwar foreign aid programs, which 
heaped up profitable overseas sales for 
U.S. makers, have also had a boomerang 
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IDENTICAL TWINS? 


... look different, but both have the same Campbell traits of quality, 
strength, versatility and craftsmanship. In fact, Campbell has a 
complete family of chain and chain assemblies—both welded and weld- 
less—in every size and grade to meet your special requirements. And 
Campbell’s nationwide network of factories and warehouses assures 
you immediate delivery and service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: York, Pa. — West Burlington, lowa — Alvarado, Calif. — WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. — Dallas, Texas — Chicago, Ill. — Seattle, Wash. — Portland, Ore. — Los Angeles, Calif 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH COAST-TO-COAST FACTORIES 2 WAREHOUSES 








effect. As one foreign tool builder says, 
‘We ended up with new plants—nicer 
ones than vours.” 

But Europe’s bustling economic re 
covery, its race to emulate U.S. produc 
tion methods, should also generate 
orders for foreign affiliates of U.S. 
companies, help them to crack new mar- 
kets. For example, Hufford Corp. of 
Los Angeles—a subsidiary of Siegler 
Corp.—the prime supplier of stretch 
forming equipment to the U.S. aircraft 
industry, 1s eveing in Europe a new 
market, the auto manufacturers. U.S. 
iuto makers, geared to long production 
runs, prefer die-forming methods. Huf- 
ford thinks E.urope’s auto industry, split 
up among many companies producing 
relatively fewer cars apiece, may take to 
stretch-forming tools 
¢ Reverse ‘T'rend—Some companies plan 
to tap the low-cost skills of their foreign 
ifhliates to help defend, or expand, 
their home markets. Clearing Machin- 
ery Corp. Div. of U.S. Industries, Chi- 
cago, is importing its own small lathe 
from England to meet the competition 
here of other foreign imports. It’s a 
standard machine, smaller than Clearing 
makes here, and a qualitv product. 

No U.S 

import machines comparable to those 
they produce here. There seems to be 
gentlemen’s agreement on this, but 
industrv rumors it may not 
old up much longer. Hard-hit Ameri 
in Tool sells radial drills from its Am- 
terdam afhliate in Canada, but not 

Pres. Alter savs he doesn’t “want 
to put cobwebs” on his U.S.: plant. 
¢ Tightening Up—The import threat 
has stirred the. U.S. industrv into a 
gencral tightening up to meet the com- 
petition, but companies aren't all seek- 
ing quite the South 
Bend’s Frushour, for example, sees a 
sales push to outsell the imports as 
Pres. William Dolle of 
Lodge & Shipley Co., Cincinnati lathe 
builder, savs there’s nothing to do but 
take a hard look at costs and see what 
it will take to make them competitive. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
promises a new universal grinder with 
1 $12,000 price tag—more in line with 
1948 than 1959 levels. 

Another company sees tools that can 
raise the users’ productivity as the only 
way to keep a jump ahead of import 
competition—big U.S. machine tool 
buvers want the latest model, and that 
gives the domestic maker an edge in 
spite of price 

Clearing Machinery believes one key 
to success of foreign tools has been 
they offer a basic model adaptable to 
specific uses. So Clearing is emphasiz- 
ing building block concepts that permit 
maximum flexibilitv. Its new lathe 
(BW —Mavy30°59,p73) was built with 
this foreign competition in mind. 
¢ Prospect—U.S. builders relv, too, on 
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good will and sound reputation built 
up over the years. There’s a hangover 
of distrust of foreign products from war- 
time and Korean experience, when for- 
eign tools proved not so reliable and 
enduring as U.S. products. But even 
most of the skeptics will admit that 
over-all quality of foreign tools is climb- 
ing with great rapidity and “we don't 
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have any corner on brains over here.” 

One hotly disputed point in the in- 
dustry is whether the Europeans will 
ever give U.S. tool builders a run for 
their money in the “specials”, the 
highly engineered machines that U.S. 
industry considers its particular preserve. 
Most agree that foreign makers can’t 
yet compete on the bigger machines 
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_.. And Tilt-Wing VTOL Plane 


Two of the newest craft to take to 
the air don’t rely on jet engines or 
rockets. They ride on the power of 
ducted fans. 

In Britain, Saunders-Roe’s Hovercraft 
(top picture) doesn’t fly very high 
But the experimental 4-ton flying sau- 
cer can skim the water at a speed of 
25 mph. on a cushion of air 15-in. 
thick blown up by a four-bladed axial 
fan mounted in the center. Eventually, 


its developers hope to increase the speed 
to from 70 mph. to 100 mph. They 
visualize the craft as a swift means of 
transportation over water, although the 
Hovercraft can skip over land as well. 


In this country, Doak Aircraft is 
using ducted fans to power its new 
VTOL tilt-wing plane lower picture). 


successfully 
horizontal 


week 
vertical to 


The plane _ last 
changed from 
flight in mid-air. 
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Big city service to a small town, illustrating In- 
terstate’s swift, dependable LTL service to even 
the smallest points on the map. We serve over 
are 8,000 points in 26 states — with special emphasis 
4 on less-than-truckload shipments to small towns, 
If you have freight to move within our authority 
“% —a dozen automatic washers, assorted crates 
for an implement store or another bicycle for 


+ another Johnny — give us a call. We think we 
- 

ced 

‘hey 

s of 

e 68 TERMINALS IN 26 STATES 

t is COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 

new 

ire). FAST, DEPENDABLE, SURE 


Fully 
tal 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINE. 


1959 








A bicycle for Johnny... 


delivered personally by Interstate System 





will be able to give you the kind of service you 


want. We are listed in the Yellow Pages. 








ON REQUEST: A profile of Intere 
state Motor Freight System, illustrate 
ing the facilities, the equipment and 
the service that make Interstate the 
“fastest growing motor freight 
system in America,” Address Dept. B, 
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Propeller Making: Knowhow, Plus A 


PROPELLER BLADE is ready to be checked against tem- 


plates, which guide grinding, at Columbian Bronze shop. 


PITCHOMETER also is used to give grinder fast check on hov 
much metal must be removed to make blade conform to design 


GRINDING and polishing, the most important steps in 
shaping a propeller, require time and skilled hands. 


DYNAMIC BALANCER gives propeller a fast spin to 
test its balance. The tool saves time over older methods, 
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John Masefield asked only for a tall 
ip and a star to steer her by. ‘Today 

builders of +40-knot submarines, 
),000-ton tankers, and 70-hp. out- 
irds all ask for more powerful pro- 
lers. 

lor, just as the tall clipper had a 

iit set bv the amount of sail a master 

ild hang on her, so a ship designe: 

a limit on the amount of power that 

1 be pushed out through a propeller. 
¢ Limiting Factor—The limit is a little 

derstood phenomenon called cavita- 
ton. It shows up in bubbles—or cavities 

hat form on propeller blades when 

v turn at high speeds. It reduces 
« ficiency and erodes blades (BW —Sep.6 

5,p35). 

So little is known about this that the 

signing and building of propellers re- 

\ins more an art than a science (pic- 

res). A submarine, crammed from 

m to stern with sophisticated nucleat 

d electronic gear, moves only on the 

ir and artistry of men shaping metal. 

It may easily take five months to 

ulpt and polish a big ship’s propeller. 

lumbian Bronze Corp., Bethlehem 
teel, and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, the 
iding makers, all use roughly the same 
ne-honored methods. Even in the 
ttle ‘wheels’ for outboards—where 
olumbian and Michigan Wheel Co. 
leaders—hand-casting and hand- 
lishing will be the standard way of 
ing business whenever top quality is 
inted as far as anyone can see. 
* Job for Craftsmen—It takes a crafts- 
an with a special feel for the sweep 
complex curves and the proper turn 
ef a radius to shape a big propeller. 
!.ven making the templates—the guides 
that tell the grinder how close he is to 
the designer’s specifications—takes as 
uch as six weeks. Grinding the pro- 
eller to fit the templates can take a 
ouple of months. In submarine pro- 
ellers, which must be especially accu- 
ate to assure quiet running, the toler- 
nee is .03 of an inch. 

The craft is changing. Columbian, 
in its new Freeport (Long Island) shop, 
is using a new German-built Pitchom- 
cter to check dimensional accuracy and 
« German Dynamic Balancer, which 
spins the propeller at 240 rpm. to 
check its balance. Both cut time. 
¢ New Alloys—New alloys are coming 
in. Nickel-aluminum bronzes, although 
expensive, are rugged, will handle the 
power loads of, say, a destroyer. Stain- 
less steel is being used in inland waters, 
where it cuts corrosion. But 90% of 
all propellers, not counting outboards, 
still are made of the conventional m 
ganese bronze. 

Nylon and other molded plastics may | FINISHED PROPELLER is ready to be shipped out of Columbian’s plant. 
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Apply directly over sound rusted surfaces 


Cut tedious, costly surface prepara- 2 
tions! Simply scrape and wirebrush to 
remove rust scale and loose rust—then 
apply Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer right over the remaining 
sound rusted surface! Its specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle penetrates 
rust to bare metal. Beautify as you 
protect with your choice of many 
attractive Rust-Oleum finish colors. 
Prompt delivery from Industrial Dis- 
tributor stocks. Write for color charts. 
















RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION * 2422 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


ST-OLEUM. 
Ws 


At local paint, 
hardware, lumber dealers 
for homeowner use. 








Distinctive as your 
own fingerprint. Accept 
no substitute. 
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ECON-0-WASH unattended, coin-operated, 24-hour laun- 
dries offer you a business opportunity that requires only 


Own this minimum supervision and no direct labor . 
Franchised Econ-O0-Wash operators alone participate in 


ECON-O-WASH#H se L!ff-advertised national contest promotion! This means 


more profit from your investment—already documented 


coin-operated at an average 30%! 


Only Econ-0-Wash brings you a complete, franchised 
investment package sold and backed by a professional 
laundry! laundry machinery company. Liberal financing and ac- 
celerated depreciation build up equity rapidly and offer 
; interesting tax situations. 
Operate in your spare time! A nation-wide staff of Econ-O-Wash representatives is at 
your service... to help you select choice laundry locations 
(anywhere in the United States) . . . to plan and install 


Average Net Return 30% your laundries—while you sit back and reap the profits! 
: Write for free booklet, “Make Money While You Sleep”. 
on a $6,000 investment! Dept. BW. , ’ 


SMALL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“— of The American Laundry Machinery Company, Cincinnati 
. Ohio 
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someday eliminate hand-finishing of 
small propellers, but they're still very 
much experimental. 

But propeller building, at least for big 
ships, is likely to remain an art. For 
one thing, each ship is individual— 
with its own hull lines, propulsion plant 
design, and service requirements. So 
every propeller is designed from scratch 
—and that puts automation a long way 
into the watery future 


California Utility Plans 
Automated Power Units 


(he electric utility industry, tradi- 
tionally somewhat wary of using new 
kinds of equipment in its generating 
stations, is wasting little time putting 
computers to work running its power 
stations. This week Southern California 
Edison announced that it planned to 
install two new computer-controlled 
power units in its Huntington Beach 
Station. 

That makes Southern California Edi- 
son the second utility to make the de- 
cision to shoot for total automation in 
the last few months. Late last year, 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. decided 
to go whole hog for computer control 
(BW- Nov.22’ 58,p64) at its Little 
Gypsy Station, scheduled for comple- 
tion sometime in 1961. 

Southern California Edison’s gener- 
ating units will use General Electric 
digital computers to control their en- 
tire operation. Davystrom, Inc., is sup- 
plying the computers for Louisiana 
Power & Light’s automatic plant at 
Little Gypsy 

The GE control systems for the 
Huntington Station will cost between 
$750,000 and $l-million each bv the 
time they are installed. The cost of the 
power station additions probably will 
total somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$30-million a piece 
¢ Automatic Control—The computers 
—there will be one for each of the sta- 
tion’s new generating units—will scan 
about 900 points in the boiler and 
turbine-generator system. The points, 
each representing an instrument, are 
scanned at the rate of 300 per sec. The 
computers automatically act on the in- 
formation they gather to control about 
250 different operations, such as valves 
and fuel controls, in the generating 
units. 

The first turbine generator for the 
computer-controlled section of the 
Huntington Station—a 210,000-kw. 
General Electric unit—will be delivered 
in early 1960. The second unit, a West- 
inghouse_ turbo-generator, will arrive 
shortly after the GE unit. The two com- 
puter-controlled generators will raise 
the capacity of the Huntington Station 
to 810,000-kw. END 
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_ --.1s anew PFAUDLER PERMUTIT program providing a modern, 
nt @ imaginative approach—plus the specialized materials and equipment— 
“4 for handling and processing more profitably the liquids and gases which 
ay in are the lifeblood of our manufacturing economy 
FLUIDICS AT WORK 
Texaco fills lube oil 
5 .. . to 99.9969% accuracy 
di Texaco uses just three machines at Port Arthur to 
“ fill its entire line of motor oils, hydromatic fluids, 
we anti-freeze. All three are Pfaudler fillers. 
ng Each filler is accurate to +0.1 fluid ounce. Speeds 
ng range as high as 425 quart cans a minute. There is no 
ver spillage, thus shipping cases do not become stained. 
nia And no maintenance is required beyond routine 
to cleaning. 
led 
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di- 
de- 
in 
ear, 
Jed 
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ttle 
ple- 
ner- 
tric 
en- 
sup- 
na FLUIDICS AT WORK 
me Protecting the delicate flavors 
een of wines and whiskeys 
a This is the resting place of whiskeys and wines before they go 
; into bottles under the stern eye of the Ontario Liquor Con- 
will o trol Board. 
d of FLUIDICS AT WORK The equipment used can have a critical effect on their 
. flavors. Metals can change them. Glass cannot. That’s why the 
iters How Upjohn saves 32 hours —_ — - this room are Pfaudler Glasteel (glass inside, 
sta- A steel outside). 
scan drying 2500 pounds of drugs Absolute cleanliness is a must. When a tank switches from 
and : ; holding whiskey to holding wine, there must be no residue 
- t When the Upjohn Company wants to dry and blend its left after cleaning from the first to affect the flavor or make-up 
ints, pharmaceutical Orinase, it feeds a batch of 2500 pounds of the second. 
_are into the Pfaudler conical dryer-blender. Small wonder that, when profits depend on flavor, so many 
lhe Sixteen hours later the job is done. companies use Glasteel. 
e in- This same job used to take Upjohn forty-eight hours 
bout . . . but that’s when they were using two straight, FLUIDICS AROUND THE WORLD 
alves vacuum dryers. Pfaudler P. ; APES : ' 
iting And, using the new conical dryer-blender, they save yond eet eget bow me — comets eee near yeh | 
eight hours a week in materials handling time. Great Britain (Enamelled Metal Products Corp. Ltd), Meaicc 
the Other companies report similar — Some of them (Arteacero-Pfaudler, §$.A.), and Japan (Shinko-Pfaudler Co., 
the cut drying time by as much as 90%, with resultant Ltd.), in addition to our four plants in the U. S. And we have 
reductions in labor costs. sales offices and representatives in leading cities throughout the 
)-kw. The Pfaudler conical dryer-blender has also been a free world. 
vered blessing to cost-conscious industries in other ways. Its Write to our Pfaudler Division, Dept. BW-69, Rochester 3, 
Vest- smooth glass-surfaced drying chamber protects product N. Y., for more information about any phase of our FLUIDICS 
rive urity, and it resists corrosives that eat away the use program. 
com- ife of most other construction materials. Copies of our 1958 Annual Report are also available on request. 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


NE OF THE MOST SOBERING of the great number 
O of shocking facts about traffic accidents is 
probably this: Nine out of every ten highway 
deaths are caused not by mechanical failure of 
the car, but by failure of the driver. Since human error is the cause of most 
traffic deaths, the only real preventive is better driver education. And the 
best time for that is when a boy or girl is learning to drive. 

High school courses in driver education have proven their value. Records 
show that properly trained students have only half as many accidents in 
later years as do untrained drivers. Yet—because of the high cost of indi- 
vidual instruction with one teacher teaching one pupil at a time in a dual 
control car—driver education is offered today to only a fraction of eligible 
high school students. 

To solve the problems of higher costs, teacher shortages, and large back- 
logs of eligible students, many high schools are using a device similar to the 
trainers used to teach aircraft pilots. It is called the Aetna Drivotrainer. 

Where the Drivotrainer has been used, schools find they are able to provide 
better, more complete driver education to more students while reducing the 
per-pupil cost by almost one-third. 

The effectiveness of the Drivotrainer has been endorsed by school admin- 
istrators, national education associations, national safety organizations, and 
now by most leading insurance companies. If your boy has taken an approved 
driver education course using the Drivotrainer, most insurance companies 
will grant you a 10 to 15% reduction in your insurance premium. 

The Drivotrainer is made by our AVM Division. There is a satisfaction 
in being part of a program the ultimate value of which will be measured 
not in dollars earned, but in lives saved. 





* * * 


Employees of our Uniontown, Pa. plant (water meters, and liquid meters for 
industrial services) have again been awarded a leading insurance company’s 
“large certificate” safety plaque. The plaque is presented to plants with a record 
of 250,000 consecutive man-hours and 12 consecutive months without a lost-time 
accident. The Uniontown plant now has a record of 1,000,000 man-hours and 
three years without a lost-time accident, which is rather remarkable in a plant 
using reasonably heavy machinery. 
* * * 


Acceptance of the newest addition to the Delta Metal Lathe line—the 10-inch 
lathe—has been gratifying not only in the industrial market and in the field of 
school shop instruction, but also in the home workshop market. To advanced 
metalworking hobbyists, this new lathe provides “industrial quality’’ precision 
and ruggedness at a price well within reach. The entire Delta Metal Lathe line 
is described in a new 20-page, four-color catalog. 


* * * 


It is estimated that over 60 per cent of the total electric generating capacity 
of the United States has been installed in the past ten years. One of the 
reasons for this rapid growth is the increasing use of electric power in plant 
mechanization. For example, hard-facing seats and disks of small valves at 
our Edward Valve Plant at East Chicago was formerly done by hand, with 
only a 5 hp. motor required to run a d.c. generator of a welding machine. 
Now an automatic method of hardfacing requires a 2,000 KW machine— 
but takes only seconds instead of minutes and provides a superior finish 
which cuts machining time. Extending this process to larger valves will 
require a 4,000 KW machine. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Light Bulbs Burn Bright 
With lodine Inside 


Keeping incandescent lamps shining 
as brightly as the day they were nrst 
plugged in has been an aim of lamp 
makers ever since Thomas Edison lit up 
his first flimsy carbon filament. Now 
General Electric researchers think they 
have licked a big part of the problem 
Their solution is to add a bit of iodine 
to the gas inside the bulb. 
¢ How It Works—The cause of the 
gradual dimout in electric light bulb: 
is the black laver of tungsten that 1 
gradually built up on the inside of the 
glass bulb. The tungsten is boiled off 
the glowing filament and condenses 01 
the cooler env elope. But if iodine vapo 
is present, the vaporized tungster 
doesn’t get a chance to travel to the 
glass—it combines chemically into tung 
sten iodine, which instead of flving of 
and blackening the bulb, tends to fal 
back on the hot filament. And wher 
the tungsten-iodide gets close to th 
filament, it breaks down into tungste1 
and iodine. The tungsten goes bach 
on the filament, and the iodine is fre 
to start gathering wandering tungste1 
—— again. 

Applications—The iodine cycle can’ 
be applied to all light bulbs yet, say 
GE, and the only bulbs to get the treat 
ment for some time will be the ‘ ‘Quartz 
line” models—thin tubes rated at 50( 
watts and 1,500 watts. These light 
have long filaments strung down “th 
center of a quartz tube only % in. 
diameter, and have been subject to con 
siderable blackening because the fila 
ment is so close to the glass. 

The new iodine cycle lamps pr 
marily are for industrial floodlightins 
purposes and GE does not expect then 
to be used in the home. Productio1 
quantities of the lamps will be availabl 


by fall, according to GE. 


RCA Fits Out Lectern 
With Amplifier System 


Portable lecterns with built-in ampli 
fiers and speakers may help eliminate 
the bane of dinner speakers—the balk, 
address system. Radio Corp. of Amer 
ica is introducing a compact, transistor 
ized unit that sets up in about half 
a minute. In addition to microphone, 
amplifier, and speaker, the lectern con 
tains its own power source so there is 
no hazard of foot-shufflers pulling the 
power cord to cut off the MC. 

The lectern will boost a speaker's 
voice enough to reach an audience of 
about 600 in rooms with good acoustics. 
It weighs 364-lb. and costs $370.50. 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a shovel...speed in a hydroplane...precision in air traffic control equipment. Whatever you need in your 


product, Fafnir has the diversity (from fraction-of-an-ounce miniature bearings to 60-pound pillow blocks) and the capacity (over 


4500 employees) to supply the ball bearings you want when you want them. For diversity & FA Fr BR: i - 


--.for capacity...turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. BALL BEARINGS 














. . : 
»-.-secret ingredient 
. 
in the formula for 
a successful business 
evel tual eee i 
We needed a versatile air conditioning in 
=<}, Stallation for a multiple-use building like our 
where every work zone requires a different 
kind of climate. We got it with Chrysle 
packaged air conditioning. Chrysler offers the larges 
selection of equipment combinations in the industr 
... With the exact type and capacity for every job.” 
“Chrysler’s exclusive all-weather control as 
sures ideal indoor climate all year long. . : 


regardless of outdoor temperature. Thi 





control permits cooling for perfect comfo1 
in hot interior zones even when the temperature drop 
to zero outside.” 


“_ specified Chrysler packaged air condition 
ing for three important reasons. Specic 
features: Chrysler includes—as standard 





equipment like all-weather control and a: 
electronic motor control that would cost up to $364 pe 
unit to add to ordinary air conditioning. Low operatin; 
costs: Chrysler’s new Power Miser compressor keep 
power bills down. Dependability: Chrysler has a 25-yea 
reputation for low service and maintenance costs. 


More businesses do more business with Chrysle: 
Airtemp—the company that pioneered packaged ai: 
conditioning. For an expert analysis of your ai 
conditioning requirements, see your local Chrysle: 
Airtemp Dealer. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 





> HRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 


Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-69B, Dayton 1, Ohio 
Canadian Distributor: Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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In Research 


Rocket-Launched Balloon Is Planned 


To Test Density of High Atmosphere 


Scientists soon may learn the exact density of the 
mosphere 300 miles above the earth. In the coming 
months, they plan to eject an instrumented balloon 
from a two-stage rocket to provide them with more 
precise information on the conditions the first astronaut 
\\ ll have to face on his trip into space in the early ’60s. 
lhe balloon, an inflatable sphere, will carry instru- 
entation and telemetering equipment designed by 
\rthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
lhe rocket-launching vehicle for the balloon will be 
Sparrow, using solid propellant, mounted on top 

a liquid-fueled Aerobee. About 60 miles above the 

th’s surface, after second-stage burnout, a timed signal 

ll cause the burned out midsection to fold at a 90 

gree angle, in order to reduce the rocket’s spinning 

ition. Another signal will eject the 18-lb. balloon 
ckage through a door in the rocket’s shell. 

Little researchers have decided that the simplest 

icthod of inflating the freed balloon is to allow ethyl 

cohol to evaporate and inflate the balloon at low 
ressure. The unpowered balloon then will follow 
osely the trajectory of its mother rocket up to a zenith 
‘ about 300 miles. During the 7-min. or 8-min. trip 

full zenith, the balloon’s measuring devices will 
cord (and transmit back to earth) the amount of drag 
duced on its outer sdrfaces by rarefied gases in the 

»per atmosphere. 

With the instruments recording the rate at which the 
balloon slows down on its upward trajectory, the scien- 
tists will be able to determine how dense the atmos- 
phere is 300 miles above the earth. 


Radio Signals Generated by the Sun 
Now Can Be Duplicated in the Lab 


Radio signals generated and amplified by the sun 
are powerful enough to carry across the millions of miles 
to earth. Now, for the first time, a group of electrical 
cngipeers at the California Institute of Technology has 
succeeded in reproducing such signals in the laboratory. 

The development gives scientists a new means to 
study the mechanics of nuclear fusion and offers a pos- 
sible method for generating microwaves in bands of 
radio frequencies until now too high to produce co- 
herently. 

Heart of the process is the reproduction in a vacuum 
tube of a plasma equal in density to the sun’s corona, 
but not equal to its 1-million F temperature (plasma is 
the so-called fourth state of matter that falls between 
a liquid and a gas.) 

This is accomplished by introducing mercury gas into 
the vacuum tube and passing an electric current through 
it. A plasma is formed when the temperature of the 
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mercury is raised to a point at which its atoms start 
coming apart and free electrons begin to dart about at 
high speeds. 

The Cal Tech vacuum tubes used in this work are 
designed so that a continuous beam of electrons can 
be fired through them. In passing through the vibrat 
ing plasma, high frequency waves are amplified up to 
1,000 times. In effect, the vibrations intensify the 
waves of electrons in the beam. 

This apparently duplicates one of the ways by which 
radio signals are amplified by the sun and some of the 
so-called radio stars. 

Previous attempts at synthesizing the mechanics of 
solar wave amplification failed, according to Cal Tech 
researchers, because electron waves were not sent through 
a plasma in high enough frequency bunches. Basic 
theory that this was one of the ways in which the sun 
produced the roaring hiss heard through radio tele- 
scopes has been known for some time, however. 

The new wave amplification process should aid fusion 
research by helping scientists to discover badly needed 
information about plasma. For example, wsearchers 
now can shoot electron beams through different plasmas 
and observe how the plasmas change the beam. Or 
they can look for radio signals, generated when the 
beam interacts with the plasma in a related but different 
fashion. 

The new process may also enable engineers to develop 
amplifiers and oscillators at higher frequencies than now 
possible. This could permit generation of higher fre 
quencies than have previously been produced success- 
fully—between the microwave and infrared radiation 
ranges. 

e ee e 


Battelle Researchers Are Seeking Ways 
To Keep Wood From Shrinking, Swelling 


How to treat wood to discourage its swelling and 
shrinking is the subject of a one-year study just begun 
by the Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
The program is being supported by seven lumber and 
wood product companies. 

In looking for a new method of treating wood, the 
researchers will have to work within these limitations: 
It must not add appreciably to the weight of the wood; 
it must be inexpensive; and it must not detract from 
any of the principal properties of wood, such as strength, 
ease of working, acceptance of paint and other coatings. 

One of the best prospects at the moment, according 
to Dr. Robert I. Leininger, who is directing research, 
is the use of chemicals that will cause “cross linking” 
reactions within the wood fiber. By chemical reaction, 
it may be possible to build molecular braces between 
the long parellel chains of molecules that are the basic 
structure of wood. These cross links or braces should 
assure greater dimensional stability. 

Battelle spokesmen think that research on cross link- 
ing techniques for cotton fabrics to produce “wash-and- 
wear’ qualities in textiles should be a good deal of help 
in their new studies. 

They also will explore the possibility of using certain 
gelatinous materials to fill the micro-voids in wood. ‘The 
aim in this approach would be to sustain wood in a 
partially or completely swollen state. 
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Whether prospetting for new edibeging ideas or simpli 
existing containers, you strike pay dirt when Gaylord wé ks with 
you. Gaylord sifts your packaging operation . . . then applies the 
experience of its many integrated services in recommending the 
right packaging for your need. : 


Your G-man knows how to mal your packaging pan out. Call him 
. for corrugated boxes by the million or engineered patkaging. 
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{ENRY J. KAISER (standing) at “cement debate” accuses Dilling- 
ims of underhanded tactics in opposing his cement plant. 


7 
é é 
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WALTER F. DILLINGHAM (right) replying to Kaiser’s charges, 
labels them as unbecoming of a “‘visitor” to the islands. 


Challenge to Hawaiian Tycoon 


aiser’s decision to get into the 
‘lands’ dredging business pits 
‘im against the giant Dilling- 
1am interests. 


The rivalry between the two men 
ho are probably the richest and most 
werful residents of Hawaii has 
upted again. This time, Henry J. 
-aiser announced that he will promote 
is interests on the islands by going 
ito the dredging business. This puts 
im in direct competition with Walter 

Dillingham. 

In Hawaii, the name of Walter F. 

Dillingham carries just as much weight 
» that of Henry J. Kaiser. 

The Dillingham family has been a 
power in Hawaii since the days of the 
monarchy, and Walter F. Dillingham 
lias lived all his 84 vears on the islands— 
much of which his companies have 
developed and even reclaimed from the 
ea. Dillingham dredges have created 
millions of dollars’ worth of industrial, 
commercial, and residential property. 

Walter F. Dillingham sits on the 
boards of Hawaii’s key banks, financial 
ind business institutions, and person- 
ally heads an empire that includes con- 
struction, railroading, trucking, land- 
holding, and pier ownership. 
¢ Trails Cross—Henry J. Kaiser, now 
77, went to Hawaii to live five vears ago. 
Since then, he has shaken the tourist 
and building businesses considerably 
with his aggressive, high-speed, and im- 
aginative approaches. He started the 
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Hawaiian Village Hotel development, 
built a hospital, and mapped out other 
ambitious projects. 

Almost inevitably, the business trails 
of the two men began to cross. But 
there was no open rivalry until last May. 
Rather, there was a good bit of mutual 
interchange of business. 

The Dillingham construction indus- 
tries, for example, have been using 
Kaiser cement ever since Kaiser visited 
Hawaii before World War II, sized 
up the cement industry, and moved in 
with his Permanente Cement Co.— 
using its own shipping bottoms—and be- 
came sole supplier to the islands. 

Kaiser’s hotels and hospital were 
built with Dillingham crews subcon- 
tracted to drive the piles. 

This year, a new combine of main- 
land U.S. and Hawaiian interests an- 
nounced that Permanente would get 
competition of a rough sort. The group, 
including the Dillinghams, will build 
a plant to manufacture cement in the 
islands, using coral instead of limestone 
as a base. 

Kaiser countered within the month 
by announcing that Permanente, too, 
would build a plant in the islands. 
But the Kaiser plan had one loose end: 
The area in which it would locate wasn’t 
zoned for heavy industry. 
¢ Un-Cementing Relations—The head- 
on collision came at a public meeting 

the so-called cement debate—in May. 

The Dillingham interests opposed 
rezoning, said they had plans to build 
a hotel in the same area, and that the 


cement plant would change the whol« 
complexion of the community. 

Kaiser appeared personally befor 
mass meeting of the residents and read 
a prepared statement accusing the Dill 
inghams of underhanded tactics, of 
using the hotel plan as a cover ft 
their real interest in the rival cement 
plant. Many of his audience were nativ: 
Hawaiians, many of limited means, all 
of them hopeful that the plant would 
bring new jobs to their area. As final 
bait, Kaiser promised to establish a1 
emergency medical clinic in the area 
Residents in the area now have to 
nearly 30 miles for hospitalization 
¢ Rebuttal—Dillingham, in a rare pub- 
lic appearance, followed Kaiser to th 
microphone, spoke extemporaneousl\ of 
Kaiser’s slurs, and said he thought the: 
were unbecoming of a “visitor” to th« 
islands to cast against lifelong residents 

His son, Ben F. Dillingham, denied 
the allegation that the cement plant 
was a factor in their opposition to 
Kaiser, and said their hotel investment 
far outweighed the other and promised 
far more in the area’s development. 

But the meeting went on record as 
heavily in support of the Kaiser plant 

The Honolulu City Planning Com- 
mission was another matter. It ruled 
that it could not grant Kaiser's zoning 
request until it had received the results 
of a master plan study for the entire 
area—which would take at least a month. 
The delay order stands. 

e Next Blow—Ten davs later, however, 
Kaiser scored the next blow. He an 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


4% 


DIVIDENDS PAID OR 
COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 
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Southern ¢ alifornia s oldest, 
one of the nation's largest 


’ 
savings and loan associations 


In 74 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a 
dividend, nor have its doors ever 
been closed on a business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000.00 by Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
A number of accounts may be 
arranged to provide insurance for 
all of them. 
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that month. 
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nounced that he was buying dredging 
equipment to use in the development 


of a $350-million Honolulu suburb, 
Hawaii-Kai, and that the equipment 
would be available for other jobs in the 
area. 

Kaiser didn’t need to add that this 
would put him in direct competition 
with Hawaiian Dredging & Construc- 
tion Co., key interest in the Dillingham 
empire, which has dominated the field 
in the islands about as completely as 
Kaiser had dominated the cement in- 
dustrv. 

He did say, however, that he fore- 
sees that the growth of Hawaii in the 
vears ahead will “call forth the unleash- 
ing of the American system of free 
enterprise and unfettered competition 
at its best.” 

Kaiser followed this up by announc- 
ing that he had acquired a new cement 
plant site a couple of miles from his 
first one and adjoining an existing 
quarry. He said that he would use site 
No. 1 for quarrying only, and asked 
an early hearing on both zoning prob- 
lems. 

“We've had competition before,” 
was the first reaction from the Dilling- 
ham camp. 
¢ Competition—The Kaiser-Dillingham 
feud introduces a new note in the island 
state. Before World War II, Hawaii 
was a relatively closely controlled busi- 
ness community, with the Big Five fac- 
toring houses at the center and the 





Dillingham interests regarded as a sixth 
and sometimes paramount center of 
business power. 

Interlocking interests often tended to 
dim competition. Since the war, com- 
petitive forces have strengthened sub- 
stantially as more and more mainland 
U.S. companies have set up business in 
the islands. 

Although Dillingham operated effec- 
tively in the prewar “closed shop” at- 
mosphere, his companies have been 
equally effective and have grown and 
prospered in the postwar “open shop” 
period. 

Dillingham construction crews helped 
build the vast chain of Pacific naval air 
bases in World War II, since then have 
won big dredging awards on construc- 
tion jobs at such places as Midway, and 
currently are engaged in work at Kuwait, 
Suez Canal, Lake Tahoe, and other far 
away points. 

Dillingham interests are also build- 
ing—with their own equipment and on 
their own land—a $25-million shopping 
center, scheduled to open in August. It 
will have as much store space as now 
exists in all of downtown Honolulu. 

Walter F. Dillingham, head of the 
Dillingham clan, is a suave, astute, and 
aggressive businessman. Despite his age, 
he is still an active and important force 
on the islands. 

Now, Kaiser has offered a direct chal- 
lenge to the Dillinghams’ position in 
both business and society. 





Cameras Watch Every Corner of Airport 


Wide-screen TV cameras give con- 
trol tower men at the Atlantic City 
(N. J.) airport a panoramic view of 
runways and parking areas for planes, 
as well as a closeup of planes landing 
or taking off. 

The top camera in the pair covers 
a 70-degree sector with its 25-mm. 
wide-angle lens; the lower camera has 


a 100:mm. telephoto lens for distance 
shots. Both cameras, 60 ft. above 
ground, are mounted on a pan-and-tilt 
head remotely controlled to turn full 
circle. Anamorphic lenses on both 
cameras produce the wide-screen effect. 

These Scanoscope cameras were de- 
veloped by Grimson Color, Inc., of 
New York. 
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Steps Toward Real Debt Management 


Congress now has before it the President’s pro- 
gram to reform the federal government’s debt 
management procedures. There are four separate 
but related measures involved: (1) a rise in the 
permanent debt ceiling; (2) elimination of the 444% 
interest rate ceiling now prevailing on marketable 
Treasury bonds; (3) a rise from 34% to 3%% in 
the interest payable on savings bonds; and (4) de- 
ferral of tax settlements on any paper profits that 
an investor may make in exchange offerings. 

These proposals make sense. What is more, they 
are desperately needed. For the restrictions now 
in force have hamstrung the Treasury in its debt 
management operations. And the longer Congress 
takes in its deliberations, the worse the Treasury’s 
position threatens to be. 

The request for a rise in the temporary debt 
ceiling, this time from $288-billion to $295-billion, 
has become an annual summer spectacle that fea- 
tures a contrite Administration humbling itself 
before a stern but eventually merciful Congress. 
Congress always grants an increase, but not before 
some of its members scold the executive branch 
for its alleged excesses and stress the virtues of 
thrift. These performances customarily ignore the 
fact that Congress itself has ratified all of the gov- 
ernment’s spending programs and, indeed, has 
initiated many of them. 

This year, the President has had to ask for an 
increase in the permanent debt ceiling—from $285- 
billion to $288-billion. Given his strong antipathy 
to increased federal spending, it is plain that Eisen- 
hower made this request only because he regarded 
it as absolutely essential. Yet Congress has already 
seized on it as an opportunity to further belabor 
and embarrass the White House. 

There is something to be said for the ancient 
sport of pig-sticking, but the annual debates on 
the debt ceiling, with their pious expressions in 
favor of fiscal rectitude, are pointless. 

A new tax study by the Brookings Institution 
points out that the debt ceiling has “jeopardized 
long-term defense policy, interfered with com- 
pensatory measures during the recession, hampered 
proper debt management, fostered budgetary sub- 
terfuge” and increased the cost of government 
financing. It recommends a flexible limit that 
would leave the Treasury free to carry out its debt 
management operations without the onerous restric- 
tions that the ceiling now imposes. 

If anything, the Administration’s proposal for 
raising the ceiling is to be criticized for not going 
far enough. It aims only at temporary relief and 
not at a permanent solution. 

The other Administration measures are more 
forthright. There is, of course, no panacea in the 
request for a rise in interest rates on savings bonds 
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or the elimination of the ceiling on long-term securi- 
ties. Nor will the proposal to let investors put 
through exchanges of an old Treasury issue for a 
new one without having to show immediate tax gains 
or losses raise any new money. But these are at- 
tempts to face up to reality, and a rather unpleasant 
reality at that. 

The crucial proposal concerns the ceiling on 
marketable bonds. At present, outstanding issues 
sell well above the 44%4% limit, which means that 
the Treasury is frozen out of the long market. It 
must concentrate on short-term issues, which can 
lead to a rise in bank credit that is itself inflationary. 

Thus, the Treasury’s debt managers have been 
completely frustrated. They are unable to achieve 
a stretchout of the debt by selling more issues to 
non-bank investors. And they have had to pay high 
interest rates for their short-term borrowings, 
which is an added burden on every taxpayer. 

This unhappy situation is the direct result of the 
Administration’s policy of relying on “orthodox” 
monetary measures—high interest rates and tight 
money—as the primary means of preventing infla- 
tion. The effectiveness of that policy is open to ques- 
tion. But if it is to be official policy, then the 
Treasury must have enough elbow room in debt 
management to adapt to it. For unless the Treasury 
can do its financing in a noninflationary way, we 
face the prospect of both tighter money and more 
inflationary pressure on the economy. 

The President’s message meets this problem 
squarely. His proposals would give the debt man- 
agers more freedom to conduct their debt manage- 
ment operations in a way that will back up the 
Federal Reserve’s monetary policy rather than 
frustrate it. 


The Egg and Us 


Starting this week, the Dept. of Agriculture is 
breaking open a new price support program for 
eggs. Each Tuesday, growers will offer frozen eggs 
at given prices, and by the next Friday USDA 
presumably will accept a quantity large enough 
to put a floor under the market. 

Just how many eggs USDA will add to its already 
loaded basket (15-million Ib. of dried eggs costing 
$18-million since last October) isn’t known. But 
the principle’s there. As usual, it is, bluntly, more 
federal subsidies. 

And, as usual, it’s the consumer who pays. Twice: 
in higher food prices and in the taxes that provide 
the money to create those higher prices. One can 
sympathize with the bankrupt Jersey farmer who 
guessed wrong on the egg market. But not with 
an anachronistic farm policy that makes the public 
pay year after year for his mistake. 
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The Power Authority of the State of New York turns wai 
pressure into electricity with the help of Shell Researc! 


Watts up at the St. Lawrence 


URGING through the world’s second 
S largest hydroelectric power plant, the 
St. Lawrence River will soon be produc- 
ing 1.8 million kilowatts of low-cost elec- 
tricity for the U. S. and Canada. 

This electricity, coming from turbine 
generators embedded deep in the new St. 
Lawrence Power Dam, will serve farms, 
factories and homes. Only the most pre- 
cise lubrication, however, will keep the 
2,000,000-pound turbine rotors whirling 
trouble-free. A product of Shell Research 
was selected to help keep trouble away. 


Shell Turbo" Oil was chosen for its ability 
to cool, resist rust and avoid foaming, 
plus its ability to protect bearings and 
shafts during the critical start-up period. 
These qualities assure economical opera- 
tion for many years to come. 
r ry y 

Developing premium lubricants that safe- 
guard turbines over longer periods of time 
is another example of the way Shell Re- 
search works to assure you of better 
products, more for your money, wherever 
you see the Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell [Industrial Products 
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Convair's B-36 and the USAF Strategic Air Command combined to deter aggression and to pre- 
vent global conflict during the decade 1948-1958—the most critical period in all of history. 

As the ultimate development of piston-engine aircraft, the B-36 became an unequalled in- 
strument of our national policy to maintain world peace. The B-36 proved to America and to the 
world that airpower is peace power! 

And now, to continue peace through airpower, Convair, a Division of General Dynamics, has 
designed and is producing the B-58 Supersonic Bomber and the Atlas ICBM—both assigned to the 


dedicated airmen of the Strategic Air Command who have established that Peace is Their Profession. 


CONVAIR 
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